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A Diamond 


Ann tversary 


Three quarters of a century 
ago a “milling revolution” 
was taking place. Rollers 
were replacing buhrstones 
and the middlings purifier 
was making magic in the 
mill. At this dawn of 
modern milling, too, The 
Northwestern Miller was 


born and it has followed 


faithfully and continuously 


the happy fortunes of the 


industry it then chose to 


serve. 
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/ES, every grain of wheat that passes through our 
mills is given a bath. And this is a complete bath that 
includes a thorough drenching, scouring and rinsing. 


More than 500,000 gallons of water a day-are required 
by our 17 great mills for this washing process. Washing 
the wheat is in addition to the usual air cleaning. It is 
an important operation of which we have long been 
proud, because it results in a cleaner, brighter flour with 
a higher standard of purity. 

This washing of wheat is just one of the important 
steps in the long, careful process which is part of the 
International Milling way of making flour. It is a proc- 
ess which starts when the wheat is still in the ground and 
finishes only when. we have delivered the flour to your 
door. 
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Indeed, we have been watching over the wheat ‘that 
goes into our flour from the moment it was harvested. 
We analyzed it before it came to market. As a result of 
that analysis, we were able to buy wheat of the best 
quality and characteristics and to blend that wheat so 
as to produce the fine quality of flour for which Inter- 
national is famous. 


In every International Milling Company mill there is 
a laboratory staffed with skilled scientists and technicians 
whose job it is to watch over the whole milling process, 
checking it at every stage—making certain that our 
standards of quality and uniformity are maintained. 


All of these careful steps that we take are important 
to you. They have only one purpose in view—to bring 
you a flour that will help you produce a better product. 
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Come, 
Come... 
You Needn't 
let that 
Stump you! 





e ¢ ¢ You’re right in 
being concerned about the 
flavor of your whole wheat 
bread—because full, fresh flavor 
is your surest sales builder. 

But don’t let that problem stump you. 
Just use Pillsbury’s famous whole wheat 
flour ... milled with 








°° cgeceeese watchful skill from select, 
ene" NE ‘ ‘*° full-flavored wheats. Better give 
oo \ ‘A Pillsbury flavor a chance to help boost 
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Ss Pillsbury’: oo \ Ce your sales of whole wheat bread! 
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$3 PILLSBURY'S Aids exorein 
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ee e WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 

ce Other famous Pillsbury Coarse Flours: 
s %, NORTHERN SPECIAL + WHEATALL + KORSAK + CRUSHED WHEAT 
a 2 = & STEEL-CUT CRACKED WHEAT «+ FLAKED WHEAT + ROLLED WHEAT 
@e2% ecco ee® Famous for Flavor and Freshness 
. eee ®@ hd PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. + General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 
THE NORTHWESTERN “MILLER: Published Weekly on Tuesdays by The Miller Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn., U.S. A., 19¢ copy; yearly rate $2 
domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 
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HUBBARD’S 
Spring Wheat Flours 





100 LBS. NET 


MOTHER HUBBARD _ UNIVERSITY 
SPRING MAIDE HUBBARD’S SPECIAL 
SUPERLATIVE ATHLETE 

KING HUBBARD (High Protein) 


Guaranteed Made Only In Minnesota 


‘halls Mavttiataat 


THE NAME HUBBARD — Synonymous with Quality 
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* * QUALITY SINCE 1878 * « * * * 
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DON’T TAKE CHANCES ON FLOUR AGE! Be sure, get Atkinson’s — It’s 


Bin-Aged. Aerated before, during and after storage, matured by controlled time 


and temperature, all Atkinson’s flour comes to you fully aged, ready to go in pro- 
duction. Always uniform, too, because long runs for storage permit more accurate 


milling. Now’s the time to switch to Atkinson’s—It’s BIN-AGED*! 


ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. 


YOU CAN DO IT BETTER say IF YOU TAKE YOUR TIME Rae 


vena 
*“It’s Bin-Aged” trademark reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 
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Choose Ismerta! 


Championships in any sport are won 
with superior skill. That’s just as true 
in flour production, too. You must de- 
pend on skill to produce the best. 


Many years of milling oniy to the 
highest quality standards has placed 
ISMERTA far above the common run 
of flours in the confidence of buyers 
who know. 


And that confidence is being justified 

today by the high quality of ISMERTA. 

It’s the kind of flour that makes 
superior bread. 





THE [IsMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 23 
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Yes, KELLY’S FAMOUS is habit-forming. Bakers who have used 


this famous brand generally make a habit of it .. . just as KELLY’S 
FAMOUS has a habit of producing superior loaves. 


KELLY’S FAMOUS combines the finest of wheats with tradi- 
tional milling craftsmanship of the highest order. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WM KELLY 


MILLING 
COMPANY 



















Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 
under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks| HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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Merck Enrichment Wafers dis- 
solve rapidly, yielding a suspen- 
sion of extremely fine particles. This 
promotes uniform distribution of all 


enrichment ingredients. 


? The Merck method of produc- 

* tion provides you with wafers of 
satinlike appearance, free from chips 
and dust. 


Merck Enrichment Wafers are 
* manufactured under rigid speci- 
fications, and their enrichment con- 


tent is laboratory controlled. 








of MERCK ENRICHMENT WAFERS 


MERCK & CO., Inc. 


New York, 'N. Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. - St. Louis, Mo. - Elkton, Va. - Chicago, Ill. - Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: MERCK. & CO., Ltd., Montreal - Toronto » Valleyfield 
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These Merck Wafers conform to minimum 
levels recommended by the Scientific Ad- 
visory Committee, American Institute of 
Baking: 





& 


Merck Enrichment Wafers are-available from 
your yeast distributor, Stocks also are carried at 


RAHWAY, N. J. NEW YORK, N. Y. 

DALLAS, TEX. CHICAGO, ILL 

SEATTLE, WASH. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. 3. 























Get all of your Flours 
in One Mixed Car 


Save money, time, and labor. 


Every item a quality product. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


and 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie and 
Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 
Flours, and Corn Meal. 


Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Since 1856 
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Confidence 
Won 


and 


Held 








HE confidence buyers have in baking values of TOWN CRIER 

is a source of pride to us. For confidence in a product is never 
built in a day .. . it is the reward of consistent excellence in per- 
formance. 


And this confidence TOWN CRIER has won over the years is jeal- 
ously protected by rigid adherence to constantly higher standards at 
every step in the producing process from selection of better wheats, 
through the milling to final packaging, transportation and service to 
the customer. 











Users know it . . . Sales prove it 


TOWN CRIER means GOOD BAKING 
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FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY K A N S A S C I ty Y PAUL UHLMANN, 


12,500 CWTS. DAILY Chairman of the Board 
MILLS AT KANSAS CITY, MO., JOHN W. CAIN, President 


ee SS a, ae GORDON B. WOOD, Vice President 
o R. HUGH UHLMANN, Vice President 
WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY T. MARSHALL HOLT, Vice President 
2,250,000 BUS. R. R. McCREIGHT, T 
Operating 18 Buying Stations in Kansas, + Ht » reasurer 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska PAUL UHLMANN, Jr., Secretary 
J. G. PFISTER, Millfeed Department 
JULIO H. VALDEZ, Export Dept. 



























MIDLAND FEED MILLS 
Marshall, Mo.. Capacity 380 Tons Daily 
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Truman Asks Voluntary Food Saving 





570 MILLION BUSHEL EXPORTS 
SEEN AS “ABSOLUTE MINIMUM” 


Conservation Appeal Made to General Public; Bakers 
Asked to Make All Possible Savings in Use of 
Flour and in Distribution of Bread 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — President Tru- 
man, with members of his cabinet 
and Charles Luckman, president of 
Lever Bros., Boston, chairman of the 
citizens food committee, asked “all 
segments of our population” to coop- 
erate in a food-saving campaign in 
the U.S. to save grain for European 
relief. 

The goal of the citizens food com- 
mittee, the foreign aid committee 
and the administration is to make it 
possible for this country to export, 
during this crop year, 570 million 
bushels of grain. The groups feel 
confident that the goal can be at- 
tained if conservation practices are 
observed in the human and animal 
consumption, and industrial utiliza- 
tion of grain, largely wheat, and its 
products. 

The conservation plan was pro- 
posed by the President and others 
in a radio appeal to the public and 
included the following specific re- 
quests: 

The public was asked to observe 
meatless Tuesdays, poultryless and 
eggless Thursdays and to save at least 
one slice of bread a day by every 
American. 

Public eating places were asked 
to cooperate in observing meatless, 
poultryless and eggless days and to 
serve bread and butter only when 
patrons ask for them. 


Increase in Margins Asked 


Grain exchanges were asked to in- 
crease to at least one third the mar- 
gin requirements on grain purchases. 
For a report of action taken by the 
grain exchanges see page 12 of this 
issue. 

Distillers were asked to agree to 
a 60-day shutdown at the earliest 
possible time. The bulk of the indus- 
try has agreed to eliminate the use 
of wheat and to curtail the use of 
corn. 

Brewers were asked also to reduce 
grain consumption and to eliminate 
wheat use. 

Bakers were asked to effect all 
possible savings in the use of flour 
and to effect conservation measures 
in the manufacture and distribution 
of bread. Mr. Luckman said that the 
measures will save up to one tenth 
of the wheat flour bakers use. 

Farmers were asked to reduce the 
amount of grain fed to livestock and 
poultry. 

The Millers National Federation, 
through Herman Fakler, vice presi- 
dent, came forward with the first 
constructive contribution to the 
wheat-saving campaign when it was 
proposed that the wheat export pro- 
gram be evenly divided between 
wheat and flour. If this recommenda- 
tion is followed, Mr. Fakler estimates 
that on the basis of an export pro- 


gram of 500 million bushels of wheat, 
the resultant millfeed recovery at 
home would be equivalent to approxi- 
mately 34 million bushels of corn 
and would have an animal feeding 
value of more than an equivalent 
tonnage of wheat. 


Committee Estimates Vary 


Before the President and members 
of his cabinet addressed their joint 
appeal via radio last Sunday night 
to the American public, he had told 
Mr. Luckman’s committee that the 
absolute minimum needs of foreign 
nations for this crop year will be 570 
million bushels of grain. That figure 
is 100 million bushels above the esti- 
mate set by the Cabinet Food Com- 
mittee as the maximum that this 
country could export in this crop 
year. 

Subsequently the Foreign Aid Com- 
mittee under the leadership of W. 
Averell Harriman, secretary of com- 
merce, reported that the U.S. could 
export 570 million bushels of grain 
consisting of 500 million bushels of 
wheat, 2 million bushels of corn and 
the remainder in other grains with- 
out imposing any physical hardship 
on the American people. 

However, the Foreign Aid Commit- 





tee emphasized that to meet this 
higher goal it would be necessary 
to halt the feeding of wheat to ani- 
mals, either through voluntary ra- 
tioning of meat, dairy products and 
poultry, or by buying the wheat away 
from animals. There is strong recom- 
mendation to the administration that 
the government aggressively buy 
wheat, without regard to price, to 
meet its export requirements and 
in so doing price wheat beyond the 
buying power of the livestock raiser 
and poultry producer. 


Drift Policy Probable 


It is this dilemma which the For- 
eign Aid Committee pointed out to 
the President and the choice remains 
undecided. Indications are that the 
administration will follow a policy of 
drift as far as an affirmative choice 
concerning the level of export goals. 
In the meantime, the voluntary ra- 
tioning of meats, poultry and dairy 
products and a vigorous food conser- 
vation campaign will be pushed under 
Mr. Luckman’s leadership. 

That the administration reliance 
for the time being will be placed on 
the voluntary conservation campaign 
of the Citizens Food Committee and 
no formal decision taken on the level 
of the export goal, is supported by 
observations of government authori- 
ties who understand the problem. 


Farmers Holding Wheat 
First, these authorities say that the 
major wheat movement from this 
year’s wheat crop is over as far as the 
main wheat producing area of the 
Southwest is concerned. Farmers 
there who still hold wheat are be- 
lieved to be worried about the next 
(Continued on page 100) 


82% of Corn Crop 
Safe From Frest 
Up to Oct. 3 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported Oct. 3, 
that 82% of this year’s short corn 
crop in the 12 major producing states 
was safe from damaging frost as of 
Sept. 26. 

This compared with 70% a week 
earlier and 53% two weeks previous. 
The department said reports indicat- 
ed that soft corn will be a major 
problem only in Ohio, Michigan and 
possib'y parts of Indiana and Illinois. 

Weather bureau reports to Oct. 3 
indicated that killing frosts had oc- 
curred throughout South Dakota, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan and 
Ohio, northern Iowa and the extreme 
northern parts of Illinois and Indiana. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VICTOR CHEMICAL SHOWS 
$2,260,972 NET PROFIT 


CHICAGO—According to a report 
released Oct. 2 by the Victor Chemi- 
cal Works, the company and its sub- 
sidiaries list for the 12 months ended 
June 30, 1947, a net profit of $2,260,- 
972 after charges, federal, state and 
Canadian income taxes and minority 
interest, equal, after allowing for 
preferred dividend requirements, to 
$2.83 a share on the 749,000 shares 
of common stock. 

Sales for the 12 months totaled 
$20,881,067. 











Reduced Wheat Feeding to Animals 
Seen as Key to Food Saving Drive 


WASHINGTON—A reduction in 
the amount of wheat fed to livestock 
must be a principal factor in any re- 
duction in American grain consump- 
tion, officials of the Millers National 
Federation stated last week as the 
drive to save food was launched by 
the citizens food committee. 

While all consumers are urged to 
curtail meat and dairy products con- 
sumption as an indirect method of 
halting the use of wheat for animal 
feed, the MNF responded to the 
committee call in a statement issued 
by Herman Fakler, MNF vice presi- 
dent and Washington representative, 
who advanced a two-pronged attack 
on the problem. 

First he advocated a drive to urge 
farmers to feed wheat sparingly and 
make more efficient use of corn and 
other feed grains. Second, he urged 
that the export goal be evenly divid- 
ed between wheat and flour, thereby 
keeping the residual millfeeds in the 
U.S. In raising the flour share of the 
planned export goal of 570 million 
bushels of grains to half of the wheat 
program of 500 million bushels, Mr. 
Fakler asserts that millfeed recovery 
would be equal to 37,774,000 bu. corn 
and that the millfeed would amount 
in. féeding value to more than an 
equivalent tonnage of wheat. 


Simplicity keynotes the program 
adopted by the citizens food commit- 
tee headed by Charles Luckman, 
president of Lever Bros., with the 
slogan, “Buy wisely; eat sensibly; 
prevent waste.” This is the formula 
announced by Mr. Luckman after con- 
sultation with committee members 
upon which an aggressive publicity 
campaign is to be launched urging 
producers, processors and the consum- 
ing publie to get behind a drive to 
save 100 million bushels of wheat to 
reach an export goal of 570,000,000 
bushels of grain in the current crop 
year. 

In Chicago, Herman Steen, MNF 
vice president and secretary, declared 
that it would be impossible for house- 
wives to save 100 million bushels of 
grain, as requested by President Tru- 
man. He pointed out that during the 
war people saved only 3% of the 


U.S. food supply through conserva- 
tion programs, adding, “It isn’t prac- 
tical to feel they could save 20% 
now.” 

He said that any reduction in 
American consumption would have 
to come principally from a reduction 
in wheat fed to livestock. 

The MNF recommendation to raise 
the flour share in the export goal and 
reduce feeding of wheat to animals 
is seen as the first constructive con- 
tribution to the voluntary conserva- 
tion campaign. 

In the meantime, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture officials are wrestling 
with the feed wheat problem, trying 
to find a means to determine the rate 
and probable disappearance of wheat 
in animal feeding. It is likely that 
Agricultural Adjustment Agency 
county agents will start a drive to 
discourage wheat feeding. 





France Fills November Quota 


NEW YORK — France completed purchases of 32,000 long tons wheat 
equivalent of 80% extraction flour Oct. 6 within a range of $5.70 to $5.75 
sack, Gulf, for November shipment. The French, in order to obtain the 16,- 
000 long tons, were forced to advance their price ideas by about 25¢ sack 
after having been out of the market most of last week. Great Britain bought 
an undisclosed amount of clears late last week at $5.75 sacked, Gulf. 
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Publicity and 
Educational Phases 
Pushed by Millers 


CHICAGO—Plans for the consumer 
advertising portion of the millers’ 


long range program have been post- - 


poned indefinitely, according to J. C. 
Beaven, chairman of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation’s long range pro- 
gram committee. 

At the same time, Robert E. Mc- 
Donald, director of the long range 
program, announced that during the 
interim the publicity and educational 
phases of the program will go ahead 
with even greater speed and em- 
phasis. 


J. C. Beaven’s Statement 


In announcing indefinite postpone- 
ment of the consumer advertising por- 
tion of the millers’ long range pro- 
gram, J. C. Beaven, chairman of the 
Millers National Federation’s long 
range program committee, said: 

“The situation in the food industry 
today is tremendously complicated. 
World food shortages and our domes- 
tic price situation have combined to 
create great confusion. Programs 
aimed at a solution of these problems 
are coming from every direction, and 
changes in governmental attitudes are 
made daily. 

“In the face of these situations, 
the executive committee and the man- 
agement group of the long range pro- 
gram committee has been studying 
the future course of the entire pro- 
gram intensively. As a result of these 
studies, the executive committee of 
the federation has decided that the 
consumer advertising portion of the 
program must be indefinitely post- 
poned.” 


Reasons for Postponement 


In connection with the announce- 
ment, Mr. Beaven stressed four main 
points. 

(1) Magazine advertisements must 
be prepared more than three months 
in advance. Advertisements in color 
have to be furnished to magazines 
three to four months before publica- 
tion. With uncertainty as to the final 
food policy, the milling industry would 
run the risk of promoting features 
in conflict with the then current gov- 
ernment food program. 

(2) Merchandising events planned 
for 1948 in January, April, Septem- 
ber and November to create store ac- 
tivity in increased sales of flour and 
baked goods were definitely out of 
line with any conservation program 
and had to be canceled without ques- 
tion. 

(3) Although the advertising cam- 
paign was basic, emphasizing the nu- 
tritive values of the industry’s prod- 
ucts and might have been adapted to 
conservation program needs, there 
was no assurance that the government 
food program would remain un- 
changed. 

(4) Advertising to increase wheat 
flour consumption might make the 





Millers Postpone Consumer Ads; 
Bakers Continue Plans for BIPP 





task of dealing with the European 
situation more difficult. 


Long Range Need Remains 


Mr. Beaven emphasized that post- 
ponement of consumer advertising is 
on an indefinite basis “because the 
executive committee believes that we 
should go ahead just as soon as con- 
ditions warrant.” He added that the 
executive committee and also a “great 
number of industry personnel are 
more than ever convinced of the ab- 
solute necessity, from an industry 
point of view, of a long range pro- 
gram.” 

“Discussions have been uniformly 
in terms of a program extending 
many years in the future, far beyond 
the original two-year basis. This 
group is also convinced that it is im- 
perative that the industry go ahead 
with the consumer advertising as 
soon as possible,” Mr. Beaven con- 
tinued. 
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Simultaneously with Mr. Beaven’s 
announcement, Robert E. McDonald, 
director of the long range program, 
revealed that during the interim, pub- 
licity and educational phases of the 
program will go ahead with even 
greater speed and emphasis. 

“From the standpoint of publicity,” 
Mr. McDonald reported, “the critical 
food situation creates an urgent need 
and opportunity to disseminate accu- 
rate information about wheat, flour, 
nutrition and allied subjects. We are 
currently busy setting up our own 
full-time publicity department to be 
staffed by experienced editors, re- 
porters and special writers.” 

In the field of educational work, 
activities of the Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute are being expanded. Advertising 
is appearing in home economics pub- 
lications, new material is being issued 
for use in grade schools, by home eco- 
nomics classes, extension groups and 
utility people. 


STAFF OF .LIFE 


Federation Cancels Its Meeting 
Planned for St. Louis Nov. 3-4 


CHICAGO — The Millers National 
Federation has canceled its special 
fall meeting which was to have been 
held Nov. 3-4 in St. Louis. 

As the special meeting was to be 
devoted in considerable part to 
iaunching the consumer advertising 
of the Long Range Program, the 
postponement of the advertising 
schedule more or less automatically 
cancels the meeting, an official of the 
federation explained. 

“It is quite possible, however, that 
a special meeting of the industry 
may be held during the next two or 
three months,” it was stated. “In 
these uncertain times, developments 
may occur in the national picture 
which may make it desirable for mill- 
ers to meet together. In any such 
case, the federation will call a spe- 
cial meeting of that kind and it would 
be called on short notice. The chances 
are that it might be held around the 
time that Congress convenes or per- 
haps a little after.” 

In canceling the meeting arrange- 
ments with the Jefferson Hotel in 
St. Louis, the federation also canceled 
all room reservations made for indi- 
vidual millers. 

The series of 16 regional merchan- 
dising meetings which were to begin 
in Boston Nov. 10, and which were 
intended to carry the story of the 
Long Range Program to mill sales 
forces, flour distributors, bakers and 


allied tradesmen, have likewise been 
postponed indefinitely. 

The proposed visit to the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. plant at Alton, Il, 
during the convention is also canceled 
although M. F.. Mulroy, vice president 
of the company, advises that in the 
event circumstances make it desir- 
able to hold a meeting on some other 
date within the next few months, he 
will be glad to renew the invitation. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PITTSBURGH FLOUR CLUB 
DISCUSSES SANITATION 


PITTSBURGH — The Pittsburgh 
Flour Club met Sept. 29 at Roosevelt 
Hotel with James F. Sherry, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., presiding. A dis- 
cussion on sanitation featured the role 
of the container in the drive to avoid 
infestation by insects. The club en- 
dorsed the meetings to be held on 
sanitation here, Oct. 13-15, by the 
American Institute of Baking at the 
William Penn Hotel. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN TRADE LECTURES 


LONDON — The grain lectures of 
the City of London College, a special 
feature of the college for many years 
during the winter months, recom- 
menced Sept. 22. The course has 
received the formal approval of the 
London Corn Trade Assn. 

















USDA Raises Wheat Area Goal 


WASHINGTON — A national wheat goal of 75,095,000 acres was an- 
nounced last week by the U.S. Department of Agriculture for next year. The 
new goal level represents a correction of the national recommendation fol- 
lowing a survey by state officials and is approximately 4 million acres higher 
than the 1947 goal, but about the same as the 1947 indicated plantings. How- 
ever, the 1947 acreage harvest revealed an acreage of approximately 75 mil- 
lion acres. Nearly 70% of the goal will consist of winter wheat, USDA as- 
serts. The national 1948 rye acreage goal, as revised by state officials, will 


be 2,458,000 acres, USDA disclosed. 
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Bakers’ Campaign 
Being Revised With 
Conservation Theme 


CHICAGO — Plans for the baking 
industry promotional program are 
continuing at full speed with the pro- 
gram’s theme being revised in all its 
ramifications to fit into the govern- 
ment’s food conservation campaign. 

This was the official word from 
BIPP headquarters as President Tru- 
man and other government officials 
joined with the Citizens Food Com- 
mittee in setting forth the indefinite 
outlines of the conservation program. 

“At a meeting of the entire BIPP 
staff, advertising agency and public 
relations counsel in Chicago on my 
return home from the Citizens Food 
Committee meeting in Washington, it 
was decided that the BIPP move 
ahead full steam to prepare a third 
revision of its program in all its 
ramifications for final industry ap- 
proval at the October American Bak- 
ers Association convention,” it was 
announced by Harry W. Zinsmaster, 
ABA chairman and a member of the 
Citizens Food Committee. “At that 
time the industry and the BIPP con- 
tributors will be asked to voice their 
approval of the industry taking lead- 
ership in what is probably the great- 
est opportunity for the baking indus- 
try in serving the public, the govern- 
ment and the hungry people abroad.” 


“Waste Less” Is Theme 


It was indicated that the deciding 
factor in the decision to continue 
BIPP plans was the interpretation of 
President Truman’s appeals as a 
“waste less” campaign rather than 
a “eat less” campaign. The President 
has emphasized in his remarks to the 
press in announcing his program that 
he is not asking the American peo- 
ple to “eat less” but to “waste less.” 

“In our forthcoming consumer pub- 
lic service programs, we will stress 
the immediate and urgent need to 
buy wisely, eat sensibly, waste noth- 
ing,’ Mr. Zinsmaster said in a wire 
to Charles Luckman, chairman of the 
Citizens Food Committee. “Thus we 
all are confident that within our own 
baking industry, we can effect substan- 
tial savings and through our appeals 
to the consumer, additional savings 
can be achieved to conserve millions 
of bushels of wheat. As the industry 
which provides the staff of life, we 
fully realize and accept our respon- 
sibility to assume a position of lead- 
ership in America’s effort to help 
save food to help save lives.” 

The role American bakers will play 
in the present food crisis will be made 
clear at the ABA convention to be 
held in the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
Oct. 30-Nov. 1. Revised plans for the 
BIPP have met with complete gov- 
ernment’ endorsement and will be 
even more effective than originally 
planned, according to the advertising 
and public relations counsels. 

“Because of this great public serv- 
ice, bakers will be hailed as America’s 
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ARGENTINE WHEAT AREA 
REVISED DOWNWARD 


Cables from Buenos Aires state 
that a revised official estimate of the 
1947-48 wheat acreage in Argentina 
places the area at 13,620,000 acres, 
compared with the previous estimate 
of 14,335,000. 

Reasons given for the smaller acre- 
age included the drouth, floods in 
parts of the province of Buenos Aires, 
fears of a locust invasion and the 
tendency of farmers to raise more 
livestock. 





No. 1 citizens, and at the same time 
bakery products will achieve top posi- 
tion on every housewives’ shopping 
list as high nutrition and low cost 
foods,” C. P. Binner, ABA president, 
pointed out. 

The presentation of the BIPP — 
showing the full scope of the advertis- 
ing and public relations program in- 
volved—will be the feature event of 
what is expected to be the largest 
and most successful convention in the 
history of the association. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Pessible Flour Run 
on Food Propaganda 
Might Defeat Plan 


Family flour merchandisers are ap- 
prehensive that the many newspaper 
stories from Washington recently 
quoting various authorities, great and 
small, on the possible rationing of 
bread and the many conservation 
schemes may lead to a run on family 
flour that would defeat any savings 
achieved by imposition of such re- 
strictions on buying. 

No great evidence of such a con- 
sumer movement has yet appeared, 
although a few declared that there 
were occasional preliminary signs of 
such reaction this week. 

Since rationing cannot be _ insti- 
tuted without an act of Congress, 
which is not likely to get around to 
considering any bread tickets before 
January, the inevitable preliminary 
build up to any such attempt prob- 
ably would be long enough to create 
such a run and offset whatever flour 
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consumption reductions that could be 
achieved by rationing over any lim- 
ited period of time. 


Would Defeat Conservation 


Accumulation of flour stocks by 
consumers would be a heavy blow to 
any conservation program and ulti- 
mately would result in considerable 
waste of flour, hoarded stocks of 
which in time would go out of con- 
‘dition. Results of this kind were 
achieved in family flour during the 
time when 80% extraction flour was 
enforced as a war measure. If the full 
and true facts of flour disposition 
were known, it is probable that the 
evidence would show practically as 
much net loss of food from that op- 
eration as was theoretically attained 
by the smaller number of bushels of 
wheat ground under the 80% rule. 

Reports of spoilage of flour hoarded 
to circumvent the 80% extraction or- 
der were numerous. In _ instances, 
housewives returned unusable flour 
that had been held in attics and other 
storage places for months. 


Some Retail Pick-Up 


Some retail grocers have experi- 
enced an increased call for family 
flour in the past few days which has 
included requests for the larger-sized 
sacks. This has not been considered 
a “run,” but it has reduced floor 
stocks to a considerable degree. As 
yet, this has not been reflected in any 
expansion in demand for family flour 
at the mills, however. 

It is pointed out by millers that 
the present high price of flour prob- 
ably would be a deterrent to any 
sizable run on family flour, since the 
type of family most likely to need 
flour—the lower income group—would 
be unable to finance the purchasing 
of important amounts. 
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BREAD RATIONS REDUCED 
BY SPANISH GOVERNMENT 


LONDON—Owing to the unsatis- 
factory grain harvest and poor im- 
port prospects, the Spanish govern- 
ment has decided to reduce the bread 
ration for the poorer classes from 8% 
oz. to 5% oz. per day. The bread ra- 
tion for persons with a slightly higher 
income has also been reduced to 5% 
oz. while the ration for persons in 
the high income groups is now down 
to 3% oz. 
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Britain Raises Wheat Price 


to Canada to 


LONDON — The ministry of food 
announced Oct. 1 that Great Britain 
has agreed to pay $2 bu. for Canadian 
wheat of the 1948-49 crop year. Dis- 
cussions regarding the price, this year 
fixed at $1.55, were held in accord- 
ance with provisions of the Anglo- 
Canadian wheat agreement. 

“The United Kingdom government 
recognized,” said a ministry state- 
ment, “that in present world condi- 
tions a price somewhat higher than 
the price of $1.55 bu. fixed under the 
contract for the current year would 
be equitable.” 

Under the terms of the contract, 
Canada agreed to ship Britain 600 
million bushels of wheat, including a 
certain percentage of wheat flour, in 
the four crop years ending 1949-50. In 
the first two years the total to be 
supplied to the United Kingdom was 
160 million bushels in each of the 





$2 Bu. in “48-49 


years,.at $1.55 bu.; 140 million bush- 
els in 1948-49 at a minimum price 
of $1.25 bu., and a similar amount 
in 1949-50 at a minimum of $1 bu. 
However, the price for each of the 
last two crop years is to be nego- 
tiated. 
vy ¥ 


Exchange Head Sees 
$2 as Too Low; Pool 
Leaders Satisfied 


WINNIPEG—Stanley N. Jones, 
president of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change, commenting on the price in- 
crease to $2 bu. for wheat sold to 
Britain, starting Aug. 1, 1948, said it 
should have been much more. 
Mr. -Jones challenged the govern- 
ment’s present interpretation of the 
Canada-U.K. wheat agreement, and 
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September Flour Production Down 
From August Total 


Flour mills reporting their production figures to The Northwestern Miller 
manufactured 17,132,517 sacks of flour during September. This is a decrease 
of 405,858 sacks from their August output. The same mills reported produc- 
tion of 15,419,476 sacks during September, 1946, or 1,713,041 sacks less than 
that for the past month. Two years ago the production for September was 
15,245,813 and three years ago 14,806,705. 

Based upon Cénsus Bureau production figures for July, the latest avail- 
able, mills reporting to The Northwestern Miller in that month made 66% 
of the total produced in the U.S. Assuming that these mills operated at the 
same rate of capacity in September, the figures reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller indicate that flour production for the U.S. during that month 


was approximately 25,802,000 sacks. 


During September, 10 durum manufacturing companies, representing 
the total durum production in the U.S., made 1,003,211 sacks of durum 
products, an increase of 53,597 sacks over the output for August and 259,421 
sacks over the output for September, 1946. 


Monthly flour output, in 100-lb. sacks, with comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller by mills in principal producing areas: 





Sept Previous ————— Septem ber ————__, 
1947 month 1946 1945 1944 
WEGREMWOME cc cccecccsccrecccece 4,341,284 4,156,170 3,919,004 3,732,076 3,459,425 
DOUEIIPGE «cect coc ce cccecccess 6,452,786 6,805,425 5,720,586 5,477,592 5,195,687 
PPP Pee ee 2,463,647 2,404,322 2,098,789 2,176,560 2,126,368 
Central and Southeast ........ 2,506,157 2,626,319 2,248,976 2,378,860 2,418,380 
North Pacific Coast ........... 1,368,643 1,546,139 1,432,121 1,480,725 1,606,845 
Meese ee ee eee ere Tee 17,132,517 17,538,375 15,419,476 15,245,813 14,806,705 
Percentage of total U.S. output 66 66 67 71 73 


Total Monthly Production of Durum Productst 


Sept., 

1947 
Ten companies 1,003,211 
*Preliminary. 


Previous Septem ber —____,, 
month 1946 1945 1944 
949,614 743,790 882,019 895,478 





commented on various statements 
made by J. G. Gardiner, minister of 
agriculture. The Grain Exchange pres- 
ident said: “It can and will be argued 
that Britain, in her present dollar 
crisis, cannot afford to pay a price of 
more than $2. 

“However, members of the Winni- 
peg Grain Exchange, though anxious 
as loyal citizens of Canada and the 
British Commonwealth of Nations 
that everything possible be done to 
assist Britain in her extremity, can- 
not support a government policy of 
aid to Britain that compels our west- 
ern farmers alone to bear the burden 
of supplying cheap bread to Britain’s 
consumers. 

“This should be the responsibility 
of all Canadians, and should be as- 
sumed by all taxpayers and not by 
agriculture alone.” 

Other members of the trade said 
that an increase in price had been 
advocated for some time, and consid- 
ered it a step in the proper direction. 
S. A. Searle, vice president of the 
Searle Grain Co., said that however 
gratifying the announced price is, it 
is still considerably short of the world 
price. 

Farm leaders throughout the West 
also welcomed the increased price, and 
W. J. Parker, president of Manitoba 
Pool Elevators, said an increase had 
been anticipated. “It certainly could 
not have been less than $2 in view of 
the world’s needs and the present 
shortage, and also in view of the fact 
that the Dominion government has 
removed controls on the prices of 
things the farmer has to buy.” 

Ben S. Plumer, president of the 
Alberta Wheat Pool, expressed the 
opinion that the figure of $2 bu. for 
the crop year 1948-49, under the Brit- 
ish contract, is a fair one. “The Brit- 
ish government has treated us fair- 
ly. We did not expect anything else. 
The wheat producers of western Can- 
ada are fair-minded men. They have 
shown that they prefer stability and 
reasonable prices to booms and busts. 
But we do not want the prices of 
things we must buy to get beyond 
control.” 

In Canada’s political arena, most of 
the leaders of the political parties 


made little or no comment. Hon. John 
Bracken, leader of the Progressive 
Conservatives, contended that the 
price should have been much higher. 
However, Mr. Bracken in the last 
session of the House of Commons, 
endorsed the wheat agreement and 
the wheat board, and at that time 
offered no objection to the price level. 


¥ ¥ 


British Farm Prices Raised 


WINNIPEG — The British govern- 
ment Aug. 21 in London announced 
increased prices for wheat to British 
farmers in order to induce them to 
produce more, according to H. G. L. 
Strange, Searle Grain Co. 

“The price for this 1947 crop is 
now, in equivalent Canadian funds, 
$2.33 bu. to farmers at their country 
point of delivery,” says Mr. Strange. 
“For the 1948-49 crops the prices set 
are equivalent to $2.88 for the prod- 
uct of the first 10 acres—approxi- 
mately 300 bu.—and for the balance 
of the crop $2.48 bu. These are good 
prices to the British farmer on his 
farm, compared with the $1.18 bu. 
which Canadian farmers now receive 
at their country elevators, and, let us 
not forget, for Canadian wheat which 
is worth on the average on account 
of quality 19¢ bu. more than British 
wheat. 

“It is evident from these new Brit- 
ish prices that the British government 
considers wheat will be worth con- 
siderably more in 1948-49 than it is 
for this year 1947. 

“The world is badly short of 
wheat. The British government has 
adopted the right method to increase 
production by paying her farmers a 
higher price. Why is not that simple 
method also used with our Canadian 
farmers?” 
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WHEAT DUMP INSTALLED 
AT WALNUT CREEK MILL 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS — An 
electric wheat dump is being installed 
at the elevator of the Walnut Creek 
Milling Co. The new equipment will 
increase the elevator’s truck unload- 
ing capacity by about 300%, company 
officials said, 
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Grain Margins Increased to 33%% 





ACTION TAKEN RELUCTANTLY 


AT PRESIDENTIAL REQUEST. 


Truman’s Entry Into Controversy Held Result of Attacks 
by Harriman Committee and Clinton P. Anderson 
—Exchanges Say President Misinformed 


Leading grain exchanges, follow- 
ing special meetings of their boards 
of directors Oct. 6, increased margin 
requirements on new speculative fu- 
tures transactions in grain to 3344% 
of the market value. The increase 
became effective Oct. 7. 

In statements released by the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, the Minne- 
apolis Grain Exchange and the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade, it was 
pointed out that the action to in- 
crease margins was in compliance 
with President Truman’s request, 
first by radio the evening of Oct. 5 
and later by telegram. The exchanges 
emphasized, however, that the ac- 
tion was taken “with great reluct- 
ance,” since such a move “will nei- 
ther alleviate nor correct the situ- 
ation for which the President is seek- 
ing a remedy—high prices.” 


Harriman Committee Attacks 


The grain margin controversy 
flared anew when the Harriman com- 
mittee and Clinton P. Anderson, sec- 
retary of agriculture, last week 
lashed out in an attack on the com- 
modity exchanges for failure to boost 
margin requirements to 334% fol- 
lowing the Sept. 26 conference with 
Commodity Exchange Administra- 
tion officials and Secretary Ander- 
son. At that time, the exchanges 
adopted a sliding scale of margins, 
increasing the rate 5¢ bu. for each 
10¢ advance in price. 

This attack culminated in a de- 
mand by President Truman in his 
radio launching of the Citizens Food 
Committee conservation campaign, in 
which he stated that “the cost -of 
living in this country must not be 
a football to be kicked around by 
grain gamblers.” 


President Calls for 334;% 


In his radio statement, the Pres- 
ident stated that he was instruct- 
ing the Commodity Exchange Com- 
mission, which consists of the attor- 
ney general and the secretaries of 
agriculture and commerce, to de- 
mand that the grain exchanges in- 
crease their margin requirements to 
at least 33%%. “If the grain ex-. 
changes refuse, the government may 
find it necessary to limit the amount 
of trading,” the President said. 

Mr. Truman’s instructions were 
telegraphed by the Commodity Ex- 
change Commission to officials of 
the grain exchanges in the form 
of a “request,” but it was made un- 
mistakably clear that they were to 
be taken as an order which would 
be enforced. 

The Telegram 

In a 40-word telegram to the ex- 
changes, the commission said: 

“By direction of the President we 
request that the governing board of 
your exchange increase minimum 
initial margin requirements on all 
transactions in grain futures on your 
exchange to not less than 33%% 
of the market price. 


The telegram was signed by Clin- 
ton P. Anderson, secretary of agri- 
culture; W. Averell Harriman, sec- 
retary of commerce, and Tom C. 
Clark, attorney general. 


Margins No Price Cure 

In acceding to the President’s 
wishes, a joint statement of the Chi- 
cago and Minneapolis exchanges de- 
scribed the action as evidence of 
their willingness to cooperate with 
the government in time of emergency, 
adding, however, that “if the Presi- 
dent has been allowed to build his 
hope that in such a panacea lies 
the cure for high prices, then he 
has been sadly misinformed.” 

The statement attacked Mr. Tru- 
man’s use of the: word gambling in 
describing the operating methods of 
a part of the exchanges and re- 
sented his blame on speculation for 
high prices. “Grain prices are only 
influenced by the laws of supply and 
demand,” the statement said, “and 
the facts are that there just isn’t 
enough grain to meet normal domestic 
needs and at the same time carry 
out the government’s plan for ex- 
ports to feed the hungry nations of 
the world.” 


May Reduce Market Liquidity 

The raising of the margins is a 
step, the exchange statement assert- 
ed, “which we fear can result only 
in driving out that needed liquidity 
in the market—risk capital—which 
has heretofore been a vital stabiliz- 
ing influence.” : 

Prior to the action of the ex- 
changes and following the telegraphic 
request of the Commody Exchange 
Commission, Sen. Ralph Flanders (R., 
Vt.) told The Northwestern Miller’s 
Washington representative that “it 
was unfortunate that processors and 
legitimate hedgers had not had their 
day in court to explain how increased 
margins would affect them.” 





Earlier, the Vermont senator had 
told the grain exchange officials that 
he believed their sliding scale propos- 
al was satisfactory and should not 
be rejected by the Commodity Ex- 
change Authority without a test. He 
stated that he still believed that the 
exchange offer had not been sub- 
mitted to a fair test. 

Washington observers have ex- 
pressed the belief that the contro- 
versy over margin requirements is far 
from ended and that if the proper ap- 
proach had been made to influential 
and objective Republican senators, 
they would have urged the commod- 
ity markets to stand fast on their 
sliding scale proposal until all the 
facts could be aired. It was pointed 
out that up to this time, there is no 
evidence that the merits of the mar- 
gin controversy have ever been fully 
examined. 

The presidential blast was charac- 
terized by one Washington grain 
trade spokesman as “government by 
blackjack” and an “attempt by the 
chief executive to usurp power which 
he does not have under the statute.” 


K. C. Board Blames Exports 


Following the Kansas City board’s 
action in increasing margins to 
33% %, directors of the exchange, in 
a statement, said: 

“The purpose of margins is simply 
to provide a guarantee that the buy- 
er or seller will carry out the com- 
mitment he makes and the margins 
which have been established were 
deemed by the trade to be ample for 
that purpose. The principal function 
of the board of trade is to provide 
a market place, and it has never 
been considered to be within the scope 
of the purposes of such an institu- 
tion to undertake to direct or limit 
trading in any way. On the other 
hand, established conceptions of a 
proper market place make necessary 
an adequate volume of trade to bring 
about a true reflection of the value 
of grain. 

“The directors of the board of 
trade do not believe that the present 
high prices of grains are due to 
speculative activity, but it is their 
conviction that such prices are the 
direct and normal result of the ex- 
traordinary demand for the avail- 
able supply of grain. The board of 
trade does not assume to question 
the wisdom of the present govern- 
ment policies resulting in the ac- 


WHEAT ADVANCES DESPITE 
HIGHER MARGINS 


CHICAGO — Calls for increased 
margins apparently had little effect 
on wheat futures traders early in the 
session Oct. 7. December wheat here 
opened about 1'44¢ lower than the 
close Oct. 6, but quickly advanced 
nearly 7¢ bu. to a high of $2.8714. 
Later that delivery fell back to $2.84 
at noon, or 3'4,¢ above the previous 
close. May wheat was up 8!,¢ at one 
time at $2.7614, standing at $2.7314 
at noon, or 5'4¢ above the Oct. 6 
close. July wheat rose over 5¢ in the 
early part of the day, to $2.50'4, 
falling back to $2.4534 at noon, or 
only a cent or two above the previ- 
ous close. 





quisition of extraordinary quantities 
of grain, but this country must face 
the fact that the current effort to 
strip its bins bare sets up condi- 
tions which result in higher prices. 
It is for the people of this country 
to determine whether or not they 
wish to pursue a policy of buying 
and exporting every available bushel 
and thus bringing about higher prices, 
which, in such circumstances, would 
prevail even if there were no grain 
markets such as the boards of trade.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DEPARTMENT MANAGERS 
NAMED BY PILLSBURY 


BUFFALO — Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
has announced a split-up of its Buf- 
falo feed and grain department into 
two separate departments and the 
appointment of heads for each. 

Raymond W. Hale was named man- 
ager of the Buffalo millfeed sales 
department and Norris W. Krueger 
was appointed manager of the grain 
department. Mr. Krueger, who has 
been with Pillsbury since 1924, has 
been manager of the feed and grain 
department since early in March. Mr. 
Hale joined Pillsbury here in 1933 and 
has been assistant to Mr. Krueger. 

The change follows the reorganiza- 
tion of the company’s millfeed and 
grain setup in June. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ST. PAUL BAKERS MEET 

ST. PAUL, MINN.—The first fall 
meeting of the Associated Bakers of 
St. Paul was held at Ramaley’s Hall, 
668 Grand Ave., Oct. 7. 

















CCC Buys Nearly 24 Million Bushels 
Wheat in Week; Covered Through ’47 


Between noon Sept. 26 and noon 
Oct. 3, the Commodity Credit Corp. 
purchased 13,715,000 bu. wheat 
through its Minneapolis regional of- 
fice, followed by takings of 3,115,000 
bu. Oct. 4. The purchases at the 
spring wheat market were larger 
than at other centers and brought to- 
tal Minneapolis takings since Aug. 20 
up to 20,165,000 bu. Additional pur- 
chases at Minneapolis Oct. 6, included 
452,000 bu. 

Paying 2¢ over Kansas City De- 
cember for No. 1 hard in store and 
9¢ over Chicago December, basis Gulf, 
the CCC bought a record amount for 
any 24-hr. period during the new crop 


year from noon Oct. 4 to noon Oct. 6. 
The agency bought 5,215,000 bu. 
through the Kansas City regional of- 
fice during that period. 

Purchases at all markets between 
Sept. 26 and Oct. 3 amounted to 23,- 
963,674 bu. The breakdown of these 
takings includes 2,156,301 bu. at Port- 
land, Ore., 1,931,691 at Chicago, 6,- 
160,682 at Kansas City and 13,715,000 
at Minneapolis. 

Since July 1, total wheat purchases 
by the CCC have amounted to 134,- 
277,836 bu. Washington advices stated 
that the week’s procurement covered 
the export commitments through De- 
cember. 


Flour procurement in the week end- 
ed Oct. 3 amounted to 371,600 sacks, 
330,000 of which had been contracted 
the week before, but not officially re- 
ported. Flour buying since July 1 
now totals 7,034,317 sacks. 

No corn, oats or grain sorghums 
were bought last week, but the CCC 
took 311,595 bu. barley, virtually all 
at Minneapolis. Total barley buying 
since July 1 amounts to 3,025,012 bu. 

Last week’s wheat purchases of 
about 24 million bushels were the 
largest single week’s takings since 
last summer, when the agency was 
actively picking up winter wheat in 
the Southwest, 
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Farm Producers 
Get Blame for 
High Food Prices 


WASHINGTON—Eastern regional 
hearings by the joint congressional 
committee investigating food prices 
and general economic conditions met 
in East Coast cities last week and, 
according to Sen. Ralph Flanders (R., 
Vt.), chairman of this subcommittee, 
the responsibility for high food prices 
“is fairly well on the doorstep of the 
farm producers.” 

In this statement, the senator was 
inclined to place part of the blame 
for high food price levels on the com- 
modity markets, where he suspected 
“excessive speculation” was occurring. 
However, at a later time, when he 
was informed of the nature of grain 
trading, he concurred with commod- 
ity exchange officials that they had 
made a very reasonable offer to im- 
pose stricter margin requirements to 
halt speculative excesses. 


Supply, Demand Cited 


At the midwestern subcommittee 
hearings in Chicago witnesses in- 
cluded J. O. McClintock, president of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, and 
Richard F. Uhlmann, president of 
Uhlmann Grain Co., Kansas City, and 
vice president of the Chicago Board 
of Trade. 

After reviewing the grain supply 
and demand situation which has re- 
sulted in high prices, Mr. McClintock 
told the .subcommittee, “It is not 
going to do anyone any good to point 
the finger at the other fellow. There 
just isn’t enough grain to give us 
all we want, and at the same time, 
take care of world needs, without in- 
creasing grain prices.” 

Mr. Uhlmann described the neces- 
sity for commodity exchanges and the 
rules under which the Chicago Board 
of Trade operates. 

“In no way does the Board of 
Trade influence prices,” he said. “Our 
sole purpose is to provide an open, 
free and competitive market, con- 
sistent with the Bill of Rights, that 
will be safe and useful to the nation’s 
economy all the way from the farmer 
to the consumer.” 


Hearings Continue 


Midwestern hearings continued this 
week at Minneapolis, where R. C. 
Woodworth, Cargill, Inc., is sched- 
uled to be heard Oct. 8. An official 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., will be named 
by Philip W. Pillsbury, president of 
the company, to represent him at the 
hearings Oct. 9. 

Other central states hearings are 
scheduled for Kansas City, Dallas, 
Little Rock and Birmingham. The 
western schedule opened Oct. 6 at 
Denver, and will continue at Salt 
Lake City, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland and Seattle. 

During the eastern regional hear- 
ings, Dinsmore Worthing, Charles F. 
Cox & Co., testified at Boston on the 
effect of higher grain prices in this 
area. Mr. Worthing told the com- 
mittee that “the export program was 
largely responsible for present high 
price levels in grains and a halt in 
the program would bring grain prices 
tumbling down.” 

Most witnesses before the commit- 
tee represented consumer and labor 


- groups who made urgent pleas for 


rationing, price controls and other 
government control devices to halt 


uled for Richmond, Va., Oct. 7-9; 
Greensboro, N. C., Oct. 10, and At- 
lanta, Oct. 14-15. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


L. L. LUNDGAARD IS NEW 
FIELD REPRESENTATIVE 


KANSAS CITY—Lin L. Lundgaard 
has entered the joint sales depart- 
ment of the Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co. and Thomas Page Milling Co. as 
field representative, according to an 
announcement made this week by J. 
A. Willis, vice president and general 
manager of the offices at Kansas 
City. 

Mr. Lundgaard has been with the 
company for some time, located at 
the milling plants of the firm in To- 
peka, Kansas. Following his discharge 
from the army, he attended the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, from which he 
was graduated several months ago. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHARLES R. KOLB IS GMI 
EASTERN VICE PRESIDENT 


BUFFALO—Charles R. Kolb has 
been named vice president and gen- 
eral sales manager for the eastern 
division of General Mills, Inc., it was 
announced recently by Harry C. 
Lautensack, division president. 

Mr. Kolb has been with General 











Charles R. Kolb 


Mills and its predecessor, Washburn 
Crosby Co., since 1922. He started in 
the Boston branch office, transferred 
to Buffalo as assistant sales manager 
for General Mills in 1931. 

In 1942, he took a leave of absence 
to accept a commission in the US. 
Army Air Corps. In the fall of 1945, 
he returned to General Mills as assist- 
ant sales manager, eastern division. 
Mr. Kolb is also public services man- 
ager for General Mills’ eastern divi- 
sion, Buffalo. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL MILLS LEASES 
CENTENNIAL MILL SITE 


SEATTLE—The Sperry division of 
General Mills, Inc., has leased the 
Tacoma waterfront site formerly oc- 
cupied by the Centennial Flouring 
Mills Co. plant, which was destroyed 
by fire last January, and has pur- 
chased Centennial’s dock, two garage 
buildings and a partially completed 
concrete building which escaped the 
fire. 
The waterfront site, 200x750 ft., 
owned by the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, adjoins the present Sperry plant 
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and was acquired to make room for 
future expansion of the Sperry plant. 
Garnett B. Brady, who made the an- 
nouncement of the lease of the site 
and purchase of the buildings for 
E. O. Boyer, president of the division, 
said that no definite plans for the 
expansion program have been made. 
He added that acquisition of the for- 
mer Centennial site would permit the 
company to more than double the 
Sperry mill’s present capacity of 9,300 
sacks of flour daily. 

The Centennial company is proceed- 
ing with plans to rebuild its Tacoma 
plant on another site. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BACTERIOLOGIST SPEAKER 
AT MEETING OF CHEMISTS 


KANSAS CITY — Micro-flora of 
wheat flour was the subject of an in- 
formative talk given by Dr. Albert 
Saeger, professor of bacteriology, 
University of Kansas City, at the 
regular monthly meeting of the Kan- 
sas City section of the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists here on 
Oct. 1. 

Dr. Saeger outlined in his talk the 
bases of bacteriology as applied to 
cereals and gave a short refresher 
course on bacteria, molds and yeasts. 
Of added interest was a demonstra- 
tion of cultures of molds which have 
been identified on wheat and flour, 
together with various bacterial prep- 
arations which have been isolated 
from flour. 

A. L. Lancaster, chief chemist of 
the Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kan- 
sas, was elected secretary of the dis- 
trict to fill the unexpired term of 
Dr. R. J. Sumner who has moved 
to Chicago. 

The next meeting of the group will 
be Nov. 5 at which time a film on 
vitamins will be shown. 








BREAD it8 THE 


Terminals Asked 
to Step Up CCC 
Wheat Movement 


KANSAS CITY—To step up move- 
ment of export wheat to the Gulf, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission this 
week requested terminals of Kansas 
City to load an average of 110 cars 
a day of Commodity Credit Corp.- 
owned wheat for the next three 
weeks. If this goal is not attained, 
the ICC indicated a reimposition of 
the boxcar permit system would be 
necessary in the Southwest. 

Gulf loadings of CCC wheat are 
running far behind schedule, and it 
is reported that 47 boats are waiting 
at dock for cargoes. A total of 4,200,- 
000 bu. must be loaded out in Octo- 
ber; meanwhile demurrage charges 
are piling up at the Gulf. 

Last week only 383 cars of wheat 
were loaded out of Kansas City for 
CCC account, one of the smallest 
weekly totals in recent months. If 
this figure is not doubled in the re- 
maining weeks of this month, ICC 
may require elevators to secure per- 
mits before any car can be moved. 

Grain trade and government offi- 
cials agree that the boxcar situation 
has become grave in the Southwest. 
The peak loading season of the year 
is now at hand, with the preholiday 
rush of manufactured goods to re- 
tailers, the movement of fall-harvest- 
ed grains and the divergence of box- 
cars to the Northwest for. the spring 
wheat movement all going on simul- 
taneously. Yet the ICC hopes every 
possible car can be pressed into ex- 
port service. 


STAFF OF LIFE 


Promotional Plans Endorsed 
by Connecticut Bakers’ Group 


By GEORGE W. POTTS 


Editorial Staff 
The Northwestern Miller 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. — Latest 
developments in the baking industry 
promotional program were outlined 
to members of the Connecticut Bak- 
ers Assn., Inc., by Sherman T. Ramey, 
director of promotion of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., Chicago, during 
the 15th annual convention of the 
Connecticut group held here Oct. 6. 

Mr. Ramey informed the bakers 
that the change in the over-all food 
picture in recent weeks had caused 
BIPP to change its original advertis- 
ing s'ant based on the slogan “Help 
Yourself to Another Helping.” The 
program now will stress conservation 
featuring baked goods with the 
theme, “Precious—Handle with Care.” 

He indicated these were the plans 
of .the moment and more details 
would be announced at the coming 
ABA convention. The ABA repre- 
sentative said that it was the studied 
opinion of the association directors 
that the campaign should go on and 
would be a factor in keeping the in- 
dustry in a strong position. 

In a resolution adopted at the meet- 
ing, the CBA endorsed BIPP and 
called for further public relations ac- 
tivity in the state to tie in with the 
national campaign. 

The association also pledged whole- 
hearted support of the food conserva- 


tion program. In this connection, it 
was recommended in a _ resolution 
that flour be shipped to Europe in- 
stead of wheat, the recommendation 
being based on the ground that wheat 
shipped to France has been going to 
black market cattle raisers instead of 
millers. The resolution pointed out 
that if flour were shipped millfeeds 
would stay in this country for feed- 
ing purposes and Europeans would 
be assured of a better bread supply. 
Leon A. McDonald, DeLaurent 
Bake Shop, Inc., Bridgeport, was re- 
elected president for another term. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 16.94 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 16.94, as 
compared with 13.18 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid for early shipment from Cal- 
cutta of lightweight and heavyweight 
burlap expressed in cents per pound 
of cloth is 34.83, as compared with 
17.33 a year ago. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WAUKOMIS CO-OP EXPANDS 














WAUKOMIS, OKLA. — Stockhold- 
ers voted authority recently to the 
Waukomis (Okla.) Co-Op Supply Co. 
to construct a 100,000-bu. elevator. 
Capital stock of the organization was 
increased from $20,000 to $60,000. 
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Confusing Export Goal Statements and Proposed Food 
Conservation Plans Cause Erratic Price Action—Mills 
Unable to Advise Customers of Future Trends 


Confusing statements out of Wash- 
ington about the export relief pro- 
gram and jittery condition of wheat 
markets very effectively cut down the 
interest in flour the past week and 
volume of sales fell well below mill 
capacity. Both buyers and sellers 
found it extremely difficult to keep 
up with the market even within in- 
dividual daily trading periods, and 
the long-time outlook became mud- 
dled by the statements of increased 
exports, short supplies before an- 
other crop and the various food con- 
servation theories to be tried in this 
country as a means of building up for- 
eign shipments. The Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. competed with mills for cash 
wheat supplies, the agency taking tre- 
mendous quantities of both spring and 
winter grain. 


EXPORT BUSINESS 
RATHER QUIET 


Some export licenses for Latin 
America have been coming through, 
but since most of this business has 
been booked in anticipation by mill- 
ers with historical records, it has not 
stepped up new business volume to 
any important extent. The British 
continue in the market for clears, but 
bids are too low to attract much busi- 
ness, the last being around $5.75, 
sacked, Gulf, net. Otherwise, there is 
no current interest. 


SPRING MILLS 
SELL 47% 


Spring wheat mills sold only about 
47% of capacity last week, with busi- 
ness reported quiet most of the pe- 
riod. This compares with 150% a 
week earlier and 66.6% a year ago. 
Bakers are reported to be fairly well 
covered until the close of the calen- 
dar year and the only sales consum- 
mated were relatively small lots to 
medium-sized independents who had 
been holding off. Bakers report a 
squeeze at present bread price levels, 
although some recent upward adjust- 
ments were reported. With a range 
of 44¢ bu. between the high and low 
points of the wheat market in the 
space of one week, it has been ex- 
tremely difficult for millers to do 
business. Buyers are afraid to look 
too far ahead and millers are equal- 
ly confused. Millers are not trying to 
advise customers one way or the other 
and some of the smaller companies 
are limiting sales to single cars for 
shipment by the end of the year. Be- 
yond that, they are afraid to sell since 
they cannot buy cash wheat from 
terminal elevators for delivery after 
Jan. 1. 


SOUTHWESTERN SALES 
SLACKEN 


Following a fair volume of busi- 
ness early in the week from chain 
bakers, the southwestern flour situa- 
tion turned dull. Sales for the period 
averaged 82% of capacity, as com- 
pared with 100% in the preceding 
week and 69% a year ago. Around 
10% of the volume was export busi- 
ness, both government and private, 
with the remainder primarily bakery 
business. Average of the baking in- 
dustry bookings probably is around 


60 days’ supply, ranging from only a 
few weeks to as much as 90 days, or 
longer. High flour prices constitute 
a pinch on bakers at present bread 
levels. Some bakers have bids for flour 
somewhat under the market, which 
may result in a little business on 
wheat setbacks, but no broad busi- 
ness is expected until the impasse is 
broken either by bread increases or 
flour declines. Family trade was light, 
but the possibility of a run on family 
flour is seen if rationing talk should 
take a serious turn. The British con- 
tinue in the market for clears, but 
bids are too low to attract much 
business. 


EASTERN TRADE 
CAUTIOUS 


Buffalo mills report the trade buy- 
ing cautiously on the rapidly fluctuat- 
ing market. Individual orders are of 
small size, but combined they make 
a good volume and mills are running 
actively to meet the demand. Short- 
age of cars is a handicap at times and 
some mills lost a little running time 
the past week on this account. Mod- 
erate buying by jobbers featured the 
Metropolitan New York business. 
Small bakers have been forced to re- 
plenish stocks, but have taken no 
more than actual near-by needs. 
Early in the week, chain bakers pur- 
chased some southwestern flour. 

Boston business was light, with 
buyers confused by the rapid price 
changes. Bakers are complaining of 
the pinch between flour costs and 
bread prices. Increases in the latter 
bring the fear of consumer resist- 
ance. Philadelphia users appear to be 
supplied for the time being, and cur- 
rent business is restricted. Buying in- 
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FLOUR BUYERS BACK AWAY 
FROM VERY MUDDLED MARKET 


terest in the Pittsburgh territory 
again is lagging. Retail bakers com- 
plain of high ingredient costs, but 
fear a return to home baking if bread 
and other baked goods prices are ad- 
vanced. 


CENTRAL STATES 
DEMAND SPOTTY 


Chicago trade continued spotty, 
with sales scattered and for replace- 
ment needs only. Bakers backed 
away from the high prices and are 
waiting for market dips to replenish 
supplies. Family flour business was 
also light. Cleveland jobbers made 
few new contracts the past week. Most 
of the trade in that market recently 
covered needs for 120 days and is 
marking time in the hope of a more 
favorable market before adding more 
commitments. Bread prices at Cleve- 
land were raised 1¢ loaf during the 
week. St. Louis mills reported very 
good orders from large and small 
bakers for up to 120 days’ shipment, 
although several such buyers pre- 
ferred to await a more settled wheat 
market before making additional con- 
tracts. 


SOUTHERN BUYERS, 
SELLERS CONFUSED 


Southeastern buyers are confused 
by the erratic price action and mill 
representatives are reluctant to give 
advice on future trends. Scattered 
bakery sales were reported the past 
week, but the volume was not large. 
However, during the past two weeks, 
some bakers are reported to have cov- 
ered needs for 60 to 90 days, with one 
or two extending purchases through 
February and March. Bakers say the 
recent bread price increase has been 
offset by further advances in ingredi- 
ent costs and they are again in a 
price squeeze. New Orleans business 
was restricted by the price increases 
and uncertainty over the foreign re- 
lief program. 


PACIFIC INTEREST 
IRREGULAR 
Intermittent activity in flour trade 


is evident in the Pacific Northwest, 
but mills still are without government 





Semolina, Granulars Demand Remains 


on Nearby Basis; 


From a high point of $6.55 last 
week, durum granulars have declined 
to $6.20 sack, bulk, f.o.b. Minneap- 
olis. Buying continues steady in a 
small way, but manufacturers still 
show little or no interest in their fu- 
ture needs. Comparatively few have 
contracted beyond 90-day require- 
ments, with a number of smaller 
companies buying from month-to- 
month. Shipping directions are heavy 
and although durum mills are operat- 
ing at full capacity, all are far be- 
hind on deliveries. 

Aside from possibly half a dozen 
outstanding exceptions, the macaroni 
trade has shown no-interest whatever 
in semolina. Semolina has been avail- 
able for the last month at 40¢ sack 
over granulars, but apparently the 
majority of manufacturers are satis- 
fied with granulars and have no plans 
for switching back to semolina. 

The long expected price rise in 
macaroni products became a reality 
last week, when a leading manufac- 
turer announced a 10¢ increase on 20- 
lb. boxes of macaroni and spaghetti 
and a 5¢ rise in 10-Ib. boxes of egg 
noodles. Other manufacturers were 
expected to follow suit, as it has been 
pointed out that most of them have 


Macaroni Price Up 


been operating at a loss during the 
past 60 days or more, due to higher 
costs of durum granular and semolina. 
Domestic demand for macaroni 
products is reported brisk in-the Mid- 
west, but only moderate in the East, 
following an early season run of or- 
ders. Export demand continues to ab- 
sorb a large percentage of the run- 
ing time of plants in the East, al- 
though many were withdrawn from 
the export market pending adjust- 

ment of prices. 
Durum wheat prices, delivered at 
Minneapolis, Oct. 4, were as follows: 
Minneapolis 


1 Amber Durum or better...... $2.84@2.86 
2 Amber Durum or better...... 2.84@2.86 
3 Amber Durum or better...... 2.83 @ 2.85 
1 Durum or better ......-ccscecs 2.77@2.82 
2 Durum or better ............- 2.77@2.82 
3 Durum or better ............. 2.76@2.81 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten milling companies, which represent the 
total capacity in the United States, in 
sacks, with comparisons; percentage of ca- 
pacity based on six-day week: 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
Sept. 28-Oct. 4 ...... %218,168 93 
Previous week ....... 253,611 108 
Year ago ............. 206,921 99 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-Oct. 4, 1947 ...... 2,843,127 
July 1-Oct. 5, 1946 2,343,356 


*Preliminary. 
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business for October and a few are 
running short of grinding orders. Do- 
mestic business has been spottier than 
usual this year, with buyers showing 
more than customary reluctance to 
take hold for future delivery. Port- 
land bakers raised bread. prices 1¢ 
during the week. 


CANADIAN EXPORTS 
BAN RELAXED 


Canadian mills have been notified 
by the wheat board that they may of- 
fer flour to certain specified coun- 
tries besides the U.K. for delivery to 
the end of December. Allocations to 
some of these countries already have 
been taken up, among them New- 
foundland, Liberia and the Dutch 
West Indies. Britain has agreed to a 
price of $2 bu. for the 1948-49 crop 
wheat in place of the present $1.55. 
U.K. sales of flour last week amount- 
ed to about 70,000 sacks, and business 
with other countries was close to 
600,000 sacks. Mills are running to 
capacity, although there are sugges- 
tions that the car situation will tight- 
en considerably and this may curtail 
flour shipments to some extent. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS SLIGHT DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 44,965 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 66% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 4,- 
082,197 sacks, compared with 4,127,- 
162 sacks in the previous week and 
3,845,946 sacks in the corresponding 
week a year ago. Two years ago the 
figure was 3,786,915 and three years 
ago 3,423,829. Flour production in- 
creased 58,000 sacks in the Southwest 
over a week ago and 22,000 in the 
North Pacific Coast while production 
decreased 21,000 sacks in the North- 
west, 81,000 in Buffalo and 24,000 in 
the Central and Southeast. 


———BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 


MILLFEED MARKETS 
EASIER WITH GRAINS 


—<—>— 
Feed Conservation Program and Bet- 
ter Corn Prospects Curtail De- 
mand—Offers Not Pressing 


Influenced by the downward action 
of grain prices, a private prediction 
of 72 million bushels increase in corn 
prospects and the government pro- 
gram of feed conservation, millfeed 
markets turned easier the past week. 

Kansas City prices are $3@3.50 ton 
lower on both bran and shorts for the 
week. Offerings, though not in heavy 
volume, were in excess of the demand, 
which was rather quiet. A shortage 
of boxcars was holding up current 
shipments of feed, although the situ- 
ation as yet is not considered too 
serious. 

Minneapolis prices dropped $1@2 
ton for the week, with buyers show- 
ing stiffened resistance at the decline. 
Mixers were especially indifferent. 
Occasionally a buyer who had to have 
a car or two came in for supplies, but 
millers report that had any sizable 
quantity of feed been pressing for sale, 
they would have had difficulty in find- 
ing buyers. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 

ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 

mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 


points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 


Sept. Sept. oe Oct. 
4 
18,062 23,553 22,833 *29,883 








Five mills ... 
*Four mills. 
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Wheat Futures Close Lower. 
With Industry Confused 


Conflicting Export Goal Statements and Unpredictable CCC 
Action Result in Caution—Conservation Program Launched 


Wheat futures closed Oct. 6 with 
net losses of 544@15%¢ bu. as com- 
pared with a week ago, after having 
been higher in the early days of the 
period and substantially lower at one 
time. Confusing statements on the ex- 
port program, mention by Clinton P. 
Anderson of a scheme to buy grain 
direct from farmers, heavy purchases 
by the Commodity Credit Corp. and 
the launching of President Truman’s 
“waste less” food conservation cam- 
paign contributed to the up and down 
market action that made flour trad- 
ing conditions very difficult. 

As of Sept. 6, closing prices at lead- 
ing wheat futures markets were: Chi- 
cago—December $2.80%, May $2.67%, 
July $2.45%; Minneapolis—December 
$2.74, May $2.63; Kansas City—De- 
cember $2.72, May $2.59%, July 
$2.36%4. It is interesting to note that 
the deferred deliveries show the heav- 
iest losses, despite the fact that no 
rain relief came to the dry regions in 
the Great Plains wheat belt. 


CCC Heavy Buyer 


CCC wheat buying was tremendous 
at times, the agency acquiring 18 mil- 
lion bushels in five days at points 
east of the Rockies. Its activities 
were unpredictable, fluctuating from 
the Southwest to the Northwest from 
day to day. A lull in its acceptances 
Oct. .2 led to the thought that per- 
haps the government buying had been 
halted because of advancing pre- 
miums which its competition had 
brought about, but the very next day 
CCC was in again for huge amounts. 
It was reported from Washington 
that the export program through De- 
cember had been covered and that 
future buying would be for January. 
Continued heavy takings, however, 
caused some observers to wonder if 
the suggested plan of buying up wheat 
to keep it from being fed to live- 
stock was being put into effect. 


Conservation May Bear Fruit 


The wheat conservation program is 
expected to bear some fruit in sav- 
ings on the part of livestock feeders 
and the distilling industry has agreed 
to stay away from use of wheat and 
to conserve on other grains. Effects 
of the President’s suggestion that res- 
taurants do not serve bread and rolls 
unless requested and that all Ameri- 
cans save a slice of bread each day 
cannot be appraised, although it is 
conceded by some that a little wheat 
could be saved by those means. The 
corn crop outlook appears to be a 
little better than a month ago. One 
usually reliable private statistician 
increased his estimate as of Oct. 1 
by 72 million bushels over his Sep- 
tember estimate. Most of the crop 
appears to have matured ahead of 
frost damage and feeding quality is 
expected to be considerably better 
than anticipated earlier. Flour de- 
mand fell off materially as buyers 
backed away from the erratic price 
action and total sales for the week 
were well below mill capacity. 


Farmers Still Holding 


Farmers still are reported holding 
tightly to surplus wheat supplies be- 
cause of the income tax factor and 
bullish views for the future in view 
of the much advertised strong world 
demand. Mr. Anderson’s mention of 
a possible plan to buy direct from 
farmers carried the implications that 





some sort of deferred settlement cer- 
tificate would be involved to circum- 
vent the income tax angle. Treas- 
ury officials have indicated that such 
an arrangement would be a subter- 


-fuge and would not be countenanced. 


Springs in Active Demand 

Movement of wheat to spring wheat 
terminals held up well, with 4,159 
cars at Minneapolis and 4,329 cars at 
Duluth. The large receipts, however, 
seemed to melt away from day to 
day in face of the broad and active 
demand which prevailed. Mills were 
concerned about the huge quantities 
which government buyers wanted, 
and tried to lay in stocks for their 
own requirements. This active com- 
petition resulted in sharp gains in 
premiums, in addition to advance 
which took place in the basic futures. 
Largest gain was made in ordinary 
protein wheat, since government buy- 
ing was centered on this kind. Buy- 
ing interest lagged a little toward the 
close of the week when government 
buying became somewhat less aggres- 
sive. Because of the strong spot situ- 
ation, interest in to-arrive lots in- 
creased, 8¢ over Minneapolis Decem- 
ber being bid for 12% protein 1 dark 
northern spring for delivery in Oc- 
tober, with 1¢ additional for each 
1% protein higher. Duluth bids were 
4¢ over Minneapolis. 

Offerings of durum wheat were 
again liberal, but with government 
absorption liberal, premiums rose to 
sharply higher levels. All offerings, 
including qualities generally consid- 
ered unsuitable for milling, were 
readily taken. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Oct. 4: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ib. .....6-0e eee $2.85 @ 2.89 
1 DNS 59 Ib. wwe cee ee ee eeeeeees 2.84@2.88 
1 DNS 58 Ib. on. cee ecceeeineees 2.84@2.88 
BS TD CF We ccc cis ccccscccsecs 2.83 @2.87 
BS DNB 66 ID. ..ccccccsccsevccse 2.81 @2.86 
3S DNS GE ID. 2c. wcccccccccscces 2.80@2.85 


Protein premiums: 13%, 10¢; 14%, 20¢; 


15%, 30¢; 16%, 40¢. 
K. C. Demand Slackens 

After climbing to new peaks early 
last week, wheat values at Kansas 
City became easier and demand was 
considerably less aggressive. The gov- 
ernment greatly expanded purchases 
in the period, paying 2¢ over the De- 
cember future, but ordinary proteins 
were selling 3@4¢ over in the cash 
market. Mill buying was limited, de- 
mand being fair, but there were oc- 
casional single buyers who took good 
quantities. In general, however, mills 
ordered in small lots, concentrating 
their interest on good milling varie- 
ties. Premiums by Oct. 4 had ad- 
vanced %@l1¢ on ordinary samples, 
yet during the same time the trend 
was the reverse with higher proteins. 
On Oct. 6 protein wheat slipped an- 
other cent, while ordinary varieties 
were unchanged to %¢ higher. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City, Oct. 4, protein con- 
tent considered: 






No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.76 4% @3.33 
No. 2 Dark and Hard.. -.+ 2.75% @3.32 
No. 3 Dark and Hard.. . 2.75% @3.31 
No. 4 Dark and Hard.. . 2.74% @3.30 
Me. 2 BOG wccccceses . 2.78% @2.82 
No. 2 Red .. . 2.77% @2.81% 
Ws BURG boty vows des ctesves 2.77% @2.81 
Bes © WE wh esnsacesrsgccess 2.76% @2.80% 


Fort Worth reported ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard winter selling Oct. 6 
at $2:90@2.91, basis delivered Texas 
comimon points, with a good demand 
for the light offerings. 
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Sept. 28- Sept. 29- Sept. 30- 
Oct. 4, Previous Oct. 5, Oct. 6, Oct. 1-7, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 
eee eee ee Eee E *1,015,481 1,036,192 1,011,867 892,077 860,498 
a HRC eee ee 1,599,391 1,541,361 1,402,181 1,377,239 1,133,987 
SOUEEMON | bois deennene ss ovetnee §21,521 602,079 495,358 565,347 520,675 
Central and Southeast ......... *583,511 607,560 566,454 621,513 562,300 
North Pacific Coast ........... *362,293 339,970 370,086 330,739 “ 346,369 
MT POer eC oer Tite 4,082,197 4,127,162 3,845,946 3,786,915 3,423,829 
Percentage of total U.S. output 66 66 67 71 73 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
— Percentage of capacity operated ~ cr July P ° ‘ 
Sept. 28- Sept. 29- Sept. 30- 
Oct. 4, Previous Oct. 5, Oct. 6, Oct. 1-7, Oct. 4, Oct. 5, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 1947 1946 
Northwest ...... 99 101 96 90 88 13,061,042 11,658,056 
Southwest ee 100 96 101 82 21,329,379 19,232,504 
Butfalo ...cecess 100 82 94 90 7,022,079 6,929,668 
Central and S. E. 74 77 72 78 71 7,850,208 6,752,607 
No. Pacific Coast 100 94 98 92 84 4,675,954 4,138,905 
WetAS. 000865 95 96 90 93 83 53,938,662 48,711,740 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output _ tivity Montana and Iowa: 
Sept. 28-Oct. 4.. 944,280 995,951 105 r 
Previous week .. 944,280 959,544 102 ‘Weelty wom SU. pal 
Year ago ....... 894,660 896,305 100 capacity output tivity 
Two years ago .. 814,380 873,746 107 Sept. 28-Oct. 4.. 646,200 *617,975 96 
Five-year Average ......cccceceees 96 Previous week .. 646,200  *635,072 98 
Ten-year AVCTABS ....... sc eeereces 84 WOOP OHO ceccice 667,800 624,845 94 
Kansas City Two years ago .: 667,800 612,895 92 
Sept. 28-Oct. 4.. 372,720 403,764 108 PEVOG*VORP BVOTARDD occccccccccccecs 17 
Previous week .. 372,720 389,801 105 WOT GVUNOD cc ccccccccccasves 66 
WOSE OBO scccees 364,320 338,925 93 * 
Two years ago .. 352,800 334,568 95 Pecenmuary. 
Five-year Average .......eeeeeeeee 81 eapo! 
Ten-ye@r AVCTABZS ....ccccccsccces 80 ere ite 
Wichita Sent, 28-Oct. 4.. 378,360 *397,506 105 
. 724 « 9 
Sept. 28-Oct. 4.. 118,800 100,426 eS Yor ane: eeaes * 'aeeaes 7 
Previous week .. 118,800 96,763 EE & = eee “ 182 
A Two years ago .. 321,360 279,182 87 
SOF SHO. v-ciaces 112,800 93,747 83 Five-year average 91 
Two years ago .. 111,132 107,485 97 aii oath hts 
Ad : , , Ten-year average ..........eeeeeee 78 
Five-year Average ......eseeeeeees 82 - 
TON-YOAF AVETABS .....0ccccccccccs 81 Preliminary. 
Salina CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Sept. 28-Oct. 4.. 100,200 99,250 9 
Previous week .. 100,200 95,253 95 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Year ago ....... 84,600 73,204 87 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
Two years ago .. 80,556 61,440 16 ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
Five-year Average .....cceeccccees 89 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
TOM VORF SVOTGRS sec cc sescwctdcces 88 capacity output _ tivity 
Sept. 28-Oct. 4.. 791,466 *583,511 74 
PACIFIC COAST Previous week .. 791,466 607,560 17 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: Year ago ....... 780,846 566,454 72 
Seattle and Tacoma District Two years ago .. 794,456 621,513 78 
Five-year Average .......ceeeeeees 70 
Sept. 28-Oct. 4.. 223,320  *232,060 104 vi 
Previous week .. 223,320  *245,843 110 7 > Rip sont dam tala Salata de = 
Year ago ....... 243,720 247,459 102 Preliminary. 
Two years ago .. 225,720 196,171 87 
WEVOTPGee GUOGGRS 2 ciccsrisvaccées 82 BUFFALO 
bai Somes ee beeen peceeecese 75 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
reliminary. capacity output _ tivity 
Portland District Sept. 28-Oct. 4.. 601,200 *521,521 87 
Sept. 28-Oct. 4.. 140,010 130,23 Previous week .. 601,200 602,079 100 
Pp P m : : 93 Year ago ....... 601,200 495,358 82 
revious week .. 140,010 94,127 67 
> ° 9 ee ’ ’ 
Year ago ....... 134,200 122,627 91 Two years ago .. 600,600 565,347 94 
Two years ago .. 143,200 134,568 102 Five-year Average ......ccscessees 84 
Five-year average ........csceeees gg Ten-year average .......-....++++. 82 
TOn-YOGr GVOTARG« 2... cece ccccccce 77 *Preliminary. 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the 


current and prior two weeks, together with 


season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures shoW production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest*—, ——Northwest*—, -—Buffalot—, -Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


Sept. 28-Oct. 4. 32,388 437,711 19,606 
Previous week .. 31,213 19,950 
Two weeks ago 31,382 19,640 
err 28,394 331,528 17,366 
IGGS.. coc cccvcuse BUee 364,039 18,064 
BOE: pesvccveees 22,963 331,511 17,425 
BOGE. 4 da¥e bored’ 25,240 338,944 16,247 
Five-yr. average 27,375 360,747 17,742 
*Principal mills. fAll mills. 


tPreliminary. 


252,083 $10,447 132,899 62,441 $22,693 
11,605 62,768 
10,974 61,996 
183,143 9,308 117,215 55,068 631,886 
239,719 11,448 149,188 57,401 752,946 
211,683 10,544 133,734 50,932 676,928 
197,998 9,724 132,210 61,211 669,152 
216,925. 10,294 133,049 55,411 710,721 


**75% of total capacity. 





The CCC was the principal wheat 
buyer in Pacific Northwest markets 
the past week, purchasing for a four- 
day period 2,040,005 bu. CCC fol- 
lowed the full limit of the daily mar- 
kets, buying everything that was of- 
fered. Total purchases in the Pacific 
Northwest now total close to 30 mil- 
lion bushels of the current wheat 
crop. Difficulty is now being experi- 
enced in moving wheat to terminals, 


one railroad in particular having an 
acute car shortage, which promises 
to get worse. Wheat prices followed 
the general trend of eastern markets, 
with soft white. wheat selling from 
$2.62 to $2.65 bu. Baart wheat soared 
over the $3 mark, with bids as high 
as $3.06 bu., but tapering off slightly 
later. Weather has been favorable 
for fall seeding operations, with am- 
ple moisture. Seeding has been com- 
pleted in some of the earlier areas. 
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Some Bread Price Increases Reported | 





SCATTERED HIKES AVERAGE 


Ic LB., SURVEY INDICATES 


Prices Have Not Been Increased in Several Important 
Centers, Although Additional Increases Are 
Considered “Inevitable” 


Scattered reports of price increases 
in bread were being received during 
the first week of October, but there 
was no indication that there was a 
uniform wave of increases sweeping 
the country. Bread prices had not 
been increased in several important 
centers. Comment from most indus- 
try spokesmen had a markedly simi- 
lar theme, however, and the situa- 
tion nationally could probably best 
be described in these words: 

Scattered increases in bread prices 
averaging 1¢ lb. have been report- 
ed, with similar increases being con- 
sidered “inevitable” and “imminent” 
at most other points. 

At all points, the reasons being 
given for the increases—real or po- 
tential— were as obvious as they 
were uniform. Rising cdésts of ingredi- 
ents and labor on the one hand and 
a reluctance to increase the con- 
sumers’ price on such a staple as 
bread on the other had caught the 
baker, large and small, in a dollar- 
and-cents squeeze play that was as- 
suming important proportions. 

The increases now being reported 
are the first important change of 
bread prices since the general in- 
crease last spring. 

Costs of flour and shortening, key 
ingredients in the baking industry, 
have advanced steadily with the un- 
diminishing demand for these prod- 
ucts for export shipment to food- 
needy nations overseas. Behind the 
rising cost of flour was the skyrock- 
eting price of wheat, which was es- 
tablishing new market records as it 
resumed its position of international 
importance on the food front. 


Labor Costs Up 


Costs of bakery labor have ad- 
vanced also as new contracts were 
negotiated. 

Inadequately offsetting this situ- 
ation were the few general price 
increases of bakery products which, 
percentagewise, did not eliminate the 
pinch but only served to ease it. 

Reports indicated that the smaller 
baker was feeling the pinch most 
severely. In many instances, larger 
operators were reported to be “coast- 
ing along” on inventories purchased 
at prices lower than the current mar- 
ket. But spokesmen pointed out that, 
unless there is a slump in costs, price 
increases are inevitable even in these 
instances. 

Harry W. Zinsmaster, chairman of 
the American Bakers Assn., has 
warned the consumer of possible ad- 
vances in bread prices if costs of in- 
gredients continued to rise. In a re- 
cent press release, he reported that 
some ingredients were up as high as 
700% over what they were prewar. 


“Biggest” Food Value 
“Bakers,” said Mr. Zinsmaster, 
“thus far have been able to absorb 
much of the rise in ingredient costs, 
labor and equipment by trimming 
production and distribution expenses 


to barest minimums. This is indi- 
cated by the fact that bread prices 
have risen only moderately and far 
more slowly than have the prices 
of all other basic foods. Bread today 
is the biggest basic food value in 
the American market basket. But 
bakers have about reached the limit 
of their ability to absorb further in- 
creases in cost.” 

A spot-check survey revealed the 
following situations in various sec- 
tions of the country: 


The East 


Except for a minor increase in 
dark bread prices, Boston bakers 
have made no changes but they are 
watching action in other parts of the 
country. It is expected that chain 
bakers selling in this area will fol- 
low the policies they initiate in oth- 
er territories which will doubtless 
be 1¢ on an 18-oz. loaf. Smaller 
units await such action to fall into 
line. 

Bakers in the New York metro- 
politan area currently are marking 
time on bread price increases and a 
change is definitely imminent. Unless 
an unforeseen miracle levels off 
prices on raw materials, the hike 
will doubtless follow the pattern of 
other advances which start in the 
West and move eastward rapidly. 
Local recognition is already made of 
higher prices in middlewestern and 
West Coast states, but in the case 
of chain bakers, where in many parts 





of the country prices previously were 
advanced 1¢ a loaf, New Yorkers 
only went up %4¢ on the 18-oz. loaf, 
which proved inadequate for continu- 
ous advances in ingredients and la- 
bor. Estimates for the next advance 
are generally 1¢ an 18-oz. chain- 
baked loaf, now retailing at 15¢ for 
which grocers pay 12%¢. For a 16- 
oz. loaf of semi-automatic production 
(Continued on page 100) 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. B. GRAHAM WILL HEAD 
PITTSBURGH BAKE COURSE 


PITTSBURGH—R. B. Graham, pro- 
duction manager of Fluhrer Bakeries, 
Inc., of Medford and Portland, Ore., 
will become the baking instructor 
Oct. 12 at South High Vocational 
School, Baking Division, Pittsburgh. 
The sponsoring committee of the 
school from the Retail Master Bak- 
ers Association of Western Pennsyl- 
vania made the announcement. The 
school has opened the fall sessions 
with R. F. Dunkelberger, who has 
been instructor at the school since 
its opening in October, 1946, remain- 
ing until Mr. Graham takes over. Mr. 
Dunkelberger resigned during the 
past summer, and plans for his fu- 
ture are not ready to announce. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PLANT MANAGER APPOINTED 


ATCHISON, KANSAS — The ap- 
pointment of Robert Johnstone as 
manager of the Atchison plant of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., was announced 
by M. F. Dougherty, Minneapolis, 
vice president of the company’s flour 
milling division. Mr. Johnstone, a 
Pillsbury employee since 1913, was 
transferred to Atchison from the 
company’s plant at Buffalo, N. Y., last 
June. He will succeed W. A. Moore, 
who has been manager of the plant 
for the past year. Mr. Moore is being 
transferred to a position of greater 
responsibility with the company. 











N. Y. BAKERS’ SPECIAL TO 
ABA CONVENTION 

NEW YORK—The following sched- 
ule of the New York Bakers’ Special 
to the Oct. 30-Nov. 1 convention of 
the American Bakers Assn. in Chica- 
go has been announced by Claude A. 
Bascombe, Standard Brands, Inc., sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry, in charge of 
plans for the train: 


Tuesday, Oct. 28 
Leave New York (Penn 


ED. weseeebhctdasece 4:35 P.M., E.S.T. 
Leave Newark ........... 4:47 P.M., E.S.T. 
Leave North Philadelphia. 6:09 P.M., E.S.T. 
Leave Harrisburg ........ 8:01 P.M., E.S.T. 
Leave Altoona ........... 0:25. P.M., E.S.T. 
Leave Pittsburgh ........ 12:50 A.M., E.S.T. 


Wednesday, Oct. 29 
Arrive Chicago .......... 8:30 A.M., C.S.T. 
The special will carry all-Pullman 
equipment. Reservations and more 
complete information may be ob- 
tained from Mr. Bascombe. 
Philadelphia bakers may obtain 
their information and _ reservations 
from A. R. Linn, Standard Brands, 
Inc., Philadelphia, associate director 
of the Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. 





BAKERS CLUB, INC., PLAYS 
GOLF, ELECTS NEW MEMBERS 


NEW YORK—At the September 
outdoor meeting of the Bakers Club, 
Inc., at, the Pelham Country Club 
Sept. 30, P. T. Storr won first and 
Emil Fink, second prize in the Class 
A golf tourney while Eugene B. Nico- 
lait and W. Murray Wilshire took first 
and second in Class B. The members’ 
blind bogey prize was won by Wil- 
liam C. Duncan. 

The three new members elected 
were Earle P. Curtiss, Southerland 
Paper Co., M. Riley Owens, Clinton 
Industries, Inc., and Earl Schafer, 


Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb. 





IN BLACK AND WHITE—Bakers caught in the squeeze 
between the rising costs of ingredients and a reluctance 
to advance selling prices of bakery products because of 
mounting public antipathy to additional food price in- 
creases, will find one side of their dilemma pictured in 
black and white statistics in the chart reproduced above. 
The chart, showing the percentage increases in the cur- 
rent prices of commodities used in the baking industry 
ever 1939 levels, was presented in Chicago Oct. 2 by 
John P. Garrow, Chapman & Smith Co., Chicago, and 
president of the National Bakers Supply House Assn., 
in testimony before the subcommittee of the joint. con- 
gressional committee on the economic report investigat- 


ening, 291%; 


level of $2.40. 


ing prices. Percentage increases shown on the chart 
are as follows: Lard, 207%; standard vegetable short- 
sugar, 
flour, spring patent, 170%; powdered skim milk, 78%; 
fresh shell eggs, 209%; cocoa beans, 517%; corn syrup, 
146%; corn sugar, 159%; corn starch, 169%, and No. 1 
shelled Spanish peanuts, 190%. 
sented by Mr. Garrow indicated that the price of No. 2 
hard winter wheat at Kansas City increased 247% 
from its 1939 average of 74¢ to its September, 1947, 
-level of $2.57, and No. 2 yellow corn at Chicago increased 
321% from a.1939 average of 57¢ to a September, 1947, 


93%; flour, hard winter, 248%; 


Additional figures pre- 
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( he cost and 400) ) (ph ! 
Pillsbury’s five great donut mixes are five great profit-partnérs for NEW SUGARKOTE NOW HERE 
you! Whichever one you choose, the result will be fluffy-light donuts ys mo eochmh or eadaer ba ta 
every time—the kind that bring satisfied customers back for more! a showy, snowy-white appearance. 
° e ° ° - * 

These mixes work well in automatic machines or open kettles . . . iced Whihdinten tab ppdiecens 
save you time and money—simplify your cost controls. Ask your New Pillsbury instruction and recipe 
i : : : book tells h handle basi 
Pills bury salesman about all five —let him help you decide which pa de A gd bse Abe! a 
mix best suits your needs! for it—or ask your Pillsbury salesman 

‘or a copy. 








s 


PILLSBURY Donut @ Waffle © Sweet Dough @ Corn Muffin @ Biscuit @ Cake ss Pre-Mix Division 
FULLY PREPARED E idl : : 3. 3S PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
MIXES 99 Griddle e Sugarkote @ Universal Sweet Doh Base @ Pie Crust 21 West St., New York 6,N.Y. 
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Foreign Trade 
Advisory Group 
Named by USDA 


WASHINGTON—The foreign trade 
industry advisory committee, forma- 
tion of which was announced this 
week, will shortly swing into consid- 
eration of export of agricultural com- 
modities under the Marshall Plan, 
E. A. Meyer, administrator of the 
Marketing and Research Administra- 
tion of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, told Feedstuffs this week. 
Mr. Meyer stated that he expected 
the committee to hold its first ses- 
sion within 45 days so that its 
recommendations will dove-tail into 
Marshall Plan legislation which may 
be approved by Congress. 

Originally, according to Mr. Meyer, 
this committee was formed to study 
the export problems primarily from 
the viewpoint of long range policy, 
“but the outstanding character of the 
men selected to the committee makes 
the group the No. 1 advisory choice 
to gear our export policy as far as 
agricultural commodities are con- 
cerned with Marshall Plan aid to 
western Europe.” 

Text of the official USDA an- 
nouncement of the committee forma- 
tion follows: 

Membership of a foreign trade ad- 
visory committee under the Research 
and Marketing Act of 1946 was an- 
nounced by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. In making this announce- 
ment, E. A. Meyer, administrator of 
the new research act, explained that 
this committee will advise the depart- 
ment, the national advisory commit- 
tee and the various commodity com- 
mittees on matters involving foreign 
trade. 

Members of the foreign trade ad- 
visory committee are: 

Jesse Tapp, Bank of America, San 
Francisco; Marvin H. Walker, secre- 
tary-manager, Florida Citrus Produc- 
ers Trade Assn., Lakeland; Allan 
Kline, president, Iowa Farm Bureau 
Federation, Des Moines; Edward J. 
O’Brien, Jr., Edward J. O’Brien Co., 
Louisville; Howard Selby, manager, 
United Farmers of New England, 
Boston; Ed Grimes, Cargill, Inc., 
Minneapolis; O. B. Jesness, head of 
the division of agricultural econom- 
ics, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis; Vic Acker, Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Niagara Falls, Buffalo; W. I. 
Myers, dean, college of agriculture, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., and 
Douglas N. Brooks, member; Federal 
Reserve Board of the Bank of Mem- 
phis, Memphis. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


E. J. GREGG, BEMIS BAG 
SEATTLE MANAGER, DIES 


SEATTLE—Edward J. Gregg, 53, 
who had been with the Seattle branch 
of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. for over 
35 years, died Sept. 26 of coronary 
thrombosis. Mr. Gregg was appointed 
assistant manager of the office in 
1941, and was elevated to manager in 
March of this year. He is survived by 
his widow, Esther. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SALES GIRL CONFERENCE 

BUFFALO, N. Y. — The Buffalo 
Master Bakers Assn. will sponsor a 
bakery sales girl conference at the 
Hotel Statler, beginning with a din- 
ner at 7 p.m., Oct. 16. Miss Dorothy 
Thomas of Standard Brands, Inc., 
will conduct the conference which will 
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be attended by L. H. Miller, past 
president of the New York State As- 
sociation of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers, and the officers and members 
of the local association. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WASHINGTON PLACES 
BAN ON SCREENINGS 


OLYMPIA, WASHINGTON — Milo 
Palmer, supervisor of feeds and fer- 
tilizers of the State Department of 
Agriculture, announced here last 
week that substantial amounts of 
weed seeds have been detected in 
Canadian refuse screenings entering 


the state and that a ban on this type 
of material, at least temporarily, is 
to be put in effect until remedial ac- 
tion can be undertaken. Mr. Palmer 
states that a complete review of the 
situation is under way at the present 
time. : 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


STERLING SECRETARY NAMED 

NEW YORK—George S. Hills has 
been elected secretary of Sterling 
Drug, Inc., James Hill, Jr., president, 
announced recently succeeding Miss 
S. E. Park, retired. Mr. Hills has 
been a Sterling director since 1940 
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and is also a member of the board of 
the American Machine & Foundry 
Co., American Viscose Corp. and In- 
ternational Cigar Machinery Corp. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PENNSYLVANIA MILLERS 
SCHEDULE FALL MEETING 


LANCASTER, PA.—The fall meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania Millers & 
Feed Dealers Assn. will be held in 
the Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, 
Oct. 24. Representatives from other 
sections will be welcome, according 
to officers of the association. 
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SOMA PETO, 59, UHLMANN 
DEPARTMENT HEAD, DIES 


KANSAS CITY—Soma Peto, 59, 
manager of the coarse grain depart- 
ment of the Uhlmann Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City, since 1941, died unexpect- 
edly Oct. 1 at his home in Merriam, 
Kansas. He had been a member of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade 31 
years. 

A native of Czechoslovakia, Mr. 
Peto and his wife, Mrs. Margaret 
Peto, came to this country in 1914. 
He originally worked in Liverpool, 
Eng., for Broomhall. One of his first 
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connections in Kansas City, where he 
moved in 1916, was with the old firm 
of Rosenbaum Bros. Later he worked 
for Goffe & Carkener, Inc., and B. 
C. Christopher & Co. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MIDLAND FEED STORES 
BUY WHOLESALE FIRM 


KANSAS CITY—The Midland Feed 
Stores has purchased the wholesale 
feed establishment of the Evans Feed 
& Tire Supply Co. at Joplin, Mo. The 
name will be changed to Midland 
Feed Store. Alfred Klingingsmith has 
been appointed manager. He former- 


ly was manager of the Midland Feed 
Store at Clinton, Mo. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BEMIS VETERAN DIES. 

BOSTON, MASS.—Arthur A. Bel- 
ville, a veteran of nearly 40 years 
service with the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
here died recently following a heart 
attack. Mr. Belville started with 
Bemis as an office boy. He progressed 
to cashier and later transferred to 
the company’s Boston cotton goods 
department where, for the past 30 
years and at the time of his death, 


he served in a cotton goods purchas- 


ing capacity. 


Philadelphia Bakers 
Keep Marshall Cup 


in Annual Outing 


WERNERSVILLE, PA. — Bad 
weather handicapped Lee Marshall 
Cup contenders in the featured event 
of the Philadelphia Bakers Club an- 
nual outing, held here in Galen Hall 
Sept. 20-21. Four teams competed and 
Philadelphia retained the cup with a 
score of 28. The Central Pennsylvania 
Bakers Assn. was second with 22% 
points, Bakers Club, Inc., of New 
York, had 13% and the Baltimore 
Bakers Club, 8 points. 

Scheduled and unscheduled events 
during the rest of the week-end more 
than balanced the rain to produce a 
successful party, and the banquet and 
entertainment were again outstand- 
ing, according to guests. Claude H. 
Bollinger, Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co., was chairman of the latter 
activities, and Frank M. Hawkins, 
secretary-treasurer of the Philadel- 
phia Bakers Club, was golf chairman. 

Bakers’ low gross golf winner was 
Thomas B. Schmidt, Capital Bakers, 
Inc., with a 77. Alied low gross win- 
ner A. C. McDowell, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., also turned in 
a 77 card. 

Winners in the Kickers Handicap 
were: J. J. Bennett, National Yeast 
Corp.; A. A. Cervini and Russell E. 
Duvernoy, Duvernoy & Sons, Inc.; 
William E. Derrick, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc.; William C. Duncan, W. C. Dun- 
can & Co., Inc.; G. Leonard Conly, 
Parkway Baking Co.; James Eames, 
Eames Butter Krust Bakery; Emil 
Fink, Fink Baking Corp.; William A. 
Lohman, General Mills, Inc.; H. J. 
Scholes, Ted Scholes; Maurice Smith. 
Miles Decker, James M. Decker Co., 
and Carl Hauswald, Hauswald Bak- 
ery, Baltimore, turned in a 72 to win 
a pre-tournament match. 
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ORGANIZATION MEETING OF 
CINCINNATI FEED CLUB 


CINCINNATI— An _ organization 
meeting designed to start a Cincin- 
nati Feed Club has been scheduled for 
the evening of Oct. 7 at the Cincin- 
nati Club. Cocktails will be served at 
5:30, and will be followed by dinner. 


‘ All feed manufacturers in the area 


are invited to attend. Serving on the 
organization committee are Ellis T. 
Early, Early & Daniel Co.; Dr. Heinz, 
Dr. Heinz Co.; M. H. Longmire, Ken- 
tucky Chemical Industries, and Dr. 
Philip J. Schaible, Distillers Feed Re- 
search Council. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


. SOYBEAN NUTRIENT 


BOOSTS DRUG OUTPUT 


DECATUR, ILL. — Increased pro- 
duction of streptomycin, newest 
weapon against tuberculosis and oth- 
er diseases, is resulting from develop- 
ment of a nutrient made from soy- 
beans, it was announced by A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Co., processor 
of corn and soybeans. 

The nutrient is consumed by 
streptomycin-producing mold during 
the course of an extremely involved 
manufacturing process. It combines 
the advantages of greater yield and 
lower material .costs, the company 
states. 


BREAO if THE STAFF OF LIFE~—-~ 

POTATO FLOUR INCLUDED 

IN NETHERLANDS BREAD 

LONDON—The bread grist in Hol- 
land at present includes 10% corn 
but as stocks of corn are getting very 
low it has been decided, officially, to 
use 5% potato flour. 
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FROM THE DESK OF THE MANAGING EDITOR 


by CARROLL K. MICHENER 








PUBLIC SERVICE ADVERTIS- 
ING—General Mills, Inc., may well 
be congratulated upon an unusual de- 
parture in its trade press advertising 
program. It is a new type of public 
service advertising, announced and 
described on the back cover of this 
issue of The Northwestern Miller. 
For an indefinite period the “public 
service bulletin board” will present 
timely messages in the interest of 
public welfare. %& 2% % SUBJECTS 
for this year’s series of messages in- 
clude economic and political educa- 
tion, national health and education, 
conservation of natural resources, 
international understanding, national 
financing structure, national defense, 
and support of national fund-raising 
drives such as the Red Cross and Com- 
munity Chest. % % 2% THE PRO- 
GRAM is being carried out in co- 
operation with the Advertising Coun- 
cil, anonprofit organization supported 
by industry and advertising agencies 
for the purpose of bringing messages 
of national and international impor- 
tance to the public. Since the start of 
the Advertising Council five years 
ago, General Mills has contributed 
radio time on all its major network 
programs. This is the first time how- 
ever, that the company has made mag- 
azine advertising space available sole- 
ly for the gospels of the council. 


VOLUNTARY FOOD SAVING IN 
WORLD WAR I—There are no pre- 
cise figures to tell the story of sav- 
ings that resulted from lessened con- 
sumption and waste of food in 1917- 
18, but the fact that this country’s 
wartime allies were given the criti- 
cal margin of food necessary for vic- 
tory is a matter of history. Owing 
to the short 1917 wheat crop we had 
available in 1918, from net carry- 
over and production, only enough 
wheat for our normal consumption. 
The savings from all sources, there- 
fore, are represented by our exports 
of wheat and wheat products to the 
allied countries, and these totaled 
about 200 million bushels. Savings in 
other foodstuffs were proportionate. 

To do this job there was no colos- 
sal bureaucracy, no budgeting of bil- 


lions, no stamp book, no queueing 
up. Millers made their own rules, 
and to a large degree enforced them. 
About 8,000 capable citizens gave 
their entire time. to the Food Ad- 
ministration and part-time service 
was accorded by about three quarters 
of a million, principally women. Food- 
saving pledges were obtained from 
14 million families, 7,000 hotels and 
eating places and 425,000 dealers in 
food. The entire amount of congres- 
sional and presidential appropria- 
tions expended by the Food Admin- 
istration from beginning to end was 
$7,862,669. 


@ Elimination of waste was the chief 
operating principle of the Food Ad- 
ministration in World War I. To this 
end the administration planned to 
utilize every available channel and 
instrument in our economic and so- 
cial organization for impressing upon 
the people the great central idea of 
conservation, that careless and will- 
ful waste in time of war was unpa- 
triotic and that the citizen who truly 
desired to assist in winning the war 
was given an opportunity to render 
that assistance in a material way 
every day through wise saving. 

Commenting upon this program 
and the manner in which it was car- 
ried out, Ralph Haswell Lutz, in a 
comparatively recent history of the 
U. S. Food Administration in 1917- 
1918 (Stanford _ University Press) 
says: 

“After the food and feed supply 
leaves the hands of the producers, 
waste consumption occurs in a vari- 
ety of ways, first, in the hands of 
the distributors, and then in the 
hands of the consumers. The Food 


- Administration was called upon to 


search out these leaks, direct atten- 
tion to them, suggest remedies, and, 
especially in the case of distributors, 
direct the applicatiofi of specific 
remedies. 

“In distribution the waste occurs in 
part from negligent and wasteful 
trade practices: from faulty loading 
for transportation, from slow trans- 
portation, from failure to unload 
goods promptly from cars; from buy- 
ing in too large quantities; from such 
customs as the acceptance by bakers 
of the return of stale bread; from 
the so-called combination sales by 
retailers; from unnecessary resales; 
and the like. The distributor could 
in a measure be controlled by regu- 
lation under the licensing power; 
hence with respect to distribution 
the principal problem was to find 
the wasteful practice, secure the co- 
operation of the trade, and devise a 
workable regulation to end it. 
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“In the case of the consumer there 
was an opportunity for food saving 
in many directions. First, an actual 
reduction of consumption by that 
portion of our population, at least 
30%, who ordinarily consume more 
than they require, and by the others 
who were inclined to extravagance 
and increased consumption because 
of higher wages and the means of 
satisfying the resulting new demands. 
Second, inefficient buying and im- 
proper cooking practices could be 
helped by direct instruction. The Food 
Administration was especially inter- 
ested in saving certain particular food 
products of an easily exportable and 
highly concentrated quality. These 
were wheat, meat, fats and sugar. 
In the saving of these the substitu- 
tion program, which called for the 
substitution of other foods for those 
which we wished to save, played a 
major part.” 


@ Educating the Consumer—‘In or- 
der to induce people to change their 
diet, education in the elemental facts 
of nutrition had to be undertaken and 
vigorously prosecuted. Eighty per 
cent of the food in the country passes 
through the hands of the women of 
the country. Therefore their full co- 
operation was at once solicited. But 
while the housewife was first in im- 
portance, the men and the children 
form a large and eloquent part of 
the consuming public. As consumers 
they had to be advised that war needs 
called for a reduction or a change in 
consumption and their aid solicited. 
The two elements of this problem 
were: first, to inform the consumer 
of the action desired, pointing out 
where waste and luxury occurred and 
how it might be remedied; and, sec- 
ond, education, or, perhaps more ac- 
curately, educational appeals. 


“Every agency, every means of as- 
sisting in the dissemination of the 
requests and directions of the Food 
Administration was utilized. Repre- 
sentatives of the established agencies 
of society through which groups of 
people might be reached were called 
into conference by the food adminis- 
trator in June and July of 1917 and 
asked to lend their assistance in the 
work. These agencies included the 
following: churches, schools, colleges, 
normal schools, and universities, 
clubs, lodges, and all fraternal or- 
ganizations; merchants’ associations, 
retail and wholesale, and other trade 
organizations; advertising clubs, and 
other commercial organizations; 
women’s organizations; libraries; 
transportation companies, both rail 
and water; and hotels, restaurants, 
and other public eating places. 
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“In addition to using these estab- 
lished agencies and organizations for 
reaching consumers, the Food Admin- 
istration also appealed to people di- 
rectly through every available me- 
dium. First, the press of the country 
was used for the most important di- 
rect daily communication of informa- 
tion concerning the developing 
program in all the divisions of the 
Food Administration work. Second, the 
most important and effective method 
for directly reaching the women of 
the country was the personal canvass 
for membership in and pledges to 
the Food Administration. Third, ad- 
vertising—perhaps the most spectac- 
ular and best-known medium used— 
presented the visual appeal through 
electric signs, signs on bill boards, in 
street railway cars, railroad coaches, 
and every space where the eye of the 
public would be reached. This adver- 

(Continued on page 89) 
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PLAYFUL PADDLEWHEEL— 
Highly appropriate for mill landscap- 
ing is such a wheel as the one pic- 
tured on this week’s cover. It is a 
mimic, playful power wheel blithely 
turning but grinding no grist save 
that grist of fun and pleasure which 
is afforded by picturesqueness and an 
appropriate 
part in a 
pleasant 
landscape. 

The wheel 
is set in a 
piece of 
property be- 
longing to 
the Missouri 
Pacific Rail- 
road. It ad- 
joins the 

mm property of 
/ the Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co., in Omaha. 
Formerly this plot was an unkempt, 
weed-grown area, now it is a little 
park, much frequented in summer by 
children, who find delight in the pool 
that completes the old-mill illusion. 
Normally the pool is tenanted by 
goldfish and water lilies. 

Notice that the wheel is running in 
reverse. This is because, as originally 
arranged, the flow of water produced 
so much speed as to violate the con- 
ventional idea of a millwheel’s leis- 
urely motion. An electric pump car- 
ries the water from the basin, after it 
has overshot the wheel, back into the 
race on the upper level. 

The photographer is Austin H. 
Phelps of Omaha. 
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OLD WINE IN NEW BOTTLES 


NE of our normally pleasant assignments 

through the years has been and still is to 
comment in these columns on the passing scene, 
usually on affairs in our own modest corner of 
that part of it having to do chiefly with the 
mighty business of supplying the world with 
bread. Normally the business of seedtime and 
showers, of crops and harvests and of distribut- 
ing bread over the world is an orderly business, 
with lack of food never entirely absent from 
mankind’s unsupplied needs but usually small 
relative to the hundreds of millions actually sup- 
plied with what generally and quite truthfully is 
regarded not only as man’s most essential but his 
best and cheapest food. 

Turning just now to the most recent develop- 
ments in Europe, with increasing hunger stalk- 
ing arm in arm with so-called ideologies—which 
are but another name for the greed for power 
and possessions through which the people and 
their rulers brought disaster upon the world—we 
find the same politics, chicane and confusion ac- 
companying almost despairing efforts to defeat 
the continuing lack of food, clothing and shelter 
and even the production which remains the only 
means by which these can be provided. 

Scarcely less disheartening is the same lack 
of careful planning and good order by which those 
in authority in this country—civilization’s sole 
remaining source of relative plenty — are still 
fumbling and permitting politics to intrude up- 
on our well intended efforts to relieve the needs 
and restore the economies of a score or more of 
broken nations and peoples. It is true that we 
not only are contending with this problem on its 
own account but are having to do so under the 
shadow of the iron curtain. Yet even this is by 
no means wholly responsible for the fumbling of 
many of our leaders who are, in some sense, lit- 
tle less concerned with the plottings behind the 
iron curtain than with the oncoming of our own 
civil election a year from now. 

Reviewing some of the major events, chiefly 
at Washington within the past fortnight or so, 
we find these items of present and threatened 
continuing confusion: 

Mr. Taft, as a candidate for the presidency, on 
the Pacific Coast, referring to the need for our 
providing as much food as possible for foreign re- 
lief by, as quoted in the press, “eating less.” 

A spokesman for the President in Washington 
announcing the administration policy of per- 
suading the people to “save more,’ the apparent 
idea being, without being actually stated, that to 
“save more’ would be less resented by the peo- 
ple than “to eat less.” 

A few days later the straightforward Senator 
Vandenberg proposing that the President and 
Congress should join in a long-range program ‘“‘to 
provide food and fuel in Europe and setting up 
a long-range program to restore world economy 
on a widespread self-help basis.” 

Then, just at the end of September, a spokes- 
man for Secretary of Agriculture Anderson an- 
nounced a recommendation made by a cabinet 
food committee appointed by the President that, 
to the greatest possible degree, high priced foods, 
such as dried fruits, citrus fruit juices, dried beans 
and peas, fats and oils, dried eggs and canned 
vegetables—estimated to be in surplus supply to 
the extent of $650,000,000—be subsidized to the 
American producers to the point at which they 
could be bought by people in Europe at a price 
level comparable with wheat and other grains. 

Arguing the merits of the plan, the cabinet 
committee was quoted as estimating that the 
amount of these foods available would be the 
equivalent in calorie measure of the difference 
between the 570 million bushels of wheat orig- 
inally suggested as the minimum European re- 
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quirement and the 470 millions reckoned by the 
committee as the most we could spare. It was 
also argued that if efforts were made to export 


* the amount of wheat originally suggested, the 


government buying very likely would raise the 
American domestic price from the present ap- 
proximately $2.50 per bushel to $3.50 per bushel, 
with equivalent price advance on all other grains 
and the inevitable increase in the whole level of 
living cost. On the other hand, Secretary Anderson 
said such a “surplus food” plan of subsidizing ex- 
ports of what we can most easily spare would have 
little inflationary effect upon the general food price 
level. It was also quite sensibly suggested that 
this exportation of foods in which no shortage 
is threatened, in place of 100 million bushels of 
wheat, not only would serve to lighten the infla- 
tion pressure upon grain prices but would render 
less essential restraint upon our own domestic 
use of food grains. 

With all of the confusion in these and other 
“relief” plans proposed by so many “authorities” 
within these few days, this struck our own fancy 
as quite the most sensible of all, not because of 
any self-interest of our own in grain and its 
products industries but by the obvious fact that 
it would acquaint the world with numberless oth- 
er American food products which we have in am- 
ple supply. The plan would utilize those things 
of which we have most instead of those which 
we can least safely spare. According to Secre- 
tary Anderson, it also would be less costly. The 
text of the committee statement available to us 
makes no mention of the fact that our present 
program carries our grain supply to the edge of 
both our own and world grain food disaster this 
year and threatens absolute tragedy in the event 
of by no means unlikely short grain crops next 
year and perhaps one or more years thereafter. 

Somewhat confusingly, at the end of the week, 
apparently in disregard of the cabinet commit- 
tee’s suggestion for substitution of other “surplus 
foods” at price discounts, President Truman not 
only renewed the demand for “eating less,” with 
especial emphasis upon bread “saving,’’ but pro- 
posed that food prices be “reduced,” apparently 
by waving of hands. His statement was, however, 
characteristic of most wartime saviltig proposals 
in concentrating the “eating less” proposal pri- 
marily upon bread and meat, the two basic food 
products, absence of which from the national diet 
is least acceptable to the people. 

Yet, curiously, on the very night of Presi- 
dent Truman’s definitely announcing this final 
purpose of the administration food committee, 
the former secretary of the treasury, Henry 
Morgenthau, in a speech in Oklahoma, took the 
President to task for “shadow boxing” with the 
whole food and relief situation and demanded 
that legislation be promptly enacted to “roll 
back” food prices to the basis of last January. 
He expressed the conviction that it was too late 
to depend upon any kind of volunteer effort and 
that the situation obviously required the allot- 
ment of “10 or 15 per cent” of all essential major 
foods for foreign relief, assigning the balance by 
absolute rationing to domestic consumers. 

In an absolute sense Mr. Morgenthau’s pro- 
posal quite well may be true, but unfortunately— 
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or perhaps fortunately—we no longer are engaged 
in ‘a shooting war, nor is the magic wand which 
formerly converted executive wishes into com- 
mands now available in guiding and governing 
the personal affairs of the people. President Tru- 
man speaks softly and carries no stick whatever, 
as anyone readily will be convinced by try- 
ing to picture him telling John L. Lewis to put the 
members of his coal miners’ union on a daily ra- 
tion of a “short cut” of meat and half a loaf of 
gray bread. 

We suspect, too, that the President, suscepti- 
ble as he too often is, will not easily be swept 
off his feet by the unexpected and belated ap- 
pearance in the food and relief confusion of Leon 
Henderson, described in the paper as “the war- 
time boss of prices and rationing,” but now more 
accurately identified as chairman of Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action, top members of 
which are Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., and Wilson 
Wyatt, former housing expediter, in case any- 
one remembers their successful accomplishments 
in doing what in when days. Mr. Henderson ap- 
peared promptly before the food committee with 
charges that even the present vigorous action 
proposed by the President “falls tragically short 
of the demands of the world crisis.” He wants 
more laws, including some to lower prices. 

Finally, we feel we would be less than fair 
if we failed to quote one sentence from the new 
set of slogans proposed, this one apparently by 
the chairman of the committee: ‘Don’t start the 
next war in your garbage can.” Why not? That 
is where the garbage of the last war is still to 
be found and from which some of the present 
multiplicity of schemes appears already to have 
been rescued and restaged, some of them by the 
same old stage hands. 

Let no one assume we take these things light- 
ly. On the contrary our concern is as great, per- 
haps greater, than that of some of those in high 
authority. But we hold to our memories of old 
wine in new bottles poured with the old fa- 
miliar gurgles by many of the worn old jugglers. 


SUNDAY MILL CLOSING 


ANY flour millers, according to reports pub- 

lished in the Millers National Federation 
“Hook-Up,” express themselves as in favor of a 
proposal recently made that mills discontinue op- 
eration on Sundays, not only as a matter of ob- 
servance of the day but because of many prac- 
tical benefits in the matter of cleanliness and 
sanitation, labor, increased production costs, fire 
and insect hazards and numberless other quite 
obvious advantages. 

It is, of course, essentially true that the high 
rates of flour mill operation through the war 
years were largely necessitated by overwhelm- 
ing demand for mill products for use both by our 
own and our allied armed forces, and that this 
pressure no longer exists. The trend of planning 
at Washington suggests that proportionate to 
flour the amount of wheat to be shipped in the 
new foreign relief program will be relatively 
larger than in the years of warfare or in the 
two succeeding years of hunger relief in many 
nations . overseas. 

A certain doubt of the success of the program, 
however meritorious in itself, creeps into mind 
when we glance back over the years and find our- 
selves unable to recall an instance where any 
flour miller with a profitable flour order on his 
books and a shipping instruction in his file failed 
to like to hear his mill running. Rarely, if ever, 
has a miller looked at the calendar for the an- 
swer to any question as to whether to run or not 
to run, 

The anti-Sunday operation is a first class 
idea, but it is in our memory that millers “is” 
millers and dislike to count any day lost. 
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Galvin Increases 
Corn Estimate by 
72 Million Bushels 


CHICAGO—C. M. Galvin, local crop 
statistician, raised his last month’s 
estimate of the corn crop by 72 mil- 
lion bushels in a report released Oct. 
4. He set the probable outturn at 
2,447 million bushels, which would be 
43 million above the Sept. 1 govern- 
ment figure. Such a crop would be 
841 million below 1946 production and 
192 million under the 10-year (1936- 
45) average. 

The upward revision is largely at- 
tributable to favorable weather dur- 
ing September, which hastened ma- 
turity of much corn prior to the oc- 
currence of frost in the last week of 
September, said Mr. Galvin. States 
east of the Mississippi River showed 
the highest percentage of immature 
corn and undoubtedly there will be 
considerable soft corn in the northern 
areas of these states as the result of 
frost. As a general rule the percent- 
age of merchantable corn is smaller 
than average during a season such 
as experienced this year. 

Corn harvested for grain from last 
year’s record production of 3,288 mil- 
lion bushels amounted to 2,990 million, 
or 91% of the “all corn” production. 
If about 88% of this year’s crop is 
harvested for grain, as was the case 
in 1945, when conditions were similar, 
it would amount to approximately 
2,153 million bushels, or 837 million 
less corn for grain than in 1946. 
Average yield per acre is estimated 
at 29.2 bu., compared to 37.1 last year 
and a 10-year average of 29.4. 

Mr. Galvin’s crop estimates, with 
comparisons, are here shown (in mil- 


lions of bu): 
--Galvin—, --Government—, 
Oct. 1 Sept. 1 1947 1946 '36-45 


Spring wht. 277 298 270 246 204 
Durum wht. 45 47 43 36 32 
All spr. wht. 322 345 313 282 


2,375 2,404 3,288 2,639 
1,217 1,227 1,510 1,161 

The next government crop report 
will be issued Oct. 10 at 2 p.m. It will 
give estimated yield of major crops 
except that there will be no revision 
of winter wheat and rye totals. Oct. 
1 farm stocks of wheat, corn, oats, 
barley, rye and soybeans also will 
be reported. 
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AUGUST GRAIN DELIVERIES 
TOTAL 2,699,000,000 LB. 


WASHINGTON—August deliveries 
of grain and grain products purchased 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture made up 2,699 million pounds of 
the 2,983 million pounds of food and 
agricultural commodities delivered 
during the month. 

Deliveries to the war department, 
largely for civilian relief feeding in 
occupied areas, totaled 1,737 million 
pounds, including wheat, 1,149 mil- 
lion; corn, 28 million; barley, 175.5 
million; wheat flour, 282 million; 
grain sorghums, 40.5-million and oats, 
2 million. Deliveries to cash paying 
foreign governments totaled 633 mil- 
lion pounds, including 623 million 
pounds of wheat and 2 million pounds 
of corn. 

Deliveries under the U.S. foreign 
relief program totaled 408 million 
pounds, including 339 million pounds 
of wheat and~57 million pounds of 
flour. 

Other deliveries included domestic 
Sales to individuals and corporations 
of 190 million pounds, principally po- 


COP cccccce 2,447 
OOtS seovecss 1,217 
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tatoes, and to government agencies 
other than the War Department of 14 
million pounds, principally fresh vege- 
tables and dried eggs. No deliveries 
were made under the Greek-Turkish 
aid program during August. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GENERAL MILLS PAYS TUITION 


MINNEAPOLIS — General Mills, 
Inc., recently announced it will re- 
imburse employees on night school 
tuitions up to $30 a person annually 
in a program designed to encourage 
self-improvement among personnel. 
Harry A. Bullis, president, said all of 
the company’s 12,000 employees are 
eligible. When night school facilities 
are not available the company may 
approve correspondence study. Early 
registrations indicated the majority 
of employees residing in the Minneap- 
olis-St. Paul vicinity will attend night 
classes of the University of Minneso- 
ta. Others are signing with local busi- 
ness and high schools. 
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JAMES E. COOLBROTH, JR., 
JOINS PILLSBURY MILLS 


KANSAS CITY—James E. Cool- 
broth, Jr., with a background of bak- 
ery and sales experience, has joined 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and will take 
over the company’s east Texas and 
Louisiana territory, it has been an- 
nounced by Fred H. Wendorf, South- 
west regional manager, bakery prod- 
ucts sales. 

Mr. Coolbroth will work under the 
direction of Dean D. Mock, Dallas 
branch manager, bakery products 
sales. 

Mr. Coolbroth comes to Pillsbury 
from the American Molasses Nulo- 
moline Co., being located at Chicago 
doing sales and bakery technical 
service in 20 midwestern states. He 
formerly was connected with a lead- 
ing company in the flour milling in- 
dustry for 14 years, working in a 
control laboratory at Minneapolis and 
later doing sales work in various 
parts of the country. 
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C. F. MUELLER CO. MADE 
NONPROFIT CORPORATION 


JERSEY CITY, N. J.—The C. F. 
Mueller Co., one of the oldest maca- 
roni products manufacturers in the 
country, has been purchased by 
“friends of New York University” and 
has been reorganized as a nonprofit 
corporation with all net earnings ear- 
marked for the university law school. 

Founded 80 years ago, the com- 
pany has been owned and managed 
by members of the Mueller family, 
who are well known throughout the 
industry as trade leaders. According 
to merger agreements, the new non- 
profit corporation was organized Aug. 
21 and absorbed the company the fol- 
lowing week. 

The new officers are all attorneys. 
They are H. Edward Toner, president; 
Thomas McKay, vice president, and 
Dudley L. Miller, secretary. 

It is expected that personnel and 
management of the concern will re- 
main. 
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HIGH SALES REPORTED 
BY STANDARD MILLING 


CHICAGO—Standard Milling Co. 
has reported net income for the quar- 
ter to Aug. 31 of $367,884, equal to 
98¢ a share, compared with $322,258, 
or 86¢ a share, for the August quar- 
ter a year ago. Sales were $15,065,- 
859, compared with $9,468,121 for the 
previous period, the company said. 





Pacific Northwest 
Wheat Planting 
Ahead of Schedule 


PORTLAND, ORE.—With most of 
the 1947 crop marketed, Oregon grow- 


ers are pushing ahead with fall plant- ' 


ings under generally favorable condi- 
tions that could result in a 1948 har- 
vest of wheat considerably larger 
than this year’s 23.5 million bushels. 

Planting of the 1948 winter wheat 
crop in four of Oregon’s five Colum- 
bia basin counties is well ahead of 
schedule, with prospects for the next 
year’s harvest rated good to excellent 
on the basis of present conditions, ag- 
ricultural authorities in the district 
report. . 

In all except Umatilla County, 
seeding is progressing well ahead of 
normal, and is more than 50% com- 
pleted, with adequate soil moisture in 
most sections to give the crop a run- 
ning start. Wheat is already up and 
growing on many farms. In Umatilla, 
the state’s No. 1 wheat county, soil 
moisture in summer fallow is slightly 
below normal after the dry summer 
and most farmers are waiting for 
more rain before starting seeding op- 
erations. 

Seeding is largely completed and 
most of the grain is up in Wasco 
County. Soil moisture is good in both 
southern and central areas. It is esti- 
mated that Wasco’s 1948 crop will be 
much larger than this year’s. 

In Morrow County, seeding is about 
half completed, with a fair amount 
of moisture. More land will be plant- 
ed to wheat than last year. 

In Gilliam County planting is well 
along and considerably ahead of the 
usual timetable, with excellent grow- 
ing conditions. 





F. J. Rudert 


F. J. RUDERT APPOINTED 
TO RED STAR RESEARCH 


MILWAUKEE—Dr. Frank J. Ru- 
dert has recently been appointed di- 
rector of research for Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co., according to Charles 
L. Wirth, president. In his new po- 
sition Dr. Rudert will direct the com- 
pany’s research program as well as 
supervise laboratory. control of pro- 
duction. 

Dr. Rudert received his A.B. and 
Ph.D. degrees at Cornell University, 
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majoring in bacteriology and minor- 
ing in chemistry. 

He came to Red Star after several 
years’ association with the William S. 
Merrell Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, where 

e was director of the antibiotics pro- 
gram. Previously he was resident bac- 
teriologist at Commercial Solvents 
Corp., Terre Haute, Ind., and also 
was an instructor at Oregon State 
College and an assistant at Cornell 
University. 

Dr. Rudert is successor to Dr. John 
Garey who returned to his home town 
of State College, Pa., where he will 
teach bacteriology as an associate 
professor. 


BREAD-IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WESTERN CAROLINAS GROUP 
HOLDS OCTOBER MEETING 


ATLANTA—The fall meeting of 
the Western Carolinas Retail Bakers 
Assn. was held at the Langren Hotel, 
Asheville, N. C., Oct. 4-5. 

From 9:30 to 12:30 p.m., Oct. 5, 
a special demonstration and talk on 
the making and merchandising of 
pound cake was held in the Quality 
Bake Shop. The demonstration was 
conducted by E. S. Martin, cake and 
pastry service representative, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

A dinner meeting was held at the 
Biltmore Plaza Restaurant, Biltmore 
Station, Asheville, at 1 p.m., followed 
by a business session. 
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EXPORT DEMAND UPSETS 
BUCKWHEAT SITUATION 


BUFFALO — The buckwheat mar- 
ket at present is very upset, due to 
a rather brisk export demand, which 
has boosted prices well above their 
domestic value, according to P. G. 
Schumacher, secretary-treasurer of 
the Buckwheat Assn., which recently 
held its annual meeting at Elmira, 
N.. ¥. 

Consequently, the milling industry 
is at a loss to know what to do and 
flour buyers are, of course, resisting 
the high costs, he says. 

The crop has hardly begun to move 
as yet and only a few cars have ac- 
tually been shipped. The government 
estimate indicated a crop of a little 
under 9 million bushels, but some re- 
ports indicate yields might fall short. 

Mr. Schumacher is president of 
Larrow Buckwheat Flour Corp., Co- 
hocton, N. Y. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 











JOINT MEETING PLANNED 


BY OKLAHOMA, ARKANSAS 


ALVA, OKLA.—The 1948 joint con- 
vention of the Oklahoma and Arkan- 
sas bakers’ associations has been 
scheduled for April 18-20 at the Bilt- 
more ‘Hotel, Oklahoma City, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement by Joe 
Denner, Golden Krust Bakeries, Alva, 
program chairman for the event. 

Harry Shipley is Arkansas chair- 
man for the convention. 

The Arkansas bakers will be the 
guests of the Oklahoma group in 
1948 and in 1949 the Oklahoma asso- 
ciation will go to Arkansas for the 
joint convention. 

Tentative plans for the convention 
call for a presidents’ reception on 
Sunday evening, April 18; a business 
session the morning of April 19; a 
golf tournament. the afternoon of 
April 19 and a party that evening. 
Reports and election of each state’s 
officers will feature the afternoon-ses- 
sion April 20, with the convention 
ending with a banquet that night. 
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Sunshine Biscuits 
Completes Transfer 
of Executive Offices 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N.. Y.— 
Transfer of the general executive of- 
fices of Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., from 
Kansas City, Mo., to Long Island 
City, N. Y., was completed in late 
September, President Hanford Main 
has announced. 

Final concentration of all general 
executive offices in the New York 
bakery building at 29-10 Thomson 
Ave., Long Island City, rounds out 
a war-interrupted, nation-wide pro- 
gram of physically locating all admin- 
istrative offices in production plants. 

The program was initiated before 
the war in the belief that many bene- 
fits can be derived by manufacturers 
in associating their executive offices 
with a point of manufacture. Sun- 
shine’s first such consolidations con- 
firmed Mr. Main’s belief. 

“The high degree of coordination 
resulting has proved its value re- 
peatedly,” he said. “During a critical 
period of mounting costs, it has en- 
abled us to effect economies and 
maintain our policy of highest qual- 
ity product at the lowest possible 
price to the consumer. This assumes 
great importance in today’s economic 
situation.” 

Mr. Main has maintained his ex- 
ecutive headquarters in New York 
for several years. During that period 
activities such as personnel, sales, 
legal, public relations, advertising, 
insurance, general manufacturing and 
parts of purchasing have been moved 
to New York. The final transfers were 
of the offices of the secretary and of 
the treasurer, and the departments 
of general accounting, tax and pur- 
chasing. 

The now-consolidated general ex- 
ecutive offices direct a highly inte- 
grated, nation-wide operation which 
has grown from the original plant and 
offices until it now has facilities in 
every state, and during 1947 it antici- 
pates a sales income of approximate- 
ly $100 million. 
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LARABEE FEED MILLS 
NAMES TWO MANAGERS 


KANSAS CITY—John W. Tuck has 
been appointed manager of the 
Marysville, Kansas, plant of the Lar- 
abee Feed Mills, Kansas City, and 
Stanley E. Shaft has been named 
manager of the firm’s plant at Wel- 
lington, Kansas. 

Mr. Tuck succeeds Earl W. Price, 
who has been promoted to general 
maintenance manager for the com- 
pany’s elevators and three feed mills 
at Wellington, Marysville and St. 
Joseph. 

Mr. Tuck formerly was with Dan- 
nen Mills, St. Joseph, and with Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver. 
Mr. Shaft previously was associated 
with the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
be before that with General Mills, 
ne. 
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GTA REQUESTS DISMISSAL 





OF GRAIN EXCHANGE SUIT 


MINNEAPOLIS — Motion for dis- 
missal of the suit for declaratory 
judgment brought by the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange against the Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Assn. was filed 
in district federal court here Sept. 30. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The suit asked the court to deter- 
mine whether certain rules of the ex- 
change, involving the association act- 
ing as commission agent for itself, 
are applicable in the case of the grain 
cooperative. 

The dismissal of the suit is asked 
on grounds the federal court lacks 
jurisdiction and that the complaint 
fails to state a cause of action. Hear- 
ing of arguments is set for Oct. 13. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








MILWAUKEE FLOUR SLOWER 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Flour move- 
ment in the Milwaukee market dur- 
ing September was under that of the 


same month last year, with receipts 
reaching 56,000 bbl., compared to the 
59,500 bbl. a year ago; shipments 
dropping to 18,550 bbl. from the 27,- 
300 bbl. a year previous. Movement 
of wheat during the month was 
heavier. Receipts reached 792,000 bu., 
compared with 619,200 bu. a year 
ago. Shipments increased to 1,516,040 
bu. from 1,225,100 bu. in 1946. Rye 
receipts and shipments were also 
heavier this past month. Receipts 
stood at 48,600 bu., an increase from 
11,340 bu. a year ago. Shipments a 
year ago were 10,260 bu., whereas the 
past month they jumped to 58,140 bu. 
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CANADA GROUP CRITICIZED 

WINNIPEG, MAN. — In Ottawa 
last week, the Board of Transport 
Commissioners sharply criticized 
plans of the Railway Association of 
Canada, which increased certain 
freight rates by 20%, effective Nov. 1. 

Charges that the railroads were 
seeking to “beat the gun” and 
“flout” the commission came from 
counsel representing the provinces 
after the association informed the 
commissioners it felt the removal of 
price controls on transportation rates 
in September opened the way for the 
railways to boost their rates. 
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Wheat, Flour, Macaroni Constitute 
Bulk of 1946 Grain Export Value 


WASHINGTON — Wheat, wheat 
flour and macaroni products were the 
outstanding exports of grain and ce- 
real preparations in 1946, according 
to statistics recently released by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. The 
amount of wheat exported was 187,- 
155,000 bu., valued at $390,976,000. 
Of this total, net commercial exports 
were $261,765,000, the balance of 
$129,211,000 being accounted for by 
lend-lease and UNRRA exports. 

There were 55,659,340 sacks (100 
lb.) flour moved into export trade 
with a total value of $177,721,291. Of 
this total, -net commercial exports 
were $136,466,291, and the balance of 
$41,255,000 was accounted for by 
lend-lease and UNRRA. The 72,108,- 
000 lb. macaroni products sent over- 
seas had a total value of $8,128,000. 
Of this total, net commercial exports 
were $7,722,000, with the balance of 
$406,000 being absorbed by UNRRA. 


1946 Total All-Time High 

The 1946 total export figure for 
grains and preparations reached an 
all-time high of $800,598,573. Lend- 
lease accounted for $17,042,423 and 
UNRRA $201,315,627 of this total, 
leaving net commercial exports of 
$582,240,523. 

The total increase from the 1934-38 
average of $83,781,030 to the 1946 
level of $582,240,523 for net commer- 
cial exports is equal to 595%. 

Review the export picture back to 
1934, the department says that U.S. 
exports of grains and preparations 
had an average annual value of $83,- 
781,030 for the 1934-38 period. In 
1939 the total dropped to $69,550,125. 
Starting with 1940 there was another 
increase to $76,361,663. In 1941, the 
first year lend-lease exports made 
their appearance, the total was $81,- 
300,646, with lend-lease exports ac- 
counting for $12,033,000, leaving net 
commercial exports at $69,267,646 or 
very close to the 1939 level. 


Submarines Cut 1942 Exports 


In 1942, due to the submarine men- 
ace and our active entry into the war 
exports dropped to $68,592,846. Lend- 
lease exports were responsible for 
$11,345,557 of this total, leaving com- 
mercial exports at $57,247,289. In 
1943 exports increased sharply to 
$128,716,588; with lend-lease account- 
ing for $54,352,177 and commercial 
exports for $74,364,411. 

Another sharp advance was shown 
in 1944 with a total of $153,601,614 
exported. Lend-lease accounted for 
$37,567,993 leaving $116,033,621 as 
the net commercial export total. In 
1945, with the culmination of the 
war and with UNRRA becoming ac- 
tive, exports reached a total of $448,- 
338,290. Lend-lease accounted for 
$149,747,278 and UNRRA $71,367,936, 
leaving $227,223,076 as the net com- 
mercial export total. 


Imports for Consumption 


Imports of grains and preparations 
during the 1934-38 period were val- 
ued at an annual average of $61,149,- 
959. In 1939 the value dropped to 
$12,276,878. This decline was brought 
about by a sharp decrease in imports 
of barley and corn. Imports continued 
at a low level during 1940 when the 
value was $14,415,374. In 1941 the 
total moved up to $20,726,905 with 
increased imports of rye and wheat 
(unfit for human consumption) from 
Canada. Imports of cracked corn 
from the Dominican Republic also in- 


creased sharply in 1941. During 1942 
values declined to $17,290,508 with 
smaller amounts of rye and wheat 
(unfit for human consumption) being 
received from Canada. 


Imports Large in 1943-44 

In 1943 values moved up sharply to 
$143,981,525 as it was necessary for 
the United States to import large 
quantities of grains to feed our in- 
creasing livestock numbers. Barley to 
the amount of 45 million bushels, 
valued at $31 million; 77 mil- 
lion bushels of oats, valued at $40 
million, and 49 million bushels of 
wheat valued at $57 million for a to- 
tal of $128 million went to make up 
the large part of these imports re- 
ceived from Canada. 

In 1944 values reached the highest 
level recorded, $300,105,368. To make 
up the greater part of this total 40 
million bushels of barley, valued at 
$39 million; 9 million bushels of corn, 
valued at $6 million; 11 million bush- 
els of rye, valued at $11 million; 80 
million bushels of oats valued at $59 
million and 123 million bushels of 
wheat valued at $168 million, a grand 
total of $283 million were imported. 
All of this grain was received from 
Canada except corn imported from 
Argentina and 1% million bushels of 
wheat from Australia. 

With the ending of the war in 1945, 
the value of imports dropped to 
$121,925,164. A sharp reduction in re- 
quirements for imported grains for 
feed purposes was responsible for the 
decline. 

In 1946, values receded to $24,759,- 
418 as compared with the $61, 149,- 
959, 1934-38 average. 


BREAP IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKING SCIENCE COURSE 
BEGINS IN N. Y. SCHOOL 


NEW YORK—A class on the sci- 
ence of baking for employed bakers 
and allied tradesmen started Sept. 29 
in the Food Trades Vocational High 
School Annex at 60 W. 13th St. 

Two two-hour periods will be held 
a week in a term of 50 hours, and the 
curriculum includes a study of wheat 
and other bakery raw materials, all 
processing steps, packaging, sanita- 
tion, frozen bakery products, enrich- 
ment, fundamentals of chemistry, and 
the products to be discussed are va- 
riety breads, rolls, coffee cakes, 
cookies, pies, fillings and icings. 

John C. Summers of the technical 
service department of Standard 
Brands, Inc., and at one time head of 
the school of baking at Dunwoody In- 
stitute, Minneapolis, is the instructor. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


UTAH RETAIL BAKERS 
PLAN MEETING OCT. 12 


SALT LAKE CITY—tThe first con- 
vention of the Utah Retail Bakers 
Assn. will be held Oct. 12 at the New- 
house Hotel in Salt Lake City, having 
been postponed from Sept. 21, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement by Lee 
W. Dalebout, president of the group. 
Mr. Dalebout said that a good at- 
tendance is expected because of the 
change of date. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


G. W. PORTER JOINS PILLSBURY 


MINNEAPOLIS—George W. Por- 
ter, associated with a leading patent 
law firm in Washington, D. C., for 10 
years, has joined Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 














as a patent and trademark attorney, 
effective Oct. 1, it was announced re- 
cently by Bradshaw Mintener, vice 
president and general counsel. Mr. 
Porter, a graduate of Dartmouth Col- 
lege with a chemistry major in 1930, 
was associated with the firm of Cush- 
man, Darby and Cushman, leading 
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patent law firm, Washington, D. C., 
before coming to Minneapolis in 1940 
to enter private practice. He is a 
member of the American Chemical 
Society, the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry, the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
and the Minneapolis Engineers Club. 
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WORLD WAR I—Market milk prices in 1919 
were about double those in 1914. 


By 1922, three 


years after the high point, they had fallen to three- 
fifths of those received in 1919. 


WORLD WAR II—Market milk prices in 1946 
were about 2-2/8 times those received in 1939. 


WORLD WAR I—Prices paid to milk, producers 
at condensers in 1919 were about double those of 


1914. By 1922, they had fallen to about half those 


WORLD WAR II—Prices paid to condensery pro- 
ducers in 1946 were about three times those re- 


WORLD WAR I—The price for Wisconsin Twins 
cheese in 1919 was about 2-1/4 times that paid in 


1914. By 1921 cheese prices had fallen to about 
three-fifths of the 1919 prices. 


WORLD WAR II—The price paid for Wisconsin 
Twins cheese in 1946 was nearly three times that 
of 1939. Meat shortages bid up cheese prices in 


Market 
Milk: 
Evaporated 
Milk: 
received in 1919. 
ceived in 1939. 
Cheese: 
1946. 
Butter: 


WORLD WAR I—The price of Chicago 92 score 


butter in 1919 was over twice that paid in 1914. 
By 1921 butter prices had fallen to about two-thirds 
of those received in 1919. 


WORLD WAR II—The price of Chicago 92 score 
butter in 1946 was not quite three times that re- 


ceived in 19389, 


If history repeats itself prices of all farm products will fall within 


the next few years. 
nomics, University of Illinois, 


R. W. Bartlett, Professor, Agricultural Eco- 
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The test of good bread is in the eating. That's why in the 
laboratories of this company thousands of loaves are baked, 


examined and tasted each year. We do this, not only to 
make certain that every sack of MADE-RITE flour will give 
| you excellent shop performance, but also to know that 
| bread from MADE-RITE flour will make an equally good 


impression on the tables of your customers. You can rely 


on MADE-RITE for fine bread. 














KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Ine.) 


KANSAS CITY * MISSOURI 





Bakes Right Because It Is Made Right 
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Total Feed Concentrate Supply 
for 1947-48 12% Below 1946-47 


WASHINGTON—Hot, dry weather 
in the Midwest has substantially re- 
duced prospects for feed concentrate 
supplies for the 1947-48 feeding sea- 
son, the U.S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics states in its August sur- 
vey of the feed situation. 

Most seriously affected is corn. 
The oats and barley crops were most- 
ly “made” before the dry spell oc- 
curred. 

The total supply of feed concen- 


trates for the 1947-48 feeding season 
(October-September), according to 
August estimates will be 143 million 
tons. This would be 12% less than 
the large 1946-47 supply and smaller 
than in other recent years, but slight- 
ly larger than the 1937-41 average. 
With fewer livestock to be fed than 
in other recent years, the supply per 
animal unit is close to the average 
for the past 10 years. 

Hay supplies per animal unit for 


1947-48 probably will be the largest 
on record. 

Total livestock feed requirements 
are expected to be smaller in 1947- 
48 than in 1946-47. Fewer cattle, 
sheep and workstock probably will be 
on farms than-a year earlier and 
about the same number of chickens. 
About as many hogs may be fed, but 
they probably will not be fed to as 
heavy weights. 

Feed grain prices continue very 
high and are expected to average 
higher this fall and winter than in 
1946-47. Corn prices have been the 
highest ever recorded. Some seasonal 
decline is expected this fall, but the 
extent of the decline will depend large- 








Silk °Floss 


You can always depend on 
the superior baking proper- 
ties of Silk Floss to give you 
smooth shop performance and 
yield a loaf distinguished for 
fine texture and good eating 
qualities. 
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ly on the outcome of the corn crop. 
The seasonal summer decline in prices 
of other feed grains has not been as 
great this year as usual, primarily 
because of the strengthening effect 
of very high corn prices. Even though 
hay supplies per animal are large, 
hay prices may average about as high 
as in 1946-47, partly because of the 
reduced supplies of feed grain, the 
bureau says. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Feed Trade Rules 
Revision Planned 
by Association 


ST. LOUIS—Revision of the feed 
trade rules of the Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn. will be undertaken 
shortly, it was announced at the con- 
vention of the organization Sept. 14- 
16. The objective will be to bring 
them up to date and to make them 
more comprehensive from the stand- 
point of covering all situations that 
might arise. 

The grain trade rules of the asso- 
ciation also will undergo similar 
study and revision, and discrepancies 
between the two will be corrected. 

Other national trade organizations, 
such as the American Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn. and the Millers National 
Federation, will be consulted so that 
changes will be acceptable to all in- 
terests. 
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H. C. PHELAN RESIGNS AS 
COLONIAL STORES CHIEF 


ATLANTA—Hunter C. Phelan has 
resigned as president of Colonial 
Stores, Inc., effective the end of this 
year, and will be succeeded by Scott 
W. Allen, now executive vice presi- 
dent, according to a recent announce- 
ment of the board of directors. At his 
request, Mr. Phelan was granted a 
leave of absence from the company 
until the effective date of his resigna- 
tion. During his leave of absence, Mr. 
Allen will take over the duties of 
president and at the end of the year 
will officially become president. 

Joseph Seitz, senior vice president, 
will succeed Mr. Allen as executive 
vice president. 
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Market for United States Wheat. Wheat Flour 
and Cereal Products in Latin Ameriea 


BOLIVIA 
W heat 


I N normal years the Bolivian wheat 
> crop averages around 1,400,000 bu. 
This is approximately equal to 42% 
of total consumption, the remainder 
being imported from the Argentine. 
Both hard and soft wheat are grown 
but the proportion is not known. 
Variable yields are the result of 
plant diseases, nonuniform seed, 
irregular manner of planting, and 
climatic factors. The plants are fre- 
quently attacked by “las royas,” 
which is a form of mildew, and there 
are years on record where as much 
as 50% of the crop was affected. 
The quality of the seed is not uniform 
and can be described as fair to poor 
—disinfection is not practiced. The 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article is one of a series de- 
scribing foreign markets for U.S. 
wheat, wheat flour and allied cereal 
products in various countries. The 
author is Victor E. Hood of the food- 
stuffs division, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. Other 
articles in this series will appear in 
subsequent issues of The Northwest- 
ern Miller. 





manner of planting is very irregular, 
some seeds are covered too heavily, 
others too thinly, and still others are 
not covered at all, and the result is 
poor germination and retarded 
growth. Little irrigation is practiced 
and the crops are therefore depend- 
ent upon precipitation. In some local- 
ities it is insufficient, while in others 
it is too heavy. It has been found that 
winter wheat is more resistant to 
mildew on account of less humidity. 
Much wheat on the altiplano is dam- 
aged by hail. Climatic factors are the 
most important of all in Bolivia in 
limiting the wheat acreage. 

The government is trying to im- 
prove the quality of seed wheat and 
is selling seed at cost to the producer 
when he is able to pay for it. If not, 
he can obtain seed as a loan to be re- 
paid out of the harvest. The govern- 
ment is furnishing some machinery, 
but because of its inability to obtain 
equipment, the result so far is insig- 
nificant. The government is also, 
through the Ministerio de Agricul- 
tura, helpful with suggestions as to 
how to combat plant diseases, how 
to prepare the soil in the most effi- 
cient manner so as to give as high a 
yield as possible, and how to effect 
proper sowing. It has through the 
Agricultural Bank facilitated finan- 
cial aid for wheat growers, but its 
function is limited for lack of capital. 

Prospects for the increased use of 
machinery for wheat production are 
not favorable at the present. The 
government has plans under consid- 
eration by which cooperative organi- 
zations will eventually be formed in 
each state. The government would 
furnish the equipment on an install- 
ment basis and also furnish an ex- 
perienced agronomist to each organi- 
zation. 


Consumption and Utilization 


; Per capita consumption of wheat 
is expanding. Total consumption rose 
from 1,971,288 bu. in 1937 to 3,329,- 
497 in 1943. The total population is 
approximately 3,500,000. 


Wheat is not used for feed in Bo- 
livia; all that is not used for seed is 
ground into flour. 

In order to produce an average 
crop of 1,400,000 bu., 165,000 bu. seed 
are sown. The seeding rate averages 
around 1% bu. an acre. 

There are no exact data available 
as to how much wheat is retained 
by producers. The figure varies with 


the locailties and fluctuates with the 
crops so that when the crops are bad 
the producer often finds it necessary 
to sell his whole production in order 
to maintain himself and his family 
during the year. 


Storage 
Existing storage facilities do not 
provide for more than current re- 


quirements. Concrete silos owned by 
the mills provide sufficient storage 
to handle production. New construc- 
tion is not contemplated but addition- 
al storage is needed. 


Foreign Trade 


There is no demand for U.S. wheat 
becasue of the high cost. The main 
imports are from Argentina, and 
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For Uniform Enrichment of BREAD 


These wafers have been especially designed 

for the proper enrichment of bread. 

Their firmness inhibits crumbling and dusting 
and yet in water they disintegrate rapidly, 
producing a uniform suspension of finely-divided 
particles which are slow in settling. The advantage 
of this in giving uniform enrichment is obvious. 
Each wafer is sufficient for 100 lbs. of flour and 
is scored so that it can be broken readily into 
halves and quarters for use with fractions of 


They conform to the r 
Scientific Advisory Council of the American 
Institute of Baking. 





100 Ibs. It is important to note that they break 
evenly and cleanly at the scoring. 

Available in two types:— 

A—for use in bakery formulas that include 3% 
or more of non-fat milk solids. 

B—for use in bakery formulas that include less 
than 3% of non-fat milk solids. 


dations of the 





Chas. PRK & Co., Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemishs Since 1849 
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81 Maiden Lane, New York 7,.N. ¥.; 444 West Grand Ave., Chicago 10, 111 605 Third St., San 
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TOPPER 


PRECISION-MILLED 





Precision-Milled TOPPER has 
what it takes for good baking. 


You'll get smooth shop per- 
formance every day... and a 
fine textured soft loaf with tasty 
eating qualities. The inherent 
fine baking characteristics of the 
wheats selected for TOPPER 
are carefully milled under the | 
most modern scientific labora- 

tory control. 


ee Na ec eet 


Precision-Milled means better 


bread. 


Bake “TOPPER” Straight 





THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Capacity, 4,000 Sacks (Mills at Coffeyville, Kansas) KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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THORO-BREAD 


The Perfect ‘tour 





We feel that we are the partners of every baker 
who uses THoro-Breap flour. 


Without the baker’s skill and craftsmanship, the full 
value of THoro-BreEaD’s exceptionally fine baking 
qualities would not be fully realized. And without 
the superior baking values inherent in THoRro-BreEapD, 
the baker’s art would fall short of producing its best. 


That’s why the basic ingredient of ‘THoro-BrREap is 
our determination to make THorRO-BREAD always 
“the perfect flour.” 


HANDLE Ur olen lilt 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 


2.500 Sacks Daily 
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durum is being imported from Peru, 
although in very small quantities. It 
appears desirable to supplement local 
seed wheat types, and the govern- 
ment is conducting experiments to 
establish the type best suited to the 
conditions prevailing in the various 
wheat growing areas. 

Very little seed wheat is being im- 
ported at the present, and until ex- 
periments are concluded quantities 
will be negligible. 


Wheat Flour 


The yearly milling capacity is esti- 
mated to be around 2,062,476 sacks 





on a 24-hour basis. Principal mills are 
located at LaPaz, Cochabamba, Oru- 
ro and Tupiza. Milling methods are 
modern, as only a small amount is 
milled by the Indians in a primitive 
form. 


The government has established 
three grades according to weight. The 
first grade, “Very Good,” must weigh 
not less than 76 kilos per hectoliter; 
the second grade, “Good,” ranges from 
73 kilos to 76 kilos, and the third 
grade, ‘‘Ordinary,” ranges between 70 
kilos and 72 kilos. There is an allow- 
ance of 4% for impurities such as 
straws and sand. The third grade is 
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the lowest permissible. The wheat is 
paid for according to its grade and 
the locality where grown. Should a 
producer prefer to exchange his 
wheat for wheat products, the rate of 
exchange is then established as 70% 
flour, 25% by-products and 5% loss 
in milling. The millers are obligated 
under law to accept and mill the en- 
tire national production of wheat for 
processing. 


Production and Types 


The rate of extraction is also es- 
tablished by weight and varies ac- 
cording to the different grades of 
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Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 





LUCKY FLOURS 


Available 


AS YOU WANT THEM 


Our own fully equipped mill laboratory and rigid 
inspection assures exactly the type of flours 
you need. 


WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


Over 300,000 bushels storage capacity assures 
shipment of the type flour you need, whenever 
you want it. 


Lucky 
Daily Bread’. 
Three Point 


In Straight or Mixed Cars 


Lucky Whole Wheat 
Rawhide Clear 


Lassie Rye Flours 
White Eagle Cracker Flour 


Serving the Baker Since 1907 


Lucky Cakemaker 
Snow Drop Pastry 


Lucky Pie Flour 


FEDERAL MILL, INC. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 











wheat. It will average about 71%. 
The types of flour produced vary ac- 
cording to the quality of the wheat 
ground. Imported flour is not mixed 
with the local product. 


Vitamin enrichment has not been 
used in the production of local flour. 
However, experiments are being con- 
ducted to mix the flour with flour 
from the extremely vitamin-rich ce- 
real “Quinua,” which flourishes on 
the Bolivian altiplano. The annual 
production of this cereal is compara- 
tively small, amounting to about 18,- 
371 bu. The mixtures that have been 
experimented with cover a range of 
from 5% to 15% “Quinua” flour and 
the remainder local flour. 


Difficulties in effecting this mixture 
are numerous, but the principal one 
is to shell the “Quinua” in such way 
that a husk-like substance known as 
Saponin is eliminated before milling. 
This problem was tackled also from 
the angle of producing a plant which 
had no Saponin and experiments are 
said to be successful to the extent 
that flour produced from the new 
plant shows a very small percentage 
compared with that from the original 
plant. While flour produced from the 
original has a.decidedly bitter taste, 
and because of the Saponin content 
is very perishable, the flour produced 
from the new variety does not have 
that taste and it appears to be no 
more perishable than ordinary wheat 
flour. 


It is not thought that enriched flour 
is more subject to deterioration be- 
cause of local climatic conditions. A 
slight increase in flour production is 
anticipated. 

Distribution 


Very small quantities of flour are 
now being imported, as a result of 
increased capacity of local mills. On 
account of transportation difficulties 
arising from lack of railroad rolling 
stock, truck tires and very poor roads, 
if any, distribution is irregular and 
many remote points in the tropical 
eastern sections of Bolivia are often 
without flour. During the rainy sea- 
son (December-March) when the rail 
connection with Argentina is fre- 
quently washed out, flour is often 
scarce even in the principal cities of 
the altiplano. 

Flour is handled in bags of 50 and 
100 lb. As flour seldom is sufficient to 
meet total demand, it is rationed to 
the merchant and sold by him to the 
general public in bags of 50 and 
100 Ib. 

Trademarks are not important fac- 
tors in the distribution of flour for 
the reason that there is seldom 
enough to go around. The only for- 
eign brand known is from Argentina 





*Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mruutine Co., Inman, Kan. 
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PERCY KENT BAG CO., INt. 











Dependable Hurd and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, MO. 
CABLE ADDRESS: SAXONMILL 


OUR 98th YEAR 
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under the name ‘‘Harina Favorita de 
la Plata.” 

At the present Argentina is the 
chief supplier of flour. Negligible 
amounts of durum flour are being 
received from Peru. 

Surveys have been conducted to as- 
certain the feasibility of replacing 
Argentina flour with flour from the 
U.S., but the long ocean and land 
haul is a deterrent to such importa- 
tion. The main factors affecting the 
demand for U.S. flour are the high 
price, difficult transportation, and 
competition of Bolivian flour mills. 

Total import duties and taxes on 


' flour amount to $0.7387 cwt. Foreign 


exchange for flour imports may not 
be made available by the Ministry of 
Finance since imported flour is not 
a necessity. 


Baking Industry 


Bread is the most widely used type 
of bakery product. Some biscuits are 
consumed but only very small quan- 
tities of rolls and pastries are used. 
Nearly the entire production of flour 
is absorbed by the baking industry as 
almost all baking is done commer- 
cially. 

Some competition to wheat flour 
is provided by “Quinua,” grown on 
the altiplano. The production of this 
cereal is mostly consumed by the 
Indians in the producing areas and 
as a result its influence is very slight. 
Although not used for making flour 
in any great amounts, rice, mandioca 
and potatoes all have an important 
effect on the per capita consumption 
of flour and therefore may be said 
to compete with wheat. A poor potato 
crop always results in an increased 
demand for rice and flour. Rice, man- 
dioca and potatoes are all very im- 
portant crops in Bolivia, the first two 
in eastern Bolivia and the last on 
the altiplano. 

Prepared flours and mixes are not 
widely used in Bolivia. Bread is 
neither wrapped nor sliced. 


Market for U.S. Products 
There is a limited luxury market 
for crackers, cookies and breakfast 
foods. 
The above information on the bak- 
ing industry applies for those parts 








L. W. Keller 


ELECTED PRESIDENT — L. W. 
Keller, district sales manager at Chi- 
cago for McMillen Mills, Decatur, IIL, 
was recently elected president of the 
Illinois Feed Assn. to fill the unex- 
pired term of Fred Reinwald, Rein- 
wald Produce Co., Carmi, who could 
no longer remain as head of the or- 
ganization, due to the death of his 
brother. 





of the country where the industry is 
established, but it must be remem- 
bered that there are large inhabited 
rural areas where the Indian is still 
too primitive to have acquired a taste 
for bakery products, and even if he 
wanted them, they would be beyond 
his means. 


¥ ¥ 


GUATEMALA 
W heat 


URING the last 10 years 
wheat production has_ been 
substantially increased in 
Guatemala. In 1932-33 the produc- 
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tion was estimated at 190,000 bu.; by 
1942-43 it had increased to 850,000 
bu. The country is approximately 
40% self-sufficient. Soft wheat is the 
only type grown. 

Yields are variable, averaging from 
11 to 19 bu. an acre, according to the 
Department of Agriculture. However, 
millers estimate the yield as being 
equal to only five to eight bushels, 
depending on the section of the coun- 
try and weather conditions. 

For years the government has 
been attempting to encourage in- 
creased production and improvement 
in quality but up to this time any 
progress along these lines has been 
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slow, principally because most of the 
farms are small plots and owners 
have no surplus funds for purchasing 
imported fertilizers, equipment, and 
so on. 

Very little machinery is used as 
most of the work is done by hand. 
The smallness of the farms and the 
nature of the terrain are against the 
use of mechanical equipment. A lim- 
ited demand ‘exists for the smaller 
pieces of equipment, but there is no 
market for tractors, disk plows and 
similar equipment. 

There is little scientific feeding 
of livestock or poultry and only lim- 

(Continued on page 105) 
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‘CORN PRODUCTS SALés COMPANY 
17 Battery Place + New York 4, WN, bike 
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AIB Consumer Unit Schedules 
Material Available to Bakers 


CHICAGO—For bakers interested 
in distributing educational or recipe 
material prepared by the consumer 
service department of the American 
Institute of Baking, the following 
list of materials is now available: 

The Wheel of Good Eating—A post- 
er in natural food colors adapted 
from the government’s Basic Seven 
Food Chart—suggests the number of 
servings to be included within each 


food grouping. Available in wall size, 
20%x27 in. and in notebook size, 
8%2x11 in., punched for notebook use. 

Our Daily Food—An eight-page, 
8%6x11 in. booklet on food and nutri- 
tion for elementary grades—is a com- 
panion piece for wall poster The 
Wheel of Good Eating. It also in- 
cludes: 

What did you eat today? Check 


- yourself—a 6x9 in. chart for record- 


ing seven days’ menus. On reverse 
side is My Growth Record. 

Suggestions for Teachers—A four- 
page, 8%x11 in. leaflet for use with 
Our Daily Food. 

Eat and Grow Slim—A 33-page 
purse size booklet on diet in weight 
control—includes menus and calorie 
tables. 

Information on Bread and Flour 
Enrichment—A six-page leaflet an- 
swering briefly the questions most 
frequently asked about enrichment. 

Bread in the Diet of a 15-Year-Old 
Boy—A chart showing the dietary 
contribution of foods in the diet of an 
adolescent boy. 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


Bersicsis 


Good wheat is the only founda- 
tion for top-notch baking flour 
... and HUNTER MILLS are 
ideally located for selection of 
the finest of southwestern wheats 


at interior points. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO, 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 
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ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND 
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Good Cooks—Good Eating — An 
eight-page, 6x8 in. leaflet directed 
to high school girls’ and women’s 
groups. Based on The Wheel of Good 
Eating. Correlates good health hab- 
its with good eating. Includes menus 
and recipes featuring bakery prod- 
ucts. 

Bread and Meat—An eight-page, 

51%4x3% in. leaflet containing recipes 
that use bread and meat as ingredi- 
ents. . 
Quantity Stuffing Guide—An 8%x 
11 in. page giving a chart and in- 
formation about the amount of fresh 
bread needed to make stuffing for 
all sizes and types of poultry. 

Bread Uses and Measurements— 
An 8%x11 in. page giving informa- 
tion about making the fullest use of 
bread in recipes and the measure- 
ments of .bread in its various forms. 

Quantity Guide for Using Bakers’ 
Products—An 814x11 in. page giving 
information about the quantity of 
bakery products and related foods 
to purchase for 100 servings. 

Short Cuts in Sandwich Making— 
An 8%x11 in. page giving informa- 
tion regarding time-saving methods 
to employ when making sandwiches 
for box lunches. 

Proven Recipes—An 84x11 in. 
looseleaf set of recipes using bakery 
products as an ingredient. Recipes 
will.cover all segments of the baking 
industry. They are released bi-month- 
ly, therefore, the collection. constant- 
ly increases in size. Photographs are 
available to illustrate many of these 
recipes. 

Refrigerated and Frozen Sand- 
wiches—An 8%%x11 in. page giving in- 
formation about refrigerating and 
freezing sandwiches in the home. 

Tasty Treats—A 12-page 34x7 in. 
leaflet containing recipes that use 
toasted bread cubes. 

Sandwich Fillings—A seven-page, 
8%x1l in. mimeographed booklet 
containing sandwich filling recipes. 

Quantity Recipes—A 23-page, 8% 
x11 in. printed booklet containing 
large quantity recipes of value to ho- 
tels, restaurants and institutions. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SHIPLEY CONSTRUCTION STARTS 

McALESTER, OKLA. — Construc- 
tion work will begin shortly on a 
$117,000 plant for the W. G. Shipley 
Baking Co. here, it was announced 
recently.. 








FLOUR 
BARRELS 


AVAILABLE FOR 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 


THE J. R. RAIBLE COMPANY 
Birmingham 5, Alabama 
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Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address —’’Smithstalk”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











YOUR BAKERY 
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When bakers enrich bread with 
“B-E-T-S"’, they combine good health 
with good taste and satisfy consumer 
demand for a fine white loaf with ex- 
cellent nutritive value. 


Merchandising authorities agree that 
nutritive value today is one of the most 
important factors in the marketing of 
food products. 


"“B-E-T-S” enrichment tablets provide 
the easy, accurate, economical way to 
enrich bread with essential vitamins 
‘and iron in the form of ferrous sul- 
fate. Clinical tests show that there is 
no form of iron more assimilable than 
ferrous sulfate, first introduced in 


~s 


“B-E-T-S” by Winthrop for better 
nutrition. 


For assistance with your enrichment pro- 
cedure, consult our Technically-Trained 
Representatives or write: 


Md 


WINTHROP 


Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


Use Roccal * powerful germicide to 


sanitize your bakery 
*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Stocked for quick delivery: Rensselaer (N. Y.), Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City (Mo.), 
Denver, Minneapolis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta. 








46 WS Pat OFF 
WUNTHROP'S BRAND OF BREAD-ENRICHMENT TABLETS 
Pal APPULD 108 


THE PIONEER 


ENRICHMENT TABLET OFFERS 


1 
2 
3 
4 


THESE ADVANTAGES: 


FASTEST DISINTEGRATING TABLET; 
ASSURES DEPENDABLE AND UNIFORM 
ENRICHMENT. 


Enables bakers to enrich bread to recom- 
mended potencies of all required nutrients 
accurately, easily and economically. 

Aided in making the method of enrichment 
optional and has saved bakers millions of 
dollars. 


Contains a highly assimilable form of iron— 
Ferrous Sulfate. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE: 
KELLY FLOUR COMPANY 
919 North Michigan Avenue 
Telephone: Superior 1053 
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With the bread industries 


preparing for national con- 
sumer advertising and pub- 
licity, there is a challenge to 
every baker to maintain the 
top notch quality that is 
worthy of his industry. To 
reach this goal, we know 
that any baker can count on 
the uniform high standards 
of HEART of AMERICA 


for superior loaf quality. 
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7,000,000J]BUSHELS STORAGE 
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EY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. — 


23,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY - 











BOSTON OFFICE: 
SEABOARD ALLIED MILLING CORP, 
1209 Statler Building 
Telephone: Hubbard 8340 
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. A nniuersary 


In this year that marks the 70th anniver- 
sary of this company, we pledge to main- 
tain in the future, as always in the past, a 
tradition of producing flours with superior 
baking quality. We are proud of our seven 
decades of selecting the finest wheats and 
milling them to perfection for the produc- 
tion of better bread. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
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Wat leading bakers say ABOUT MULTIWALL PAPER BAGS 


Capital Bakers, Inc., Harrisburg, Pa. 


RTT 


"We like the protection... 


Albert S. Schmidt, 
Vice-President in Charge of Production, 


Capital Bakers, Inc., Harrisburg, Pa. 
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economy...convenience 
that Multiwalls provide” 


Says ALBERT S. SCHMIDT, 


es 


Vice-President in Charge of Production: 


“When we changed to multiwall paper bags we took 


a EE TT 


another step to assure that our flour is delivered to 


us clean and pure because Multiwalls help protect 


oma - 


against contamination and infestation. 
“We like the protection, as well as the economy 


. . and convenience that Multiwalls provide.” 





MULTIPLY PROTECTION » MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 
ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 
(Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company) 


NEW YORK 17: 230 PARK AVE. » CHICAGO |: 230 No. Michigan Ave. » BALTIMORE 2: 1925 O'Sullivan Bldg. + SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. * ALLENTOWN, PA: 842 Hamilton St. 
OFFICES IN OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES—IN CANADA: ST. REGIS PAPER CO., (CAN.) LTD. MONTREAL * HAMILTON ° VANCOUVER 
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DO YOU KNOW . 
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Here’s a chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects con- 
cerned with the baking industry. There are ne encyclopedias for the bright 


boys, nor dunce caps either. 


Wher you have ticked eff your amswers, turn 


to page 107 for a check against the correct statements. Each correct answer 


counts five points. 


1. When cake batters are refrig- 
erated for longer than a 24 hr. period, 
it is a good idea to add a small 
amount of baking powder and pow- 
dered sugar to them before scaling 
into layers. True or False? 


A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very goed. 


2. By having some small holes in 
the bottom of pie plates used for 
custard pies, puffing of the crust will 
be eliminated. True or False? 

3. Soda is sometimes used with 
baking powder in certain types of 





dee 


cake batters in order to improve the 
crumb color of the finished cakes. 
True or False? 


4. In making marshmallow, the 
amount of gelatine to use should be 
from 3 to 4% of the weight of the 
total batch. True or False? 


5. When changing hearth baked 
rye bread to rye bread frames, the 
bottom temperature of the oven 
should be lowered about 25 to 30° F. 
True or False? 

6. The addition of a small amount 
of citric acid will improve the flavor 
of canned peaches when they are on 
the flat side. True or False? 


7. Short paste cooky doughs are 


((ONSOLIDATED, FLOUR MILLS (() 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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sometimes known as 1-2-3 doughs. 
True or False? 

8. When making pie fillings, 3 to 4 
oz. of starch or tapioca are used for 
each quart of juice or juice and 
water in order to thicken the filling 
properly. True or False? 

9. Baking powder is not used in 
making angel food cakes at any time. 
True or False? 

10. Puff paste margarines contain 
about 16% moisture, the same as 
butter. True or False? 


11. When the statement is made 
that 6% milk solids are used in mak- 
ing bread doughs in some bakeries, 
this percentage is based on the total 
weight of the dough. True or False? 


12. The crumb color of angel food 
cakes will be improved by replacing 
the cream of tartar with soda in the’ 
formula. True or False? 


13. When making cakes by the 
“single stage” mixing procedure, it 
is necessary to decrease the leaven- 
ing content somewhat for best re- 
sults. True or False? 


14. Lady fingers should be baked 
at a temperature of about 350 to 360° 
F. True or False? 

15. Tapioca is derived from the 
roots of the cassava plant. True or 
False? 


16. The keeping quality of ice box 
cookies made with all butter is bet- 
ter than when made with all hydrog- 
enated shortening. True or False? 


17. When brown sugar gets hard, 
about the only place it can be used 
up is in making boiled icings or fill- 
ings and toppings. True or False? 

18. To overcome the trouble of ic- 
ings, containing fruit, turning sour, 
the fruit used should be mixed in 
powdered sugar or a sugar syrup so- 
lution for about 24 hrs. before being 
used. True or False. 


19. On the pH scale when a baked 
product tests 6.2 it is on the alka- 
line side. True or False? 


20. To prevent apple turnovers 
from bursting open, a few small 
holes should be punched in the top 
crust after they are washed with an 
egg wash before baking them. True 
or False? 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DES MOINES BAKERY CENTER 


DES MOINES, IOWA—Omar, Inc., 
Omaha flour mill and bakery firm, 
announced recently it would open a 
distribution center for bakery goods 
here. It will operate a fleet of 35 
route trucks for home-to-home sales, 
and will have a retail surplus store. 
Plans have been drawn for a $125,- 
000 building to house the center. 





Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER Mituine Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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DLANVOTUTTIN IWILLO 
SPRING WHEAT 
KANSAS WHEAT FLOURS 
SOFT WHEAT 
CRITIC FEEDS 
SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 


REARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
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47th Anniversary 
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Gordon Smith Celebrates 
Over 2 Decades of Service 


By Oliver Steele 


MOBILE, ALA.—Gordon Smith, 
president of Smith’s Bakery, Inc., re- 
cently celebrated his firm’s 47th an- 
niversary with a banquet for the em- 
ployees of the Mobile plant and their 


MAKES A WORL 


he 


families. About 500 attended, from 
the organization which has never 
missed a day of breadmaking for that 
period, has never had a strike at 
one of the plants. The Smith work- 
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300 WE 


ers have their own organization, of- 
ficers and directors, with sick bene- 
fits, hospital insurance and old age 
pensions. 

Mr. Smith’s address of welcome to 
the guests’ banquet was said by those 
who had known him for some time to 
be typical: 

“Whenever men and women work 
together for the good of all, whenever 
the spirit of helpfulness prevails, 
whenever kindness and good will pre- 
dominate; then everyone benefits. 

“Such a spirit has always pre- 
vailed at Smith’s Bakeries, and the 
result has always been—and still is— 
happiness and security for all. 
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Gordon Smith 


“My personal word to my fellow- 
workers is: Carry on in friendship, 
in helpfulness to each other that our 
work will always reflect the spirit 
of love, humbleness and thankfulmess 
for the many blessings we all have.” 


Once a Wooden Shop 

Smith’s Bakery has grown from 
the little wooden shop on the corner 
of Hallet and Dauphin Sts. in Mo- 
bile to its present importance. ~- 

Gordon Smith was instrumental in 
the founding of the Southern Bak- 
ers Assn. in 1914. He was its second 
president, following the late August 
Geilfuss, "and was re-elected several 
times later. 


He took part in establishing -the 
American. Institute of Baking, and 
founded the Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry in Chattanooga, Tenn., 
in 1920. 

His associates say the business was 
so well organized that he could de- 
vote much time to outside interests 
that needed his assistance. He or- 
ganized a group into an association 
to care for all the orphans of Mobile 
County before there was a Com- 
munity Chest. It took $50,000 a year 
to care for all the orphans; under. his 
leadership the money was collected 
annually. When the Community Chest 
was organized, Mr. Smith was elect- 
ed first president. 


The Golden Rule 

At the second meeting of the board, 
several members got together and 
decided the Community Chest should 
include all charities and institutions 
belonging to white folks. Mr. Smith 
said, “No, the colored folks are a 
part of our community; we will in- 
clude them, too.” It has been Said 
that he will not take advantage of 
any man. Several years ago he was 
sold 1,000 bbl. of flour and the order 
was written $1 lower than intended 
The mill confirmed the order and 
shipped the first car. Mr. Smith un- 
loaded the car and sent the mill < 
check for the correct amount. He 
wrote them that it was a mistake. 
that he did not want any money that 
was not rightfully his. 

Mr. Smith lives in the same hduse 
where he has resided for 30 or 40 
years. Yet, last year a representa- 
tive of one of the national chain bak- 
eries called on Mr. Smith with a 
view to buying him out. After much 
talk he made, Mr. Smith an offer 
for Smith’s Bakery, Inc., including 
the plants at Mobile, Meridian, Laure! 
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An Immense 


1948 WHEAT CROP 


Is now in the lap of Mother Nature — 
Millions of acres in the great midwest 
have been sown to hard winter wheat. 
Gooch grain buyers will watch it 
throughout the growing period and at 


harvest time buy the cream of the crop for 


GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


Needs No Blending 


UNIFORMITY QUALITY SERVICE 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 4,500 Cwts. Elevator Capacity 2,000,000 Bu. 
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and Pensacola. Mr. Smith listened 
patiently, then said, “No.” 

The salesman remarked, “That’s 
much more than the whole institu- 
tion cost, probably a third more.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Smith. 

“Why, $1,500,000 would take care 
of you and all your family as long 
as they lived.” 

“Yes, but there are men with us 
who were here when I-came. There 
are men who have been with us 
20, 30 and 40 years. There are dis- 
abled men, all of whom helped us 
build this business, widows of for- 
mer employees who are now on a 
pension; it wouldn’t take care of all 


of them.” Negotiations ended. 

A 10-page booklet was published 
April 12 describing Smith’s Bak- 
ery Employees’ Assn., their group in- 
surance and their profit sharing re- 
tirement trust. 

The founder has three sons, J. Roy 
Smith, vice president and general 
manager, past president of the South- 
ern Bakers Assn. and past president 
of the Tri-State Assn.; Gordon 
Smith, Jr., vice president and pro- 
duction manager of all plants; Don- 
ald Smith, secretary and treasurer. 

People in Mobile feel that the same 
principle that has made Smith’s Bak- 
ery a success will work for other 
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people. They hope Gordon Smith’s 
principles will work for nations as 
well as corporations. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERY EMPLOYMENT UP 


PHILADELPHIA — July employ- 
ment in the bakery trades was 2% 
higher than during the _ previous 
month and 18% above the comparable 
1946 period, according to the monthly 
report of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Philadelphia. The bank’s index, 
which takes the 1939 average as 100, 
also shows that payrolls during the 
month were 1% greater than those of 
June. 
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BEST F.OR YOU... 


BEST FOR YOUR 


1 ie grain bag will bow to the cotton sheeting bag—the best 
one-trip container. They don’t have to be pampered. They're 


stronger; they're easier to handle; they resist breakage; they're 
easier to stack and palletize. There’s no reason to invest in new 
handling and packing equipment. Cotton bags do not require 
expensive humidifying systems. In addition, clean, white cotton 
provides a much more attractive container for your fine- 


quality flour. 


Furthermore, your customers prefer it because they benefit 
from the same features and because cotton provides for better 
aging of flour. When laundered, the soft, absorbent cotton 
serves many practical purposes—in their plants and bakeries. 
Many are reselling their fine-quality used cotton bags for 20¢ 


to 30¢ each, and even more. 


Remember, you can always COUNT on COTTON— it is your 


best one-trip container. 
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Boston Bakers’ 
Group Begins 
Fall Meetings 


JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS.—The 
Master Bakers Association of Greater 
Boston resumed its active program 
Sept. 9 with a round table meeting, 
discussing current problems and plans 
for the future. A series of educa- 
tional meetings, starting in Novem- 
ber, will highlight a number of in- 
dustrial leaders presenting informa- 
tional discussions and demonstrations 
of their particular skills and special- 
ties. 

The association, which has recently 
seen its membership swollen by the 
addition of many new and young 
bakers, including a large group of 
veterans, plans a revision and modi- 
fication of the by-laws. Appointed to 
this task were William Meade, George 
Kohls, Don Fisher and Lou Meyers, 
who will aid Ken Mullen, president, 
in preparing them. Plans call for the 
printing and distribution of the new 
set as soon as possible so that all 
newcomers will be fully aware of 
the association’s functioning. 

A report was made by Albert Prehl 
on the joint outing held during the 
summer with the New Bedford Bak- 
ers. A shore dinner topped the occa- 
sion at which the two groups split a 
number of hotly contested athletic 
events. Mr. Prehl also announced that 
the winter Bowling League would 
get under way immediately and would 
meet weekly at Arbeiter Hall all 
through the season. 

The Bakers Trade School, a state 
sponsored bakery school, which the 
association was instrumental in creat- 
ing, has announced that the fall en- 
rollment, still incomplete, now num- 
bers 60—an all-time record. With the 
start of its third year the school 
must begin expanding by_the addi- 
tion of new shop space. 

The following new members were 
welcomed into the association: A. E. 
Bielan and A. F. Bielan of the Cos- 
mopolitan Bakery in Mansfield, Mass., 
and Donald Silbert of the Silbert 
Paper Products Co. 

The next meeting of the association 
will be held on Oct. 7 at Arbeiter Hall 
in Jamaica Plain. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WINGATE FOOD FIRM SOLD 


SALISBURY, N. C—R. N. Win- 
gate, president and general manager 
of the Wingate Food Products Co., 
recently announced the sale of his 
building and machinery to the Parrish 
Bakeries, Emporia, Va., and Tampa, 
Fla. The Parrish firm will open a 
bakery in the building at an early 
date. Mr. Wingate has decided to en- 
gage in another line of business, Mr. 
Parrish said he would have a weekly 
payroll of approximately $2,000 when 
he begins operations in the Salisbury 
plant. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PASTRY SHOP SOLD 

ST. LOUIS—Forrest Murphy, presi- 
dent of the Herz-Oakes Candy Co., 
512 Locust St., has purchased all of 
the outstanding stock of the Diedrich- 
Melsheimer Pastry Shop, 5729 Delmar 
Blvd. Although no merger of the two 
firms is contemplated, the Diedrich 
Pastry Shop will be used as the sole 
retail outlet for the wholesale pastry 
firm already operated by Mr. Murphy. 
Candy and pastry products of the 
Herz-Oakes organization are retailed 
through six shops in the St. Louis 
area. 
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UNIFORM DOUGH 
DEVELOPMENT 


NIFORM dough development 
and smooth machining every 
day are mighty important to any 
baker’s profit and loss statement. 
That’s the kind of dependable 
performance you _ get with 


HAVASAK all the time. 
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For HAVASAK is milled from 
choice hard winter wheats care- 
fully selected from the finest grow- 
ing areas of the Southwest, and 
expertly milled under strict daily 
control for maximum uniformity 
and good baking values. 


Pe eEE= PIPE eT ET. 


HAVASAK will help keep your 
loaf the way you want it all the 
time. 






Try HAVASAK You'll 
like it for its economy and 
fine quality results. 
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SECURITY MILLING COMPANY, INC. 


ABILENE, KANSAS 











Bakers’ Supply 


House Convention 
Features Panels 


EDGEWATER PARK, MISS.—Pan- 
el discussions on credits, new develop- 
ments, selling and cost versus profits 
will be a feature of the program of 
the annual convention of the National 
Bakers Supply House Assn. in its con- 
vention at the Edgewater Gulf Hotel 
here Oct. 19-22. 
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The convention will get under way 
Oct. 19 with the first meeting of the 
officers, board of directors and com- 
mittee chairmen of the group. The 
following day, the first complete 
meeting will be addressed by G. B. 
Cousins, mayor of Biloxi, Miss., with 
the association’s response by John P. 
Garrow, Chapman & Smith Co., Chi- 
cago, president of the association. 

A report on Washington trends will 
be given by Daniel R. Forbes, the 
legal counsel for the organization. 
Committee reports by the following 
chairmen will complete the first day’s 
activities: Emil Stiefvater, member- 
ship; Lucian LaRue, standards and 





sanitation; Paul Cadwell, industry and 
public relations; John L. Kluetsch, 
business operations; Roger Blum, spe- 
cial equipment and pans; Dan Boss- 
chart, code of ethics, and Harry Has- 
kell, constitution and by-laws. 

President Garrow will preside at a 
breakfast session, followed by Clay- 
ton Rand, editor of the Dixie Press, 
guest speaker. Mr. Rand will speak 
on “Leavening the Loaf.” 

Phillip Orth, Jr., will act as chair- 
man of the panel discussion on cred- 
its, with Howard R. Mayer represent- 
ing the East, James W. Sherwood, 
Jr., the West, Joseph T. Shuflitowski 
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Reports from bakers all over the country show that last fall ; 
and winter mince pie sales hit an all time high. Prospects look A 


even better this year. Get your share of these high-profit 


dividual flavor of no one ingredient predom- 
inates, but so that each balances the other 

to produce that old New England aged- 
in-the-wood flavor. You'll like the way * 
Rolling Pin Mince Meats behave in the 

pie, too. The flavor and aroma are ae 
brought to their peak by baking— 4 
and your pies will have just the right .- bo 
amount of juiciness for a smooth filling | 
with a flaky crust. For better pies—faster 
sales—be sure to specify Rolling 

Pin Mince Meats. 


















sales by featuring mince pies during the holiday months— } 

pies that look good, smell good, taste good—pies made 

with one of the famous Rolling Pin brands of mince meat. 4 Sonn alt 
Containing only the choicest ingredients, Rolling Pin =) a 

Mince Meats are skillfully blended so that the in- Annet 
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the Mid-Central, and R. Gordon Tonry 
the South. 

The final panel discussion will be 
under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Kluetsch. Mr. LaRue will speak for 
the East, C. H. Ash for the West, 
L. B. Shelley the Mid-Central, and 
Sam Zeitlin the South in a discussion 
of cost and profits. 

Boat rides on river steamers and 
dinners in some of New Orleans’ most 
famous restaurants will feature the 
social side of the meeting. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DRIED APRICOT PACK 
SMALLER THAN IN 1946 


WASHINGTON — The 1947 pre- 
liminary estimate of dried apricot 
production in the U.S., Spain, Aus- 
tralia and other leading commercial 
producing countries is 19,800 short 
tons, compared with 22,800 tons (re- 
vised) in 1946, and 13,200 tons in 
1945, according to a recent U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture announce- 
ment. 

This is 17% below the five-year 
(1941-45) average of 23,900 tons, and 
30% below the 10-year (1936-45) av- 
erage of 28,200 tons. 

Changes in production from that 
of a year ago in foreign countries were 
in no case large. The preliminary 
trade estimates for the U.S. indicate 
a decrease of about 3,000 tons. Pro- 
duction in Spain and Australia, the 
largest producers, are down 100 tons 
each, while Argentina and the Union 
of South Africa each report an in- 
crease of 200 tons over the previous 
séason. 


Unfavorable Conditions 


Growing conditions in Spain, the 
most important foreign producer of 
this commodity, were decidedly un- 
favorable. In the Murcia area con- 
siderable damage was done by strong 
winds and rains at blossoming. The 
fresh apricot crop was only about 
20% of normal. In Valencia, strong 
winds in May also caused consider- 
able damage to both fruit and trees. 
Insect pests also are responsible for 
some damage to the crop in Valencia. 
Several days of intense heat in June 
caused a heavy drop of immature 
fruit. Mallorca was the only district 
in Spain to enjoy favorable growing 
conditions. 








Other Conditions Favorable 


Growing conditions in the other 
countries were generally favorable. 
The small increases or decreases in 
output were due to the demand, or 
lack of demand, for fresh apricots 
for other disposition, such as fresh 
consumption or canning. 

As the new crop pack came in, only 
Spain reported a carry-over from 
previous seasons. The carry-over for 
Spain was estimated at 2,400 short 
tons, of which. 1,300 tons were in 
Murcia, and the balance in Valencia. 
The dried cots are reported to be 
an accumulation of several previous 
seasons, and for the most part in poor 
condition. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MACHINE COMPANY MOVES 


NEW YORK — The American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co. announced re- 








- cently the removal to enlarged and 


more centraliy located offices for the 
bakery machines and ovens, Lowera- 
tor dispensers, Wahlstrom tools, Rose 
candy machinery, tobacco machinery 
and international divisions. The new 
address is: 485 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, New York, telephone: MUrray 
Hill 2-4920. Executive offices remain 
at 511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, New 
York. 
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Virginia Bakers Council Holds 
Fall Meeting at Natural Bridge 


NATURAL BRIDGE, VA.— The 
Virginia Bakers Council held its first 
annual fall conference at Natural 
Bridge, Va., Sept. 12-14. 

The program combined social as 
well as business activities, with more 
than 80 bakers and allied representa- 
tives attending. 

The ladies had a well planned pro- 
gram, under the direction of Mrs. J. 
Arthur Nolde, assisted by Mrs. Frank 
J. Welch and Mrs. Harold K. Wilder. 


Grocery Promotion 


In the auditorium of the vacation 
spot, Robert N. Winfree, president, 
called the meeting to order. After ex- 
tending the greetings of the council, 
he turned the meeting over to J. Ar- 
thur Nolde, convention chairman. He 
complimented Harold K. Wilder, ex- 
ecutive secretary, for setting up a 
good program for the council. Mr. 
Nolde pointed out that considerable 
work had been done in the grocery 
field to encourage grocers to promote 
the sale of baked goods more ener- 
getically, in view of the relatively 
high profit to the grocers as com- 
pared with other foods. He comment- 
ed enthusiastically on the exhibit 
which the council had set up at the 
recent Virginia Independent Food 
Dealers convention in Norfolk and 
urged those present to study the ex- 
hibit, which had been reproduced and 
was on display at the convention. 


Buy Intelligently 


The exhibit urged grocers to buy 
their baked goods intelligently to 
keep down returns, to display them 
adequately and to give full space to 
all, encouraged grocers to “sell” 
bread with other foods, and gave nu- 
merous hints as to modernization of 
displays. 

Charles B. McFee, Jr., managing 
director, Virginia Retail Merchants 
Assn., encouraged the bakers to be 
mindful of their responsibility to the 
public in producing quality products 
and for “good manners” in the han- 
dling and training of their employees 
and in their contact with the public. 
He asked the maintenance of high 
ethical standards of conduct toward 
each other and for cooperation in 
solving the problems of the industry. 

Peter G. Pirrie, Bakers Weekly, re- 
viewed conditions in the baking in- 
dustry over the country and urged 
that the industry retain, insofar as 
possible, all of the good features of 
the wartime restrictions under War 
Food Order No. 1. 

Fred Haislip, Sr., Haislip Baking 
Co., Norton, Va., and Logan, W. Va., 
made a plea for conservation of ma- 
terials, for quality products, and for 
mutual self-help in combatting the 
return of improper trade practices 
which, in previous years, had harmed 
the industry. 


Pageant Witnessed 


At the conclusion of the evening 
session, Sept. 12, the entire group ad- 
journed to the foot of Natural Bridge 
where they heard and witnessed the 
pageant, “The Creation,” which has 
brought Natural Bridge international 
fame. 

Golf was played at the Lexington 
Golf Club, where four foursomes pro- 
duced scores which were a closely held 
secret. It was admitted that none of 
the participants produced new lows 
for the course. 

The ladies were escorted on a tour 


of Lexington, visiting Washington 
and Lee University, the Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute, Lee Chapel, where 
Gen. Robert E. Lee is buried, and 
to the Stonewall Jackson tomb. 

A budget adequate to insure the 
successful operation of the council 
for the balance of the year, was ap- 
proved. 

At this session, a report was sub- 
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mitted by the committee on pan sizes, 
appointed at a previous meeting, out- 
lining the results of the studies made 
by the committee on the relationship 
of pan sizes and scaling weights to 
quality production. L. E. Duncan, 
chairman, asked the use of pans of 
proper length and proper dough 
weights to produce the quality of 
bread which the public has a right to 
expect. He urged the members to 
consider these factors in future re- 
panning. 

There was considerable discussion, 
following the submission of the report 
of the committee, as to whether it 
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would be advisable to attempt to work 
out some form of voluntary pan 
standardization or to seek state legis- 
lation to require standardization of 
pan sizes and loaf weights, as is now 
in vogue in some states, as a safe- 
guard to the public interest. 

The conference concluded with a 
buffet dinner and square dance which 
was featured by a talk by Lewis G. 
Graeves, president of the Potomac 
States Bakers Assn., commenting on 
conditions in the baking industry gen- 
erally. Entertainment was furnished 
by Mondo—the Magic Baker (in pri- 
vate life, Herman Guelpa, bakery 
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SAME =flour 
SAM E-ingredients 


SAME =- method eeececee 


BUT what a difference in the results—when you use TRU-FLO! 


Finer creaming action, finer, tender cell 
structure that holds its moisture and 
retards staling for days longer. You’re 
likely to get a little better volume, 
and certainly you'll see a big difference 
in the outside surface of the cake. It 
does not weep, or stick to the cake 


board or pan liner. 


And when you know these cakes are 
going to stay fresh and tender for days 
longer—that makes a big difference to 
the consumer who takes them home. 

There’s a HACHMEISTER-INC. cake 
production expert somewhere near you 
who will be glad to show you how easily 


TRU-FLO makes this difference. Write us. 


















HACHMEISTER-INC. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Af Selecting the finest wheats is an easy job 
for Page wheat buyers because they can 
purchase the choicest from such a wide 
area. The exceptional location of the 
Page Mills at Topeka makes it possible to 
draw on four major wheat states—Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Nebraska and Colorado. 
That’s extra backing for Page’s fine quality Jf 
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MILLING COMPANY 
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“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


_FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 
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‘The Choice of the Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minrnesot 


























B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 























Evans Milling Co. King Milling Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS Successful Millers for Fifty Years 
re) ity, 16,000 Bushel LOWELL, MICHIGAN 




































DEPENDABLE 
FERMENTATION 





KEEP COOL 
AND DRY 


Check these Advantages 


Anheuser-Busch Yeast is a specially se- 
lected strain of yeast, grown and developed 
to meet the modern requirements of the 
fast-stepping American Baking Industry. 
It has abundant STRENGTH to give 
SUSTAINED ACTIVITY AND VIGOROUS 
PERFORMANCE under all conditions. Its 
PURITY assures MAXIMUM FERMENTA- 
TION. Its inherent HARDINESS imparts 
unsurpassed KEEPING QUALITIES. It 
gives your loaf a fresh, clean FLAVOR 
housewives demand. An increasing num- 
ber of Bakers class Anheuser-Busch Yeast 
as an essential ingredient in the building 
of REPEAT BUSINESS. 
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manager, Kroger Grocery Co., Roa- 
noke, Va.), assisted by Mrs. Guelpa. 

Tentative plans call for the holding 
of the 1948 conference at this same 
spot. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE--— 


DOBECKMUN STANDARDIZES 
CELLOPHANE BAG OUTPUT 


CLEVELAND — The Dobeckmun 
Co. has recently announced eight new 
sizes of cellophane bags, with a view 
to lower prices and increased effi- 
ciency through standardization. Like 
the tin can industry, which has long 
concentrated its volume in a limited 
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number of standard sizes, Dobeckmun 
has concentrated on eight square cel- 
lophane bags which a nation-wide sur- 
vey proved especially popular. 

While the face and side ply dimen- 
sions are fixed, the lengths may be 
varied between 7 in. and 15 in. in % 
in. segments, giving a total of 256 
sizes. 

Substantial savings result to users 
who can adapt these sizes to their 
product requirements, amounting to 
as much as 15% in some instances, 
the company emphasizes. A sliding 
scale of prices has been set up for 
orders from 10,000 to 1,000,000 and 
over. Because cellophane in the prop- 


THERE IS ONLY ONE 


hey daly 


SHORTENING 


Shortening 


er widths may be kept on hand at 
all times and machine set-ups re- 
duced, substantially improved serv- 
ices can be expected, it is said. 

Although this program is limited 
to unprinted bags, Dobeckmun will 
continue to supply custom printed 
bags in any size or construction re- 
quired, as well as its augmented line 
of stock bags. 

T. F. Dolan, president, states that 
while their equipment can actually 
produce some 130,000 different bag 
sizes, concentration on a few will 
offer economies which will amply re- 
pay the packaging buyer for chang- 
ing his present bag dimensions if 
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WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT 


SALES 


CO. 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO + SAVANNAH 
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“Can't you etn forget business 
while we take in a movie?” 


necessary. “This reform is long over- 
due,” he said. “It should be wel- 
comed by the entire industry, includ- 
ing packaging converters as well as 
package users.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AIB Gets Thousands 
of Requests for 
Product Information 


CHICAGO — Thousands of re- 
quests from practically every state 
are received each month for Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking bakery prod- 
ucts educational material, the insti- 
tute reports. Most of the requests 
come from home economic teachers 
in high schools, elementary schools 
and colleges, Department of Agricul- 
ture extension workers, Red Cross 
workers, public health nutritionists 
and others who influence public opin- 
ion on foods. 

The mailing record which follows 
indicates what pieces and the quan- 
tity of each which were sent out dur- 
ing the month of October, 1946: 

State 
Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 


Totals 


Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

DED. Kadas ob PU ow ee een 
Kentucky 

Louisiana 


Maryland 
Massachusetts .... 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire . , 
New Jersey ....... 
New Mexico .... 
New York . 

North Carolina .... 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma .... 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina . 
South Dakota .. 
Tennessee 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Foreign 


Total 
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1M SURE GOING To 
BE THERE To SEE IT, 


St Re eee ee 





Wien THe BIPP 
TAKES THE LID 3 
oFF THIS! 3 

. . we hope you can all be there! X 


And that if you haven’t made your hotel reser- 
vations, you'll write the Stevens Hotel, right now ! 


If you can’t make it, watch this magazine for 
official announcement of one of the greatest 


industry-wide promotions ever planned. 


It’s a $1,500,000 PRIZE PACKAGE that will 2 
increase public appreciation of all tvpes of bakery 
products; will increase public appreciation of the 
baker's place in American Family Life. 
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to | This Baking Industry Promotional Program Message +x 


Imerican 
BAERS , 


Assoctation 


2 not epen unpif 
LN ANNIVERSARY 





: BAKING INDUSTRY 


20 North Wacker Drive Chicago 6, Ill, 
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USDA Study on Industry Milk 
Use Shows Growth of Dry Milk 


CHICAGO—A new concept of the 
relative importance of the dry milk 
industry in the category of milk 
products comes from a recent study 
by Hugh L. Cook of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington. Mr. 
Cook reported his study in a paper 
entitled “Industry’s Contribution to 
Total Utilization of the Nutrients 


in Milk,” just released in its final 
form from Washington. 

Following is a summary of Mr. 
Cook’s paper: 

Since only a few products use 
milk in its entirety, a proper esti- 
mate of utilization of milk can best 
be made by considering milk in terms 
of nutrients. 


Following. is a summary table 


showing what happened. to every 
pound of nutrients contained in the 
nearly 119 billion pounds milk pro- 
duced in the U.S. in 1944. 


Total Nonfat nu- 

nutrients trients only 
% lo 
Market milkf ...... 51.08 66.02 
Evaporated milk* .. 8.50 11.08 
Dry milk products... 17.36 12.51 
Cheemet ccccccccvece 5.74 5.16 
Ice creamf ........-. 4.19 3.55 


*Includes plain, unsweetened condensed 
whole milk. tExcludes cottage, pot and 
baker’s cheese. tice cream and mix, ex- 
eludes dry ice cream. {Whole milk only. 
Includes human consumption on farm; does 
not include market cream. 


Nonfat Dry Milk Important 
In the drying industry, as well as 


THE HIGH-MOISTURE SHORTENING © 


FOR ALL CAKES... HIGH, LOW 
OR MEDIUM SUGAR CONTENT 





the use of baked foods in the home. 
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in the above comparison, nonfat dry 
milk solids loom rather large. The 
1944 total milk production contained 
about 14.5 billion pounds nutrients, 
of which about 11 billion pounds were 
used for human food. Of this 11 bil- 
lion pounds, nonfat dry milk solids 
accounted for about 500 million, or 
about 1/20 of the total. 

Calcium is the most important non- 
fat nutrient froin the point of view 
of the contribution of milk to the 
diet. 

Milk and milk products supply fair 
amounts of our national requirements 
for vitamin A; large amounts of the 
riboflavin; small amounts of the thi- 
amine and minor amounts of the 
vitamin C and niacin. 


Riboflavin Increased 


When milk is concentrated by dry- 
ing, the riboflavin per pound of prod- 
uct is increased to the point where 
only two or three foods outrank it. 
Nonfat dry milk solids and dry whole 
milk contain about 9 to 7 milligrams 
a pound respectively, whereas fresh 
whole milk contains less than a milli- 
gram. 

It is generally said that milk is a 
poor source of thiamine, niacin and 
ascorbic acid. However, when milk 
is concentrated by drying, the 
amount of the vitamin value con- 
tained in one pound becomes more 
significant. 

When nonfat dry milk solids 
reaches its ultimate possible use as 
human food, thus reclaiming millions 
of pounds of milk nutrients from the 
feed lot, a vastly greater quantity of 
milk vitamins will be available in 
the human diet. 

Use of a concentrated economical 
source of milk solids contributes to 
both quality and quantity of our 
essential foods. It is reasonable to 
suppose that the value of milk pro- 
teins, milk minerals, lactose and the 
water-soluble vitamins will become 
more widely appreciated and more 
sought after for food purposes. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AIB RECIPES USED IN 
MAGAZINE FOOD SECTION 


CHICAGO—In the food calendar 
of the September issue of the Wom- 
an’s Home Companion, Nell B. Nic- 
hols writes about the many possibil- 
ities in sandwiches. For each day of 
the month there is either a menu 
calling for sandwiches or a recipe for 
some variety of bread or baked prod- 
uct. 

The magazine ranks high among 
women’s magazines in the amount of 
food news it carries, and its food 
section is the largest in its service 
department. 

Material for this page feature was 
furnished by the test kitchen of the 
American Institute of Baking, with 
the sandwiches developed and tested 
under the direction of Ruth Richard- 
son Clarke, home economist. The 
sandwiches call for enriched white 
bread, whole wheat, rye, pumper- 
nickel, brown bread, buns, and park- 
erhouse rolls. Other bakery products 
in the menus are cookies, cupcakes 
and crackers. Many of the sand- 
wiches are designed for school lunch 
boxes, others are for parties, both 
children’s and adults’, and still others 
are the hearty sandwiches for the 
working man. 

The recipe material is representa- 
tive of the work done in AIB’s test 
kitchen, which was established to pro- 
mote the further use of bakery prod- 
ucts and to assure their consumer 
acceptance by means of developing 
the sort of specific information abou! 
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From the pure white fibers of cotton comes 
this strong, pliable cloth—preferred for gen- 
erations by Millers and Bakers as the con- 
tainer assuring safe movement, economical 
handling, and quick aging of flour. Further- 
more, Chase 4-Yard flour bags are printed 
with new Chase Washout Inks— giving your 
colorful, sharply printed brand name “top 
billing,” plus added salvage value, and lower 
net cost. Remember the name —Chase 4-Yard 
—and remember to check with your nearby 


Chase Salesman for complete details. 


j PRINTED WITH CHASE WASHOUT INKS! 


ZEMAS EN 
ISICON 


pei den dice 
St 
rey, 


One Hundred Years of Experience 
in Making Better Bags for 
Industry and Agriculture. 


FOR BETTER BAGS... BETTER BUY CHASE 


a S E RB AG Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE . BUFFALO . CHAGRIN FALLS, O. . CLEVELAND ° CROSSETT, ARK. ° DALLAS . DENVER ° DETROIT . GOSHEN, IND. 
HARLINGEN, TEXAS . HUTCHINSON, KAN. ° KANSAS CITY . MEMPHIS ° MILWAUKEE «¢ MINNEAPOLIS ° NEW ORLEANS ° NEW YORK 
OKLAHOMA CITY -« ORLANDO, FLA. + PHILADELPHIA «+ PITTSBURGH «+ PORTLAND, ORE, + REIDSVILLE,N.C. © ST.LOUIS «+ SALT LAKE CITY + TOLEDO 
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Foreign Raisin 
Output Smallest 
Since 1931 


WASHINGTON—The 1947 prelim- 
inary forecast of raisin production in 
the eight leading commercial coun- 
tries outside the United States is 
170,700 short tons, compared with 
202,400 tons (revised) in 1946 and 
195,000 tons in 1945, according to a 
recent U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture report. 

The commercial crop in these coun- 
tries is expected to be about 19% less 
than the five-year (1941-45) average 
of 211,700 tons and 22% less than 
the 10-year (1936-45) average of 219,- 
100 tons. The forecast indicates the 
smallest probable foreign output since 
1931, when only 155,300 tons were 
produced. While it is still too early 
for an estimate of California produc- 
tion, all present indications are that 
it will be large. The anticipated Cali- 
fornia production and some carry- 
over, plus that of the countries listed 
in this report, will be in excess of the 
five-year average production in these 
countries. 


Turkey and Iran Decline 


The greatest declines in output are 
anticipated in Turkey and Iran. The 
production of raisins this spring in 
Argentina, Australia and the Union 
of South Africa was below that of 
last year and the 5- and 10-year av- 
erages. The only countries which 
showed increases this year were 
Greece, Spain and Chile; the Chilean 
rise was very slight. 

Growing conditions were decidedly 
spotted, ranging from the worst in the 
history of the raisin industry in Aus- 
tralia, to one of the best in recent 
years in Spain. Among the larger pro- 
ducing countries, Turkey’s raisin dis- 
tricts suffered from drouth conditions, 
heavy winds and late frosts. Drouth 
damage was also experienced in the 
Union of South Africa. Australian 
production was reduced because of 
heavy rains and humidity at harvest. 
In Greece, some frost and drouth 
damage were reported. Chile again 
experienced a shortage of irrigation 
water. 


Slight Carry-over Remains 


As the new crop approaches har- 
vest in the Northern Hemisphere 
countries it is estimated that only 
15,200 short tons of raisins remain 
from the 1946 pack in foreign coun- 
tries. Iran is estimated to have 5,500 
short tons, Turkey 2,700 tons and 
Greece 700. Reports indicate that very 
little of the carry-over is of suitable 
grade and quality for export and that 
much of it will be disposed of in 
domestic markets before the new pack 
is available. 

Export statistics for this group of 
countries are still not available; how- 
ever, the United Kingdom was the 
principal foreign buyer for Australian, 
Turkish, Union of South African and 
Greek raisins. Domestic demand in 
many of these countries left little 
for export though considerable foreign 
interest was in evidence most of the 
season. U.S. exports of raisins during 
the first 11 months were the smallest 
in many years; in fact, small quanti- 
ties of raisins were actually imported 
from Turkey. 


Outlook Fairly Bright 


The outlook for the 1947-48 season, 
insofar as it applies to the foreign 


producing countries is fairly bright 
provided prices do not become too 
high. The shortage of foods continues 
in Europe and some countries are 
making progress toward better eco- 
nomic conditions. The continued un- 
settled political situation will have a 
restraining effect on export sales. 
The foreign exchange situation in 
most purchasing countries is fairly 
good when it comes to the “weak” 
currencies but not good in “hard” 
currencies, such as U.S. dollars. This 
situation may make it difficult to 
move U.S. raisins into international 
trade channels. 
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19th Century Bakery 





MIDDLETON, N. Y. — “Changes 
have been made in baking formulas 
but the basic ideas are the same,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Frank Talmadge, for 
22 years the chief assistant baker at 
the Homeopathic Institute. This is 
one of the largest hospitals of its 
kind in the nation, which has approxi- 
mately 3,500 men and women patients 
and 700 employees. 

One of the New York state’s most 
interesting bake shops is at this insti- 
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tution. It is a brick and tile oven and 
floor arrangement which was installed 
during the reconstruction days fol. 
lowing the Civil War in 1873. Few 
alterations have been made, although 
40 years ago the oven was recondi- 
tioned in part. Today this little out- 
of-the-way bakery is a beehive of ac- 
tivity: 

Five employees, assisted by nine or 
10 patients, work 48 hours during a 
six-day week. The bake shop supplies 
1,600 loaves of bread daily. In addi- 
tion, large amounts of cottage pud- 
ding, pies, cookies and cakes are al- 
so made. As many as 6,000 pieces of 





Tie a String to Her... 











“MRS. AVERAGE 
CUSTOMER” 











S, SIR—your average customer . . . the one who 
i penton from 45¢ to 55¢ each time she enters 
your shop. ..is worth $90 to you every year! Treat 
her right! Give her the best in baked goods and in 
service and she’ll conie back to buy more—may 
easily become a $125-a-year customer—or better! 


And actual increases of 50% to 400% in 


cake sales reported by countless bakers during the 
past 14 years prove conclusively that Sweetex makes 




































cakes that do bring customers back again and again! 


With Sweetex you can make cakes that taste 
as delicious and stay good eating as long as any that 
women can bake at home. And the actual sales rec- 
ords of thousands of bakers over the 14 years since 
Sweetex was introduced prove that once women 
find this out they change from baking to buying. 


Groote bimble 


Makers of Sweetex and Primex 
All-Vegetable, All-Hydrogenated Shortenings 
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ginger eake, 7,000 cookies and 700 
pies may be regularly produced on 
schedule on alternating days. 

Mr. Fred Cranse is the boss baker, 
serving in his present capacity for 34 
years. After Mr. Talmadge come two 
brothers, Mr. Clarence and John De 
Graw with 19 and 18 years’ experi- 
ence respectively. Mr. Emil Faber, a 
neweomer, is the only other bake 
shop employee. 

“While modern bakeries are classi- 
fied by equipment, the best bakeries 
could also be judged by the skill of 
the workers and the class of the 
things used,” Mr. Talmadge explains. 
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“An up-to-date baking plant is to be 
desired. However, without the proper 
application of baking technique and 
employment of better grades of ma- 
terials needed it can hardly furnish 
the demands of consumers.” 

“Since the patients are allowed to 
eat only fresh bread daily the keep- 
ing up of such a schedule successful- 
ly for so long can teach us some- 
thing,” one prominent visiting baker 
said. 

The quaint ovens and bakery are 
going. Recently the state legislature 
appropriated money to build a mod- 
ern bakery. 


Oklahoma A. & M. College 
Sponsors Baking School 


OKMULGEE, OKLA.—A two-year 
course in baking has opened at the 
School of Technical Training, Okla- 
homa A. & M. College, here. Accord- 
ing to the director of the school, L. 
K. Covelle, the new course has been 
established because of the demands 
of industry and the veteran. 

Because of the great expansion in 
industry, there has become an acute 





She’s worth 
$9022 a year 


to you! 































































































































Trust Your Future to 


SWEETEX 


The “High-Ratio’* Shortening 


*“‘High-Ratio”’ is our registered trademark. It also stands 
for bakers’ service; and, when employed by bakers, means 
that they have used Procter & Gamble’s special shorten- 
ing pursuant to the ‘“High-Ratio” service. Procter & 
Gamble, makers of Sweetex, the ““High-Ratio’’ shortening. 


SWEETEX CAKES MAKE MILLIONS 
SAY—“MR. BAKER—YOU WIN!” 









































































































































shortage of operating personnel. Vo- 
cational schools throughout the na- 
tion have more applications than they 
can accommodate in five years, school 
officials said. To aid industry by sup- 
plying competent employees as well 
as to train veterans so they may suc- 
cessfully become a part of the in- 
dustrial world and procure the secur- 
ity they so well deserve, the school 
was established at Okmulgee Oct. 3, 
1946. The institution is sponsored 
and directed by the Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College at 
Stillwater, Okla. 


Not Confined to Baking 


The divisions of the school consist 
of agriculture, intensive business, in- 
dustrial and food trades, and veter- 
ans may receive the freshman year 
of training leading to a college degree. 





Progress at Own Rate 


The veteran may progress at his 
own rate, depending upon his ability, 
application and previous experience. 
Future employees are trained at their 
respective levels of education. The 
student may secure training regard- 
less of previous academic education. 

The course of study has been ap- 
proved and recommended by out- 
standing bakers and operators of 
baking establishments throughout the 
Southwest. Trainees will graduate 
with the exact knowledge needed to 
be a successful employee. 

Points stressed in the course are 
ingredients and their function in 
baked goods; formula balance, mix- 
ing, make up and the use and care of 
equipment; make up in the shop of 
large variety of bakery items; plant ° 
management; production yields and 
costs; distribution; employer-em- 
ployee relations; merchandising, 
building and location, and visits to 
bakery plants. 


Standard Bakery Equipment 


The equipment is similar to that 
used in the baking industry and is 
admirably suited for instructional 
purposes. It is planned to operate a 
baking shop which will supply other 
state institutions as well as the needs 
of the cafeterias on the campus. This 
will provide the practical experience 
which vitalizes training to the extent 
that a student will receive not only a 
knowledge of the industrial tech- 
niques of the trade, but actual experi- 
ence. Training will be received under 
the same work conditions encountered 
in industry. 

The school is open to out-of-state 
enrollment and is approved by the 
U.S. Veterans Bureau as one author- 
ized to provide education for veterans 
under Public Law 16 and 346. ~ 

It is the specific aim of the school 
now to help veterans to become an 
active part of the industrial world 
and society, Mr. Covelle said. As the 
educational crisis becomes less acute, 
the doors will be open to the public 
as a whole, he added. 


BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW “GOO-GUM” ROLLS 

PITTSBURGH — The Frantz Co. 
has recently developed a new sweet 
roll which will be called the Goo-Gum 
Roll, according to Charton C. Frantz, 
president of the firm. Wholesale and 
retail bakers will have the new prod- 
uct made available to thém, Mr. 
Frantz said. 
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Pretzel Consumption Increases 
by 25% Over First Half of 1946 


PHILADELPHIA — National con- 
sumption of pretzels throughout the 
country has increased 25% for the 
first six months of 1947 over last year, 
it was announced recently by Norval 
Postweiler, president of the National 
Pretzel Bakers Institute, at a board 
of directors meeting which convened 
at the Bowers Country Club, Read- 
ing, Pa. 

Mr. Postweiler reported that $10,- 
937,500 worth of pretzels were eaten 
in the first six months of this year, 
consisting of 250 million stamped 
pretzels, 88,750,000 hand twisted pret- 
zels and 781,250,000 pretzel sticks. 


Total 1946 Consumption 


Last year during 1946, the con- 
sumption rate for the entire year was 
400 million stamped pretzels, 142 mil- 
lion hand twisted pretzels and 1,250 
million pretzel sticks, with a total 
value of $17,500,000. 

Approximately 224 million more 
pretzels were consumed in these six 
months over the same period last 
year. The increased popularity of the 
consumption of pretzels is attributed 
to the national promotional campaign 
undertaken by the National Pretzel 
Bakers Institute about eight months 
ago. Pretzel bakers throughout the 
country are encouraging the public to 
serve pretzels with other foods in 
addition to beer. Since the start of 
the campaign, it has been noted that 
pretzels have been introduced and 
enthusiastically accepted with such 
members of the culinary clan as soups, 
fish, salads and hot and cold drinks 
of all kinds. 


Popular New Dish 


The popular Pennsylvania dish of 
pretzels and ice cream has been in- 
troduced all over the country with 
good results. Mr. Postweiler reports 








A. V. Loftus 


ELECTED PRESIDENT—Albert Vic- 
tor Loftus was elected president and 
general manager of the Canada Bread 
Co., Ltd., at the recent annual meet- 
ing. Mr. Loftus was born in Belfast, 
Ireland, and joined the Canada Bread 
Co., in Toronto in 1911. He served as 
manager of the Montreal and West- 
mount plants from 1918-29, became 
assistant general manager in Toronto 
in 1929, and in September 1930, was 
appointed general manager. He was 
elected a director in October, 1933. 











that over 2 million persons during 
this summer were encouraged to try 
pretzels and ice cream for the first 
time which, naturally, has resulted 
in the increased consumption of pret- 
zels and pretzel sticks. 

Because the combination of pretzels 
and ice cream originated in Reading 
and because there are so many pret- 


zel bakers in the Reading area, a cele- 
bration is planned for Reading early 
next year. At that time it is hoped 
that Reading, which has already been 
called “the pretzel city” in the East, 
will be known by that name through- 
out the country. 


Special Stamp Planned 


Dedication ceremonies are being 
planned, arrangements have already 
been started to get the U.S. govern- 
ment to issue a special “pretzel” 
stamp in honor of the occasion. 

Representing Reading at the board 
of directors’ meeting were Anne 
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Quinlan, president of the Quinlan 
Pretzel Co., and Art McConigle of 
Bachman Bakeries, Inc., both of Read- 
ing. 

Pretzel bakers from all sections 
of the country that will attend are: 
Norval Postweiler, Burry Biscuit Co., 
Elizabeth, N. J.; David H. Becker, 
Becker’s Pretzel Bakery, Baltimore, 
Md.; Penn Brinton, Keystone Pretzel 
Co., Lancaster, Pa., and Harold Bur- 
ris, Halter’s Pretzels, Canton, Ohio. 
Also Alex Tisdale, Pennsylvania But- 
ter Pretzel Co., Easton, Pa., and 
Charles Wingert, Pennsylvania Pret- 
zel Co., Allentown, Pa. 


Z > year of service to 


this month by NATIONAL 


Twenty years ago this company began the cultivation and produc- 


tion of yeast and... like yeast itself... has been growing and ex- 


panding until today NATIONAL is partner in the service of supply 


of yeast and allied products to bakers everywhere. 


It has been a sound growth...a consistent growth...one in which 


our customers have shared with us the satisfactions that come from 


business relationships built on quality products and an alert nation- 


wide service. 
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MILWAUKEE BAKERS HEAR 
ARNOLD TWEETEN SPEAK 


MILWAUKEE—Importance to the 
retail baker of membership in his 
city, state and national associations 
was stressed by Arnold Tweeten, as- 
sistant to Frank Jungewaelter of the 
American Retail Bakers Assn., who 
was principal speaker at the Septem- 
ber meeting of the Milwaukee. Re- 
tail Bakers Assn. 

Discussing the functions of ARBA, 
Mr. Tweeten pointed to the many and 
varied services the national associa- 
tion provides for the retailer in its 
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effort to help him improve and in- 
crease his business. He noted that 
while city and state associations pro- 
vide the necessary “local coverage” 
of problems relative to bakery opera- 
tions, production, etc., national repre- 
sentation is possible only through a 
national association which can pro- 
vide counsel and representation on a 
nation-wide scale below governmental 
groups. 

Some of the service ARBA provides 
for its members, Mr. Tweeten noted, 
included regular bulletins, promo- 
tional kits, cost casters, costometers, 
and short courses. 
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Enrollment Shows Interest in 


AIB Baking School Pie Course 


CHICAGO — Recognition of the 
value of the short course on pie, 
which is to be given at the American 
Institute School of Baking in Janu- 
ary, 1948, is indicated in the inquiries 
and enrollment, a recent AIB an- 
nouncement indicated. 

Among those enrolled to date, per- 
sonally owned shops, multiple unit 


the bakers of America is marked 
YEAST CORPORATION 


So it is we mark our 20th year... looking back with gratitude... 


ahead with confidence and keen desire to make our partnership with 


our Customers productive of more pleasure and profit than ever before. 


PRODUCTS: 


COMPRESSED YEAST - 
ENRICHMENT TABLETS - 


ACTIVE DRY YEAST - 
MALT SYRUP - 


YEAST FOOD 
FROZEN EGGS 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION + FRANK J. HALE, President 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Chanin Bidg., New York, N.Y. - CHICAGO SALES OFFICE: Pure Oil Bidg., 35 E. Wacker Drive 





N.Y. SALES OFFICE: 


45-54 37th Street 
Long Island City, N.Y. 
















MHO— <DMHnN 


PLANTS: 


Belleville, N. J. 
Crystal Lake, Ill. 

















operations, and family controlled. bak- 
eries are represented. In one _ in- 
stance, two brothers from the-same 
bakery enrolled. 

Applicants have indicated special 
interest in the various phases of pie 
baking that are to be considered, in- 
cluding a study of the frozen dough 
problem. The course has been de- 
signed by William Walmsley, princi- 
pal, and during the past weeks he has 
received valuable assistance from the 
school staff and members of the allied 
trades. 5 

Present plans for the pie course an- 
ticipate intensive study of the indi- 
vidual and special problems posed in 
each method of operation, in both the 
handling of the doughs and the treat- 
ment of fillings. 

In addition to the study of the tech- 
nological problems of pie production, 
there will be lectures on the health 
aspects of these desserts, and an an- 
alysis of the dangers of food poison- 
ings within unrefrigerated cream and 
custard fillings. 

Announcement will be made in the 
immediate future of the instructors 
for the pie course, as well as for the 
courses in cake, retail baking and 
sanitation. 

All inquiries concerning enrollment 
in the courses should be directed to 
The School Office, American Institute 
of Baking, 1135 Fullerton Ave., Chi- 
cago 14, Il. 


















W. H. Ringwall 


PLANT MANAGER — Walter H. 
Ringwall has been appointed manager 
of the Wilkes-Barre, Pa., plant of 
Carr-Consolidated Biscuit Co., effec- 
tive immediately, it was announced 
recently by R. L. Smith, vice presi- 
dent in charge of production. He suc- 
ceeds W. J. Madison, who has re- 
signed. Mr. Ringwall comes to Carr- 
Consolidated after a 17-year associa- 
tion with General Baking Co., latter- 
ly as acting manager of that com- 
pany’s Brooklyn, N. Y., plant. Most 
of his tenure with General Baking 
was devoted to the company’s New 
Jersey operations, first as salesman 
and subsequently as sales manager 
and assistant plant manager at New- 
ark, N. J. : 
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H. C. Schleicher Named to Head 
Wyoming State Bakers Assn. 


SHERIDAN, WYO.—Harry C. 
Schleicher, Holland Pastry Shop, 
Cheyenne, was elected president of the 
Wyoming State Bakers Assn. at its 
ninth annual meeting in the Crescent 
Hotel here Sept. 7-8. Other officers 
were Wayne Ross, Riverton, vice pres- 
ident, and W. C. Fletcher, Newcastle, 
secretary-treasurer. 


L. J. Todhunter, L. J. Todhunter 
Co., Denver, Colo., was elected to the 
board of directors, together with Wil- 
liam Pettus, past president of the or- 
ganization, and E. H. Sommers, Cody. 

Mr. Pettus gave the opening ad- 
dress Sept. 7, followed by Mr. 
Schleicher, secretary-treasurer for 
the preceding year, with his report. 


Arthur Vos, Macklem Bread Co., Den- 
ver, spoke on “Your Associations,” 
followed by the photo quiz put on by 
Charles Keeney, Procter & Gamble, 
Chicago. 

A panel discussion group of Mr. 
Kenney, Frank Jungewaelter, Victor 
E. Marx and Ward Paison preceded 
entertainment by Hi Cole, Sheridan 
Flouring Mills Co. 

The following day Hal Lymes, Van 
Buskirk, Lymes Co., spoke on bakery 
costs, Mr. Todhunter delivered 
“What’s New?” and M. M. Miller 
of the U.S. Public Health Service in 





FOR A CLEAN 
STAR Teeeeee 


Good housekeeping and thorough 
sanitation in the bakery is much simpler when 
your incoming flour is clean and free from all 
infestation. You thereby remove one primary 







source of new contamination in your plant. 

Commander-Larabee Mills now make good 
housekeeping in the bakery a lot easier by 
delivering the ‘Bakers Flour’ of your choice 


clean and weevil free. 


Highest standards of sanitary engineering, 
and new developments in protective packing in 
Commander-Larabee Mills give you this service 
in cleanliness and purity of product—a clean 
start with every bag of flour. 

Not even the tiny insect egg, too small to see 
with the naked eye, can get through the final 
rebolting process as the flour flows into the 


vermin-proof sack. 


And so you are doubly protected, in purity 
and in uniformity of baking results, when you 








your choice. 


use the Commander-Larabee flour of 
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COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING GOMPANY 
jices: MINNEAPOLIS | 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City 
COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis 
BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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Denver addressed the convention on 
bakery sanitation. 

L. O. Williams, director, division of 
sanitation, Wyoming Board of Public 
Health, Cheyenne, reviewed the Wyo- 
ming food laws. “Sales-Ways,” the 
slide film for retail salesgirls, was 
presented by representatives of 
Standard Brands, Inc., Denver. Har- 
old Snyder, Bakers’ Helper, New 
York, spoke of ethics in the baking 
business. 

Victor Marx, American Dry Milk 
Institute, Chicago, and secretary of 
the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers, Chicago, reviewed dry milk 
values. 

Frank Jungewaelter, executive sec- 
retary of the Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, Chicago, spoke on 
“What Is Wrong with the Baking 
Industry?” The election of officers 
was followed by the final banquet. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 
SEE FLEISCHMANN SHOW 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—The Retail 
Master Bakers Association of Wes- 
tern Pennsylvania and Standard 
Brands, Inc., sponsored the exhibition 
of the film “Sales-Ways,” at the 
Hotel Roosevelt Sept. 9. The crowd 
exceeded 350 salespersons from lo- 
cal bakeries. 

Dorothy Thomas, manager, retail 
sales promotion, Fleischmann Divi- 
sion, Standard Brands, Inc., gave the 
showing. She followed with an ad- 
dress on proper methods of merchan- 
dising baked products, display and 
building good will among customers. 

Sandwiches and cookies from the 
South High Baking School were 
served later. 

Emily Brittin, assistant to Miss 
Thomas, staged a style show of cos- 
tumes to be worn in the bake shops 
and also of the proper accessories to 
add color and charm to the sales 
force outfits. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PROCESSED EGG OUTPUT 
FALLS BELOW LAST YEAR 


WASHINGTON — Production of 
liquid egg during July totaled 51,531,- 
000 Ib., 19% below the July, 1946, 
production, the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics has reported. Of the 
total liquid egg produced, 63% was 
used for drying, 35% was frozen and 
2% used for immediate consumption. 
Compared with a year ago larger 
quantities were frozen but liquid used 
for drying and immediate consump- 
tion was much smaller. 


July Output Off One Third 


Dried egg production in July totaled 
9,310,000 Ib., 33% below production 
during July a year ago. Production 
during the month was also sharply 
down from the June production of 
14,610,000 1b. Production consisted of 
8,883,000 Ib. whole egg, 77,000 Ib. 
dried albumen and 350,000 Ib. dried 
yolk. Production of dried egg during 
the first seven months of 1947 totaled 
82,975,000 lb. compared with 100,127, 
000 lb. during the same period las' 
year. Purchases of dried whole egg 
by the Department of Agricultur« 
from Jan. 1 through July 26, less can- 
cellations, totaled 72,903,000 Ib. 


Frozen Egg Static 


The production of 18,136,000 Ib. ol 
frozen egg in July, was 1% larger 
than the July production last year 
Production from January through 
July totaled 328,878,000 lb., 12% be- 
low the same period last year. The 
Department of Agriculture purchased 
61,368,000 Ib. of frozen egg from Jan- 
uary through July 26. 
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Hard Winter Wheat 
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For the third consecutive year, millers and bakers have at their 


Midinashels Varieties Are disposal a record crop of Nebraska hard winter wheat. 98% of 
GOOD TO all Nebraska wheat is of varieties that rate GOOD or EX- 
4 g % EXCELLENT CELLENT in milling and baking characteristics. 
of ee Baking Laboratory tests indicate, and milling results prove, the 1947 
Nebraska crop “top drawer” in milling yields and gluten 
@ CHEYENNE quality—mixing and mechanical tolerance the best ever, and... 
@ NEBRED : 
@ PAWNEE BAKE SHOP PERFORMANCE... EQUAL 
@ TURKEY OR BETTER THAN LAST YEAR 





College of Agriculture Lincoln, Nebraska 


| THAT'S WHY .... Experienced Millers demand Nebraska 
. | None Giner! Wheat—Experienced Bakers demand Nebraska Wheat Flour. 
\ Preferred by oF ; ; 
{ MILLERS Everywhere Address Inquiries to: J. C. Swinbank, Sec’y 
NEBRASKA GRAIN IMPROVEMENT ASS’N 
il 
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ALBERTA 
McGavin, Ltd., Edmonton, has pur- 
chased Spicers’ Bakery at Grande 
Prairie. W. Kerr, Edmonton, has been 
appointed manager of the plant. 


ARKANSAS 


Fire destroyed the Mity-Nice Bak- 
ing Co. plant at Batesville, Aug. 20. 


eC A ae ae aD 


The flames had spread throughout 
the building when firemen arrived, 
and George Luster, owner, said it 
was almost a complete loss. 

The Shipley Baking Co. in Fort 
Smith has added another truck to 
its fleet. The concern also does busi- 
ness in Oklahoma. 

James Shapkoff of Forrest City, 


FOR 


who has been in the bakery business 
for 33 years and in that city for 15 
years, has opened a new and large 
bakery plant. As proprietor of the 
Dixie Bakery, his new plant turns out 
40,000 loaves of bread daily, and in 
addition produces 7,500 Ib. of cakes, 
pies and other sweet goods. 

Meyer’s Bakery, North Little Rock, 


. @g 


High pest 


fciened 
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Tne exclusive design and advanced engineering of the American ‘‘Ideal’’ 
Divider assure the highest type of efficient performance plus the advantage 
of minimum maintenance and operating costs. 

Its design assures great rigidity and operating strength. The heavy, rigid 
base forms the foundation and carries the complete drive mechanism right 
through to the main operating shaft. All parts and adjustments are readily 
accessible; cleaning is easy and quickly accomplished. American's patented 
pressure-feed gives positive oiling, contributing to exceptionally long 


machine life. 


These advantages plus the unexcelled accuracy of its precision scaling 
make the American ‘‘Ideal’’ your finest Divider value. 





Gomsricam Bakers Machinery Co 


1600 SOUTH KINGSHIGHWAY BLVD. ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 


plans construction of a $150,000 
branch plant as a part of an expan- 
sion program, according to an an- 
nouncement by Charles Meyer, Sr., 
president of the company. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


L. Zauon and C. Zauon have regis- 
tered their partnership in the Mont- 
real Bakery, 800 Keefer St., Van- 
couver. 

Dirks’ Bakery has been opened in 
Ladner by Paul Dirks. The bakery has 
been in operation since 1941 and has 
just been moved to new premises. Mr. 
Dirk grew up in the bakery business, 
his father being engaged in the busi- 
ness in Winnipeg and Beausejour, 
Man. 

The Bakerette, Ltd., was recently 
incorporated with authorized capitali- 
zation of $50,000. Registered offices 
are at 902 Royal Trust Bldg., 626 W. 
Pender St., Vancouver. 

J. B. Lauridsen has established the 
Queen’s Bakery in New Westminster. 
Mr. Lauridsen started his apprentice- 
ship in the bakery trade at 14 in Den- 
mark, and came to Canada in 1925. 
He spent 12 years on the prairies and 
worked in the -akery industry in 
Vancouver for the past 12 years. His 
new shop’ will specialize in Danish 
and French pastries. 

L. Barber and H. L. Parker have 
registered their partnership in the 
Barker Pie Co., 2335 Granville St., 
Vancouver. 

Mac’s Bakery on the Trans Canada 
Highway at Whalley’s Corner has 
now opened. 


CALIFORNIA 


The Great Western Biscuit Co. of 
Los Angeles registered 249,972% : of 
$1 par capital stock with the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission at 
Philadelphia, Pa. to be offered to 
holders of company’s outstanding cap- 
ital stock on the basis of one share 
for each two held at $2 each. 

The new International Rexall store 
in Los Angeles will have its own com- 
plete bakery. The department sup- 
plies not only the bread, pastries and 
rolls for the dining room and the em- 
ployees’ patio dining rooms, but also 
services a complete catering counter in 
the drugstore itself. 


COLORADO 


One Day Old Bread is the name 
of a new bakery in Denver. The new 
business has been. established at 2527 
Delgany St. by John D. Dadilla. 

The Shipley Do-Nut Co. has been 
opened for business at 2220 E. Colfax 
Ave., Denver, by C. E. Potts. 

Mrs. Sam Barker has opened a 
bakery at 2218 E. Fourth Ave., 
Pueblo. 

Charles W. Williams and Nellie A 
Boggess have opened a new bakery in 
Denver, which is being operated un- 
der the name of the East Side Bakery. 

The American Lady Bakers, 2246 
Federal Blvd., Denver, large whole- 
sale baking firm featuring a line of 
sweet rolls, cakes and doughnuts, is 
at present in the midst of an enlarg- 
ing program. When completed, accord- 
ing to Harold U. Carpenter, head of 
the firm, it will double the floor 
space and increase the capacity of 
the plant from four to five times. 

Vita-Kist Bakers, Inc., is a new 
business recently established in Cor- 
tez. 

Leo P. Weitzel has opened the 
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Golden Glazed Donut Shop in Grand 
Junction. 

The Boak Cookie Co. of Denver has 
filed articles of incorporation with 
the secretary of Colorado with a 
capital stock of $50,000. The incor- 
porators are John S. Braddock, Mary 
Margaret Braddock and P. Fuller. 

The Triple Cream Donut is the 
name of a new business opened at 
808 4th St., Pueblo, by E. H. Leyerly. 

The Honey Bun Bakery is a new 
business opened in Denver at 1377 
W. Alameda. The owners are Roy, 
Earl and Lillian Rohrbaugh. 

Ray and Walter Phillips, owners 
and operators of the Fowler (Colo.) 
Bakery, have installed a new oven, 
proof box and three-barrel mixer. 


CONNECTICOT 


The Federal Bakery Co. of Stam- 
ford has arranged to make its head- 
quarters in half of the space now 
occupied by the present Woolworth 
store on the same street. 

The Top-Notch Bakers have opened 
their fifth store, located at 482 Main 
St., Stamford. Other outlets include 
one in Bridgeport, two in South Nor- 
walk and one in Norwalk. 


FLORIDA 


Mrs. Bernice Medford has recently 
opened the Home Bakery in Mc- 
Clenny. 

A. E. Miller has purchased the 
Petit Paris French Pastry Shop at 
6319 Biscayne Blvd., Miami, from 
James R. Renshaw. Many improve- 
ments have been made to the plant 
and considerable new equipment in- 
stalled. A second retail outlet has 
been opened on Ponce de Leon Blvd., 
Coral Gables, and on the opening 
day 120 two-layer cakes were given 
away to purchasers of a dollar's 
worth of baked goods. 

J. J. Gill, Jr., who has been in the 
baking business in Ocala with his 
father, has bought out his father's 
interest in the Ocala Bakery and will 
consolidate with the City Bakery. 

The McAlister & Soule Home Bak- 
ery has been opened in Vero Beach 
by E. D. McAlister and George Soule. 
The new plant will specialize in pies 
and will handle the wholesale trade 
only. 

G. A. Barnett of Tampa is remode}- 
ing the old Gibson building and wil! 
open a retail bakery as soon as work 
is completed. 

R. D. Lundy, who formerly oper- 
ated a bakery in Cocoa, has opened 
Lundy’s Bakery at 507 Ninth St., 
Bradenton. Associated with him is 
Harry Gordon, a baker with more 
than 25 years’ experience. 

Sid Porter, owner and operator of 
the Porter Bakery, Winter Haven, 
has added a line of delicatessen pro1i- 
ucts. 

Bun’s Bakery, located at 1171 S.W. 
8th St., Miami, has added a new out- 
let for its products, in the Tanner 
Grocery Store on W. Flagler St. 

Keil’s Bakery, 1047 W. Flagler St., 
Miami, one of the largest retail bak- 
eries in the city, which was taken 
over by the Army during the war 
years and operated as one of its bak- 


ing units, is now known as the G. & S. 
Bakery. After the death of Mr. Keil 
a few months ago the plant was pur- 
chased by Sam Gruber of New Jersey, 
who has been operating it since June. 

The Dortch Cake Co., 1732 S.W. 
8th St., Miami, which changed own- 
ership recently, is to be operated un- 
der the name “Gleason’s Pastries.” 

A permit to erect a new bakery 
building has been granted Robert 
Stanbridge in Vero Beach. 

The building being erected by 
Ernest H. Woods in Panama City, in 
which the old Page Bakery plant 
will be housed, is nearing completion 
and it is expected to be ready by late 
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fall. A change in name is now under 
consideration. The plant will cost 
approximately $80,000 and will cover 
about 13,000 sq. ft. : 

The Hollywood Beach (Fla.) Bak- 
ery has been opened. Murray Wer- 


theim is owner and operator. 


Because of ill health Walter Hen- 
derson, owner of the Sulphur Springs 
Bakery, has been forced to retire. 
His business has been bought by Les- 
ley Parker and G. C. Brant, who will 
continue to operate it. 

Arthur and Roma Rothenberg have 
been granted a permit to operate a 
bakery at 1266 N.W. 62nd St., Miami. 
They have announced that the plant 
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will be called the National Bake Shop. 

Paul’s Bake Shop of Bradenton is 
opening a branch at Palmetto. The 
same line of baked goods will be 
carried in both places. 

Milton Benton, formerly of Rich- 
mond, Va., is opening a bakeshop in 
Bartow which will operate under the 
name Main Street Bake Shop. He will 
feature doughnuts, pies and cakes. 

Cothron’s Bakery of Orlando has 
opened a branch outlet in the Wallace 
grocery store. 

Oscar Moss has bought the Golden 
Lite Bakery in Pensacola from Chris 
Hepfer & Son and will operate it 
under the same name. 





What about bread interests 


@ Right now, while the price of 
food is high, home economists 
are more interested than ever in 
the food value and economy of 
bread dishes. This advertisement 
to be run in October is one of a 
series appearing in ‘““What’s 
New in Home Economics,” 
which reaches approximately 
100,000 Home Economists 

and Professional Nutritionists. 


It is another way that 
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Protect Your Future—Buy Your Extra Bonds Now! 
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The Pittman Baking Co., Tampa, 
has opened a second retail outlet in 
the Hillsborough section of the city. 

Quick action of the Tarpon Springs 
fire department extinguished a blaze 
in the Smirlis Bakery before much 
damage was done the plant. 

Frozen Butter Krust Rolls is a new 
product being offered by Gwinn’s 
Bakery of Quincy. The product will 
not only be distributed locally 
through grocery stores but will be 
shipped to several southeastern 


states. Local deliveries are made by 
refrigerator truck; cartons packed 
with dry ice are used for express 
shipment to out-of-town points. The 
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capacity of the new quick freeze unit, 
installed at an approximate cost of 
$20,000, is 6,000 dozen rolls per day. 

Mrs. Natt’s Bakery, 61 N. W. 36th 
St., Miami, has returned to a house 
delivery of pastries. In connection 
with the house deliveries of frozen 
and other foods supplied by the 
Miami Maid Co., all pastries may now 
be delivered throughout the greater 
Miami area. The product is retailed 
by the Miami Maid Co. A fleet of five 
large self service trucks cover the 
territory. 

The Fuchs Baking Co., South Mi- 
ami, believes it is the only concern 
delivering fresh bread outside the 


continental limits of the United 
States. Puerto Rican officials of ho- 
tels have arranged to have 200 loaves 
delivered every other day via air ex- 
press. This insures arrival in day- 
old condition. 


GEORGIA 
The Claussen Bakery in Augusta 


will construct an addition to its ware- 
house at a cost of $20,000. 


ILLINOIS 
Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Thomann have 
opened a doughnut shop at 217 W. 
Main St. in Danville. 
Sam Martin of Murphysboro has 





Home Economists? 





Name 


Fleischmann Division, Sales Promotion Department 
Standard Brands Incorporated 

595 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

Please have your representative furnish me with your 
free book about Fleischmann’s Bread Advertising run 
in the interest of the baking industry, that contains 
ideas to help me sell more bread. 





Name of Bakery 





Address. 
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City 























“Confound it, Mr. Williams, | thought 
you were too busy to see me!” 





completed a two months’ job of re- 
modeling and redecorating at his 
Walnut St. bakery. 


IOWA 


Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Cook are 
the proprietors of the new bakery 
in Kanawha. 

J. M. Swank has reopened the 
Swank Baking Co., damaged by an 
oven explosion earlier in the sum- 
mer. The Iowa City firm has added 
two revolving tray ovens and other 
new equipment. 

In Lenox, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Por- 
ter have sold their building to Everett 
Cashman, who plans to open a sweet 
shop there. No bakery will be left 
in the town, since the fixtures are 
being sold. 

George Holm, co-owner of the Hol- 
land. Bakery Shop in Fairfield, has 
bought out E. L. Dehm, who plans to 
locate in Utah. 

Nancy’s Pastry Shoppe, operated 
by Mr. and Mrs. Robert Sheldon, 
has been started in Osage. 


KANSAS 


The George Rushton Baking Co., 
622-26 N. Main St., Wichita, recently 
secured a permit for $21,000 to build 
a two-story addition on the south. 
side of its present facilities. 

The Merchants Biscuit Co. is erect- 
ing a 12,000 sq. ft. warehouse at 3150 
N. 7th St. in the Fairfax district of 
Kansas City. The company will have 
a one-story, 100x120 ft. structure for 
distribution of its products. It will 
not manufacture bakery goods, how- 
ever, at this site. The Merchants firm, 
which will now come into the Kansas 
City marketing area, is a subsidiary 
company of the United Biscuit Co., 
and has its headquarters in Omaha. 

The Moline Bakery in Norton re- 
cently added a new homogenizer for 
use in pre-preparation and homogeni- 
zation of ingredients used in the 
plant’s “Pan-Pride” bread. Saunders 
Moline, owner and operator of the 
bakery, said that to his knowledge 
the Moline Bakery is the only one 
using the new process in the area. 

Akey’s Bakery, 514 W. 10th St., 
Topeka, recently opened for business 
after having been closed for exten- 
sive remodeling. The enlarged facili- 
ties include a completely new and 
modern fountain and sandwich bar. 
This bakery is now accepting orders 
for parties and organizations. 

The J. S. Dillon & Sons Food Stores 
Co., which has completed the build- 
ing of one of the most modern and 
sanitary bakeries in the U.S. at Sa- 
lina, opened the bakery Aug. 14. 

Mr. and Mrs. Floyd R. Jones, who 
are operators of a bakery in the Col- 
lege Hill section of Topeka, have 
leased the Home Bakery at Wamego 
from Harry Stone, and opened it for 
business. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
A flash fire which investigating 
officials alleged to be of suspicious 
origin gutted the interior of the San- 
taniello Bakery in Easthampton. 
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Fire officials said the floor of the 
bakery was covered with hay which 
was saturated with inflammable fluid. 
The bakery’s delivery routes were 
serviced: with supplies purchased 
from other bakeries. 

T. L. Beattie, New England sales 
manager for Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., 
announced recently the appointment 
of Dan L. Hanlon as Boston city 
sales manager. 


MINNESOTA 


Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Noland, for- 
mer Park Rapids residents, are now 
operating a home bakery in Akeley. 
Mr. Noland recently purchased a 


building in the business section there 
from Frank Benson and after install- 
ing bakery equipment opened for 
business. 

The Austin (Minn.) Bakery held an 
open house recently celebrating the 
opening of the remodeled shop. Glass 
and modern lighting effects have been 
used to dress up the shop’s interior 
while a new front has been installed, 
as well as new machinery. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Moch have 
sold the Dusek Bakery in Northfield 
to Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Kuester of 
Milaca. 

Work on the Central Bake Shop 
building in Montevideo has been near- 
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ly completed, according to the owner 
and manager, Roland Asker. 

John Crandall has moved to Red 
Wing from Minneapolis to accept a 
position as baker for Quandt’s. 

Raymond Ellis has opened a bake- 
shop in Brewster, after moving there 
with his family from Westbrook. 

The Plainview Woodard Bakery 
held an open house recently, with 
Mr. and Mrs. R. L. Woodard serving 
coffee and cookies to all who stopped 
in to see their new bakery. 

In Red Lake Falls, work has started 
on the construction of an addition to 
the City Bakery building, according 
to Willard LaPlante, proprietor. A 





ANNOUNCING! 


@ helpful improvements 


to the already outstanding 
‘ , 
Lolo | | Ma 


1. LIGHTER COLOR wo 


‘ 


2. FINER, MORE 


BUOYANT PARTICLES 


3. LONGER SUSPENSION %* 


a 


% 


4. SUPER-THOROUGH DIFFUSION 


Note distinguishing square shape 


rf shown here actual size 


THESE NEW ‘ROCHE’ WAFERS break down 
into thousands of more particles—flour-fine 
and more buoyant.so that they stay in sus- 
pension longer (less pail rinsing) and give 
still further assurance of even distribution 


throughout the dough. 


They are lighter in color, They disintegrate 





ample safety margin—the requirements for 

all State enrichment laws. Formula as recom- 

- mended by Scientific Advisory Committee of 
the American Institute of Bakers. 

Your yeast company salesman will fill all 


orders with these new SQUARE wafers as 


within a minute when tablet is dropped into 


agitated water in your yeast emulsifier. The 
SQUARE design assures most accurate halv- 
ing or quartering for odd-sized doughs. 


Use one SQUARE wafer to each 100 lbs. of 


flour and your bread and rolls will meet—with 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE, 


INC., 





soon as supplies reach him. 


‘ROCHE 


Vilamin 


NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 
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new oven has been installed and the 
building will be completely redec- 
orated. 

A new bakery was opened Aug. 23 
in Crosby by Robert Kivi, formerly 
of Superior, Wis. 

A. H. Newark, Grand Forks, has 
purchased the stock and fixtures of 
the Blue Ribbon Bakery in East 
Grand Forks from Raymond H. 
Tlusty. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Koelsters Bakers in Vickers have 
completed plans and estimates on a 
new bakery building and are receiv- 
ing bids from contractors for con- 
struction. 

MISSOURI 


Raymond Dawkins of . Kirksville 
purchased the City Bakery there from 
Mr. and Mrs. Lester Pippin. 

Robert R. Cooke, general manager 
of the Cape Girardeau (Mo.) Baking 
Co. announced recently the opening 
of a retail store at 700 Broadway in 
that city. Sweet rolls, cakes and 
cookies were among the initial offer- 
ings. 

The Wolf Bakery, landmark in the 
St. Louis retail baking field, which 
was closed upon retirement of its 
owner, has been reopened by its new 
purchasers, Mr. and Mrs. Martin Un- 
ger, former operators of the Unger 
Bakery at 2309 Thurman Ave. Lo- 
cated at 5639 S. Kingshighway in St. 
Louis, the Wolf Bakery has been com- 
pletely remodeled by its new owners. 
The inside of the shop has been re- 
finished, new display cases installed 
and new equipment set up. 

The Helman Bakery, Thurman and 
Shenandoah Aves., St. Louis, former- 
ly owned by Earl Helman, has been 
purchased by Simon Wolf. 

Raymond Kieffer of St. Louis has 
taken over the operation of the bak- 
ery formerly run by his uncle, Al- 
phonse Kieffer at 4301 College Ave., 
St. Louis. In taking over the bakery, 
Mr. Kieffer has installed new equip- 
ment and added refrigeration stor- 
age space. He is the son of Emil 
Kieffer, former Master Baker Assn. 
president. 

MONTANA 


The work of remodeling and enlarg- 
ing the Barker Baking Co. plant in 
Helena has been completed, according 
to John Smovir, owner. The addition 
of modern machinery necessitated the 
extension of the building. 

Bill Campbell has purchased the 
Great Northern Sweet Shop in Malta 
from Mr. and Mrs. Dennis Keeney. 
His brother George, who had been 
working in the bakery for some time, 
is a partner in the new business. 

The Bungalow Bakery has opened 
in Great Falls under the ownership 
of Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Harberson. The 
bakery will feature a basement hos- 
tess room capable of seating 50 per- 
sons. 

NEBRASKA 


Fvank Dundrick is the new owner 
of the Ord (Neb.) Bakery. 


NEW JERSEY 


The Dugan Bros. of New Jersey, 
Inc., have leased a one-story brick 
building from Leslie Blau, Newark. 
The Dugans will use the building as 
the site of their storage and distri- 
bution of baked goods. 


NEW MEXICO 

Ray Corden and Andy King have 
bought the City Bakery, Clayton, 
from George Copeland. Mr. Corden 
is the owner of a bakery in Guymon, 
Okla., while Mr. King of Hugton, 
Kansas, will manage the Clayton 
bakery. 

Mead’s Fine Bread Co. in Roswell 
recently celebrated its first anniver- 
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Cannon Valley Master Millers have 
worked to maintain constant uniformity 
in all CANNON VALLEY Spring 
Wheat Flours. Nothing is left to chance. 
Samples of flour from each day’s mill 
run are worked out in our laboratory— 
right at our plant in Cannon Falls. No 
products are shipped from our mill 
which do not come up to our estab- 
lished high standards. That’s why Mast- 
er Bakers depend on Master Milled 
CANNON VALLEY Flours for uni- 
form, high quality loaves. 


CANNON VALLEY <® MILLING COMPANY 


GEN. OFFICES « GRAIN EXCHANGE MASTER MILLED AT 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Sites. CANNON FALLS, MINN. 


"MASTER MILLED’’ sPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
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HOW WE “BLUE PRINT”. 
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WESTERN KING 








® 


No engineer can build without a set of 
blueprints. Our own kind of blueprints guide 
us in planning the fine baking performance 
of Western King flour. 


Consider, for example, the important point 
of baking strength and mixing tolerance. We 
learn much about these qualities in various 
wheats from the mixograph shown in the photo- 
graph above: This machine handles dough like 
a high. speed bakery mixer and it yields its 
“blueprint” in the form of charts similar to 
those at the right of the picture. 


The upper chart records the mixing results 
on a 14% protein hard winter wheat grown in 
the Southwest. The protein is high in this 
sample but gluten quality is unstable. The 
optimum development of the dough is reached 
after two minutes of mixing. Beyond that time 
the breakdown of the gluten .proceeds too 
rapidly and bread quality will suffer. 


Look now at the lower chart—a mixogram 
of a 12.1% protein Nebraska hard winter wheat 
of Cheyenne variety. Here the top of the 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


PLANNED BAKING PERFORMANCE 





FLOUR MEANS 








curve is not reached until four minutes and this 
wheat shows outstanding mixing tolerance for 
the full six minutes recorded on the mixogram. 


This greater range of dough stability is of vital 
importance to the baker. 


Wheats like those in the upper chart are re- 
jected as unsuitable for Western King flour, 
such presumably “strong”? wheat has less toler- 
ance than the stable Nebraska wheat below 
which rates grade “A” in gluten quality and 
baking performance. 


Mixograms such as these are one of several 
blueprints that guide the selection of the best 
baking wheats for Western King. With these 
and other tests in our modern laboratories we 
carefully map the origin points of superior 
wheats and simplify the job of selecting only 
the best for Western King. The job is “blue- 
printed” at every step from picking superior 
wheats to final baking tests. 


That’s why Western King baking performance 
is planned and assured. With Western King 
you can make the finest loaf you ever made. 
Try it and you will be convinced. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Milling Capacity 4,100 Cwls. Daily . 
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A /5> WESTERN KING FLOUR QUALITY 
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NEBRASKA WHEATS ARE 
FAMOUS FOR GOOD BAKING 


Nebraska wheats are gaining a wide and deserved reputation 

for good baking results . . and that is no accident. It is due 
- to the eminently successful work of the Nebraska Grain Im- 

provement Association during the past 10 years. The associa- 

tion has proved to farmers the value of growing recommended 

wheats. 

Consider these facts: 


98% of Nebraska wheat is of varieties considered “good” to 
“excellent” in milling and baking characteristics. 


85% of Nebraska wheat acreage is in recommended wheats. 


The Nebraska Grain Improvement Association’s work is mak- 
ing and keeping Nebraska wheats “tops” in quality. 





Wheat Storage 500,0003 Bus. 





















































SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Many bakers have found the an- 


swer to flour uniformity problems by 


standardizing on SUNNY KANSAS. 
For this fine brand has the good 
old-fashioned dependability based 
on good wheat selection from the 
heart of the major wheat growing 


area. You'll like it, too. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA ald KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 


McVEIGH & CO., inc. 


| DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 
15 WEST 10th ST. ° KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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sary. Alex Miller is the firm’s gen- 
eral manager, while Al Whitehead is 
sales manager. The company bought 
out the Purity Bakery last August. 

The City Bakery of Lovington has 
recently installed new awnings on its 
store front. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Cook of Eunice 
have sold their bakery there and are 
moving to their farm near Lovington. 


NEW YORK 


One of the largest chain store bak- 
ery departments in Rochester has 
been opened in the Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. super market at 398 W. 
Main St. 

Kosher Bakers, Inc., has been in- 
corporated to conduct a baked goods 
business in New York City, with a 
capital stock of $10,000, $100 par 
value. Directors are Charles E. Bern- 
stein, E. Lawrence Brass and Adrian 
Chelfetz. 

Shelby Bakery, Inc., has been char- 
tered to conduct a wholesale and re- 
tail bakery business in Queens Coun- 
ty. Directors are Morris Grossfield, 
Beatrice Grossfield and Barnet Gins- 
burg. 

Stollow Bros. Bakeries, Inc., has 
been chartered to conduct business 
in Queens County. Directors are Leon 
Stollow, Milton Stollow and Irving 
Stollow, Brooklyn. 

Ricki’s Bakery Corp. has been 
formed to conduct business in Rich- 
mond County. Directors are Thomas 
A. Bruno, Rita Maine and Anthony 
DeSantas, all of Staten Island. 

Cunningham Garden’s Bake Shop, 
Inc., has been chartered to conduct 
business in Queens County. Directors 
are Karoline and Valerie Wald, 
Bronx; Joseph H. Cohen, New York. 

Duvernoy Bakeries, Inc., has been 
incorporated to manufacture bakers’ 
supplies, with offices in New York. 
Directors are Henry G. Duvernoy, 
George E. Duvernoy and Russell E. 
Duvernoy, New York City. 

The Hollywood Pastry Shop, Inc., 
has been incorporated to conduct 
business in Kings County. Capital 
stock is $20,000, $100 par value, and 
the directors are Joshua Karafiol, 
Murray Levine and Ruthe Levinsky. 

Highbridge Bakeries, Inc., has been 
chartered to conduct business in the 
Bronx. Directors are George Gerstein, 
Herman Richter and Sylvia Grau. 

A potato chip factory will be es- 
tablished near Crescent by Harold 
E. Smith, former manager of radio 
station WOKO in Albany. Mr. Smith 
said he had purchased a building 
near Crescent for approximately $45,- 
000 and will convert it into a potato 
chip factory at an added cost of about 
$40,000. He plans to turn out 100,000 
bags of “Saratoga Winner Potato 
Chips” a day. The factory will be 
completely mechanized. 

An overheated grease kettle was 
blamed by firemen for a blaze which 
caused $4,000 damage recently to 
Hendee’s Pie Bakery, 467 Connecti- 
cut St., Buffalo. Damage to baking 
equipment constituted the major part 
of the loss. The bakery is owned by 
Lloyd H. Jones and Roy E. Murphy. 

A certificate of partnership has 
been filed in the county clerk’s office 
for Famous Doughnuts, 293 E. Ferry 
St., Buffalo. Partners are Edward V. 
Roehm and Ray Cope. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


A contract for a new mixing and 
blending plant has been let to Cable 
& Brewer Construction Co. by the 
Krispy-Kreme Doughnut Co., Wins- 
ton-Salem. 

NORTH DAKOTA 


L. D. Schmidkunz, owner of the 
City Bakery in Bottineau, was in- 
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a Harum 
"Med paker® 


Made from~a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 





STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Pricel 


rested 
atory «gt 
“tee ‘rine BaKine 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 








ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 











It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 

















Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Oapacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 
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KANSAS CITY MO. 


GRAIN- FLOUR-FEED 





“Golden Loaf” m=’: ox: 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 











Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 
D.R.Fisusn,Mer. BELGRADE, MONT. 
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*% DRINKWATER 
BAKERY FLOUR 


THE BREAD 
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OF IDLENESS... 


HE sun-warmed stones of the wall 

comforted the crooked back of Mar- 
relus, the beggar. Through half-closed 
eyes he watched the colorful traffic’s 
slow progress through Rome’s narrow 
streets. 


Although Marrelus was known as a 
beggar, he spent little time in pleading 
for alms. His wants were simple. A 
man who might sit in the sun and watch 
the world go by has little need for 
money. When hunger roused him to 
wakefulness, there was always the bread 
from the dole. Each morning Marrelus 
stirred his lazy body, pushing and 
scrambling through the crowd to the 
line of the bread dole. Yes, there were 
the two breads given freely to him and 
to thousands of others who looked to 
Rome for daily bread. 


This was Rome during the year 274. 
Emperor Aurelian had truly made life 
pleasing to those who either could not 
or would not work. Each day, some 
300,000 humans blocked the streets be- 
fore the bakeries and received their two 
breads. What was more, no man need 
fear for the future of his children for 


Aurelian not only gave the bread but 
made the right to receive it hereditary 
. . . the family to be forever maintained 
by the state. There is no wonder that 
beggars and idlers multiplied in the days 
before Rome’s fall from glory. 


As far back as 72 BC, grain had been 
given as a dole to about 40,000 Romans. 
Each year the number grew until dur- 
ing the time of Julius Caesar about 
200,000 were receiving grain from the 
state. During the following years, the 
bakeries were gradually enmeshed by 
the state until they were no longer free, 
but government institutions. 


It was thus that during the five years’ 
reign of Aurelian, the dole was changed 
from grain to the finished product of 
Rome’s ovens. Each member of the 
proletariat was given two breads daily. 
The narrow streets of Rome were 
choked, as 300,000 Romans pressed upon 
the bakeries for bread. 


Aurelian made his bid for a place 
among Rome’s great, and emerged from 
the fog of history as the giver of the 
bread of idleness. 


MORTEN MILLING COMPANY 
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“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


ALSO SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 























All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


Luchy Sia! 


ADD AT" LEAST 6% 


DAIRYLEA* 


NON-FAT 
DRY MILK 
SOLIDS 


to your formula 








It improves your bread 6 ways 
1—Flavor 


2—Nutrition 5—Color 
8—Texture 6—Keeping 
4—Appearance Qualities 


INSPECTED—PROTECTED—TESTED 


DAIRYLEA* 


Non-Fat Dry Milk Solids 
INCREASES YOUR SALES 
INCREASES YOUR YIELDS 

DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 


COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INC. 
11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
























“Tor Over’ 


Metropolitan Buyers 
40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
| Only 11 Miles trom New York City 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 
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CENTRAL BAG. & BURLAP Eo. 


CHICAGO - BURLINGTON, tOWA - NEW YORK 
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jured recently in the mechanical 
bread mixer of his bakery. He be- 
came entangled in the mixer and was 
later found unconscious. 

Charles M. Flatz has bought the 
interest of Donald E. Buch, Cassel- 
ton, in the Home Bakery in Cassel- 
ton, and is now sole owner of the 
establishment. 

Earl Jensen is operating the new 
bakery in Stanley. 

D. E. Buskirk, Cando, has pur- 
chased the Rolla (N. D.) Bakery from 
Roy Drewry, who has operated it for 
seven years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lars Kro, who moved 
to Fessenden from Napa, Cal., recent- 
ly took over the ownership and oper- 
ation of the local bakery. They bought 
the business and equipment from 
Clarence Shelton. 


OHIO 


Owen J. Garlough, general man- 
ager and secretary of the Springfield 
Baking Co. at Springfield, which he 
joined in 1926, has resigned. Frank 
H. Rolfes, president and chairman of 
the board of directors, is assuming 
the position of general manager. 

Earl Pfister of Lynchburg, a Navy 
veteran of World War II, has pur- 
chased the Donohoe Bakery at Lees- 
burg. Mr. Pfister is a former employee 
of the Fawley Bakery at Hillsboro. 


OKLAHOMA 


Haskell Bryant, proprietor of the 
Wewoka (Okla.) Baking Co., has pur- 
chased a new 32-bun pan capacity 
oven. 

The W. G. Shipley Baking Co. will 
build a $17,000 bakery plant at Mc- 
Alester. 

The Colonial Baking Co., General 
Baking Co. and the Continental Bak- 
ing Co., all of Oklahoma City, have 
each added new trucks. 

The Royal Baking Co., Oklahoma 
City, has been chartered with capital 
stock of $130,000. Incorporators are 
H. S. Alexander, Gene Alexander and 
George M. Peck, all of Oklahoma 
City. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pat’s Super Market & Bakery, 
Hazleton, has installed a complete 
bakery. Proprietors of the establish- 
ment are Pat Famalette, and Gene 
Brugger. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mrs. Mildred Mutch of Orangeburg 
has purchased the Bamberg (S. C.) 
Bakery, which has been closed for 
the past several months. Extensive 
modernization and improvements are 
being made, following which the plant 
will be open for business. Along with 
the bakery Mrs. Mutch will operate 
a pastry and dessert shop. 

The Quality Bakery in Rock Hill 
has been sold by S. F. Boyles to Frank 
Lee and Willard Early of Albermarle, 
N. C., who will continue the business 
at the same location. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Norman Hamre of Hamre’s City 
Bakery in Clark publicly acknowl- 
edged recently the reception given 
the bakery by the Clark townspeople 
at the bakery’s opening. 

The Spudnut Shop in Mitchell has 
opened for business under the man- 
agement of Cliff and Jens Thorne. 
The managers say their product is 2 
glorified’ doughnut which will be sold 
with the store’s other lines of soft 
drinks, light lunches and ice cream. 

The Dixie Cream Donut Shop, 
Huron, operated by Jack Innes, has 
opened for the wholesale and retail 
manufacture of doughnuts. 

The Dutch Maid Bakery in Britton 
was closed for two weeks recently 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


Why do so many of America’s leading 
bakers choose POLAR BEAR? Because 


year after year they have found POLAR 
BEAR holding to a high standard of. uni- 


formity and good baking performance. Try 
POLAR BEAR. You will like it. 


Founded by 
| Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 


——— 1 plan Ralph C. Sowden 
President 
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The NEW ERA MILLING COMPANY 


ARKANSAS CITY. KANSAS 
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for remodeling. A. C. Monroe, owner, 
said the building was completely re- 
done, with new ovens and mixers in- 
stalled. 

Mr. and Mrs. Earl Light have 
opened a bakery in their new build- 
ing in Lake Andes. 

Bert’s Bakery in Wilton has been 
sold to James Hollingsworth, East 
Moline, according to the former own- 
ers, Mr. and Mrs. Bert Salyars. They 
will operate a bakery in Davenport. 

Arnold Bruland of Red Oak, who 
recently sold the Home Bake Shop 
there to Mr. and Mrs. Cleadus Clark, 
has purchased the Owl Cafe and 
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bakeshop in Humboldt and has taken 
possession. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Schmidt’s Bakery in Canton re- 
opened in August after extensive re- 
pair and remodeling work. The front 
of the store was changed to make a 
center entrance and a new ceiling was 
installed. The kitchen was remodeled 
to provide a more efficient arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Pitts, Rapid 
City, recently purchased the City 
Bakery in Hot Springs. The change 
became effective Aug. 1. Mr. Pitts 


has been superintendent for Swan- 
der’s Bakery in Rapid City since 1939. 
He is a graduate of the American 
Institute of Baking in Chicago. The 
bakery was bought from Mr. and 
Mrs. Carl Christianson, who came 
from Muskegon, Mich., more than 
a year ago and bought the firm. 


TEXAS 


The Bohnet Baking Co. of San An- 
tonio has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $50,000. Incorporators 
are Ethel Jones, Gus B. Bohnet and 
Marjorie Ethel Willoughby. 


Vannie Tilden Bakeries opened in 
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west and Finest Bakery Introduces 
ewest Idea in Bread Packaging 


“When we heard of Twin-Pack, we knew that this was 
the ‘Big Idea’ we were seeking,” says Mr. William 
Muller, General Manager of the Muller-Grocers Bak- 
ing Company. 


_-'} ““Now our Twin-Pack Campaign is actually under way 
--.0ur grocers have given Twin-Pack instantaneous 
acceptance and the public response...has been 
exceptionally gratifying. ; 


- --) “Shortly after we got started we realized that because 


















































of the terrific demand for Twin-Pack bread we would 
need a second AMF Bread Wrapper equipped with 
Twin-Pack parts. We have both units now in operation 
and they are functioning properly. We are more than 
pleased with our original decision to take on the 
Twin-Pack program.” 


Write the Bakery Division today for booklet: 
“The Story of Twin-Pack Equipment.” 


AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 
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BIGGER 


ADVERTISING 


DONUT 
SALES 


19th ANNUAL 


OCTOBER DONUT MONTH 


OCTOBER THEME—In selecting a 
theme for the fall promotion of the 
19th national October Donut Month, 
the Donut Month committee chose 
“Bigger Donut Sales With Advertis- 
ing” to highlight bakery advertising 
as one of the largest promotions in 
the country. The committee says that 
with the vast potential doughnut 
market existing today, they are the 
logical bakery product for advertis- 
ing. 





September in Harlingen and Edin- 
burg, R. F. Deyo of Brownsville, who 
owns bakeries in Mercedes and 
Brownsville, announced recently. 

John Bingham, former general man- 
ager of the Mead Bakery, who is now 
owner of the Tex-O-Mex Sales Corp., 
with headquarters in Wichita Falls, 
has purchased the Taystee Baking 
Co. of Abilene and named Allen Wood 
as new manager. 

Richter’s Bakery, 2201 Broadway, 
San Antonio, is receiving bids for con- 
struction of an addition to the present 
building. Plans and estimates have 
been completed. 


VERMONT 


Mrs. Claudia Blake has opened a 
new bakery in North Bennington 
called “The Pie Shop.” The shop is 
located in the Horton Building and 
will feature home-type bakery prod- 
ucts. 

VIRGINIA 


J. J. Hoey, superintendent of the 
A. & P. Stores in Richmond, said that 
the Jane Parker bakeries will be in- 
stalled in the super markets upon the 
completion of the new baking plant 
and warehouse. 

Parsell’s Pie Shop is now open at 
1414 Williamson Road, Roanoke. Par- 
sell’s is air-conditioned and has a 
drive-in parking space. The company 
specializes in made-to-order wedding 
and birthday cakes and features Par- 
sell’s “Tasty Cream’ doughnuts. 


WASHINGTON 


Fire of undetermined origin swept 
the second floor cake division of 
Langendorf Bakery in Seattle, caus- 
ing a loss of $2,000. Fire started in a 
supply of empty cartons, and water 
from the sprinkler system caused 
heavy damage to stock and equip- 
ment. 


WISCONSIN 


The Everix Bakery in Chilton will 
be open on Mondays now, according 
to Mark Everix, manager. Shortages 
have compelled the bakery to close 
on that day for nearly two years. 
The company has installed a new 
doughnut cutting machine. 

The Beckman Bakery in Wausau 
suffered $1,500 damages in a fire 
recently, believed to have been caused 
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BAKERS’ APRONS! 
Yours With Every Bag of 


AMERICAN BEAUTY 
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by an overheated oven vent stack, 
according to Edwin J. Petrowski, 
baking company official. 

Lewis F. Schuchardt has sold his 
bakery at 821 E. Johnson St., Madi- 
son. The name of the purchaser has 
not been learned. 

The Durand (Wis.) Bakery, oper- 
ated by J. A. Silverhorn since April, 
1946, has been sold to Arthur Lun- 
deen, Eau Claire. The bakery was 
formerly operated by the late Peter 
DePreter, whose widow sold out to 
Mr. Silverhorn. 

Frank Kasper of Beaver Dam has 
sold his bakery to Ralph Blake, who 
learned the bakery business in Ripon 





and the Dunwoody School of Baking 
in Minneapolis. 

Albert Hardtke has traded his bak- 
ery business, bought earlier this sum- 
mer, in Lake Geneva to Bruno Bitt- 
ner of Fort Atkinson, proprietor of 
the Koser Bakery. He will take over 
the latter’s bakery so that both fam- 
ilies may be nearer their homes. 

Heat from an oven ignited the 
flooring of the White Way Bakery, 
Sheboygan, recently, causing approxi- 
mately $1,000 damage. 

Frieder’s City Bakery of Manito- 
woc has opened in a new location. 
The Frieders have erected a modern 
plant at their new site, opening of 
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which was delayed by the nonarrival 
of the new ovens. 

Mr. and Mrs. P. L. Clement have 
purchased a half interest in the Gus- 
sett Bakery from Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
Gussett, in Pardeeville. 

A home bakery is operated in con- 
junction with the new Fiesta restau- 
rant opened recently in Janesville. 
Proprietors of the new establishment 
are Olga Johnke and Virginia Folmer. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


JAMESTOWN BAKING OUTING 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y.—The James- 
town Baking Co. held its annual em- 
ployees’ picnic Aug. 31 at Midway 











RED STAR YEAST 
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PRODUCTION OF QUALITY YEAST is only part of Red 
Star’s.sixty-five year service to the baking industry. 


Dependable delivery schedules .. 
plant and production problems. . 


assistance with 
. laboratory service 


and research information are a regular part of Red 


Star operations. 


The word for this kind of service is “people”— men 
and management of Red Star—who make it their busi- 


ness to help you with yours. Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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Park, J. G. Kettle, president of the 
company, said guests were present 
from Olean and Hornell.. More than 
300 employees of the company at- 
tended the outing, which was marked 
by sporting events and a picnic lunch. 
A helicopter stunt show was another 
feature of the picnic. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NBC and Ritz Lead 
in Analysis of 
Soda Cracker Sales 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—WN ational 
Biscuit Co. soda crackers are pur- 
chased by more urban Illinois con- 
sumers than those of any other com- 
pany, according to figures from the 
second annual Illinois consumer an- 
alysis. With 95% of all families buy- 
ing soda crackers, NBC accounted for 
23.9% of buyer families or 91,398 
families out of 403,138 in the 41 cities 
covered by the survey. 

These figures were announced re- 
cently by Paul L. Gorham, general 
manager of Illinois Daily Newspaper 
Markets, and were taken from volume 
5 of the 15 volume analysis which is 
expected to be available for release 
Oct. 1. 


Other firms in order of consumer 
buying are: Carr-Consolidated Biscuit 
Co., Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., Schulze- 
Burch, Union Biscuit Co., Sawyers, 
Salerno -McGowen, Miuiller - Parrott, 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., and 
Johnston Baking Co. Six and nine 
tenths percent of housewives inter- 
viewed were unable to give either 
brand name or baker. 

In addition to information on soda 
crackers, volume 5 contains similar 
information on round shaped crackers 
and canned chili. For each product, 
findings are given for each of the 41 
individual markets plus a summary 
page showing the combined totals. 
In the round cracker classification, 
Ritz dominated the field. With 57.0% 
of families buying or 229,829, Ritz 
sells 82.9% or 190,574. Hi-Ho is 
second with 25,695 and Crax with 
4,045. 

Findings will be available to bak- 
ers, their advertising agencies, and 
the trade generally. Inquiries can be 
addressed to Illinois Daily Newspaper 
Markets, 607 E. Capitol Ave., Spring- 
field. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COLONIAL STORES PLAN 
LARGE ATLANTA PLANT 


ATLANTA, GA.—Colonial Stores, 
Inc., one of the South’s largest food 
chains, is negotiating for the purchase 
of a 35-acre tract of land on Sylvan 
Road in East Point, as the site for 
a $2 million Atlanta plant to house 
the chain’s bakery, headquarters of- 
fices, food processing plant, warehouse 
and possibly its garage and shops. 

The bakery and general offices at 
present are located at 682 Whitehall 
St., and the garage at 308 Whitehall. 


“Actual purchase of the land is 
contingent upon whether certain 
needed. facilities can be made avail- 
able,” explained Joseph Seitz, vice 
president in charge of general opera- 
tions of Colonial Stores. ‘Needed 
services include water, sewerage, ac- 
cess streets and transportation for 
the company’s employees,” Mr. Seitz 
added. 

He said the East Point location, if 
bought, would be developed into Co- 
lonial’s new Atlanta headquarters as 
soon as building conditions reasonably 
permit. The land is owned by the 
Central of Georgia Railway Co. 
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HATEVER your specific baking needs— 

hard or soft wheat flours—there is a Dixie- 
Portland flour to do the job for you and do it 
exactly right. At every step in production—from 
wheat selection to final baking test—Dixie-Portland 
quality is carefully guarded by the skill of experts. 
There is more value for your money in Dixie- 


Portland Quality. 
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Swiss Experience Supports Nutrition 
Theory of Elastic Food Requirements 


“There is nothing in the wartime 
experience of the Swiss people that 
runs counter to the major lesson in 
nutrition learned in a number of 
other European countries during the 
war—that the food needs of human 
beings are more elastic than most 
nutritionists had previously ad- 
mitted.” 

This is the conclusion drawn by 
Josef Rosen of Basel, Switzerland, 


in a pamphlet entitled “Wartime 
Food Developments in Switzerland.” 
The pamphlet was published recently 
by the Stanford Food Research In- 
stitute, Stanford University. 

Mr. Rosen’s study shows that the 
Swiss did not suffer any measurably 
adverse health effects from the diet 
change which occurred in World 
War II. 

The change in the Swiss diet, Mr. 


Rosen says, was both an appreciable 
reduction in the average consumption 
of food calories and an associated 
shift from animal products to plant 
origin foods as calorie sources. 
“Whether these changes in compo- 
sition of the Swiss diet be regarded 
as ‘deterioration’ or ‘improvement’ in 
quality depends mainly on which nu- 
tritional facts and theories are ec- 
cepted as most valid,”’ he declares. 
Commenting on Swiss plans for 
food production in the future, Mr. 
Rosen sees no reason for permitting 
wartime emergency measures to de- 
velop into a normal state of affairs. 
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give years of trouble-free service, B-P Single-Lap 


maintenance expense. 


Traveling Tray Ovens insure large-scale production 


of quality baked goods with minimum operating and 


Many factors should be considered to determine the size 


and type oven to suit your particular needs. 


Baker Perkins Sales Engineers—all men with years of 


experience in the baking industry, will be glad to study 


your requirements, offer recommendations and 
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Wartime expansion of open plow- 
land resulted in a sharp increase of 
domestically produced food calories, 
he says, but it resulted also in the 
diversion of manpower and capital 
to the production of commodities of 
relatively lower real value than could 
be produced under peacetime condi- 
tions. 

Mr. Rosen maintains that a con- 
tinued emphasis on crop production 
at the expense of livestock and fur- 
ther industrial development will lead 
to a lower total output of the na- 
tional economy. 

“This will inevitably result in a 
lowered plane of living for the popu- 
lation as a whole and, in the long 
run, for the farm population in par- 
ticular,” he concludes. 

The Stanford Food Research Insti- 
tute obtained economic and agricul- 
tural news concerning Europe 
through Mr. Rosen during World 
War II. 

Anticipating trouble in maintain- 
ing contact with former European 
news sources, the institute in 1940 
arranged for Mr. Rosen to supply 
such information as was _ publicly 
available. His first shipment of clip- 
pings arrived at the institute Oct. 
25, 1940, after a seven-day airmail 
trip. 

Throughout the war, this service 
was satisfactorily maintained. Unit- 
ed States government agencies be- 
came interested in obtaining access 
to the material supplied, and photo- 
static copies of the clippings were sent 
to Washington for official use. 

Almost 8,300 clippings were sent by 
airmail from the first shipment in 
1940 through 1945. These items were 
taken from newspapers published in 
Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Germany, Jugoslavia, Hun- 
gary, Poland and Switzerland. 

As postal regulations on weight 
limits relaxed, Mr. Rosen began to 
send pamphlets and entire newspa- 
pers on food supply and control, in 
addition to the clippings. He has re- 
cently been assisting with the collec- 
tion of books and other materials on 
European food developments for the 
institute archives. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CARR-CONSOLIDATED CO. 
NAMES CHARLES H. LEHR 


WILKES-BARRE, PA.—Charles H. 
Lehr has been appointed advertising 
manager of Carr-Consolidated Biscuit 
Co., succeeding Richmond H. Galley, 
who has resigned, it was announced 
recently by Harry F. Phares, vice 
president in charge of sales and ad- 
vertising. Under Mr. Lehr’s direction 
will be Carr-Consolidated’s enlarged 
national advertising campaign, the 
original $600,000 budget for 1947 hav- 
ing been augmented recently by an 
additional $120,000 appropriation. 

In his new position, Mr. Lehr, who 
will be stationed at Carr-Consolidat- 
ed’s headquarters here, reassumes the 
post he occupied from 1943 through 
1946 with the Consolidated Biscuit 
Co. of Chicago, which was merged 
with the J. B. Carr Biscuit Co. of 
Wilkes-Barre, to create the present 
company. Since the beginning of 1947 
Mr. Lehr had been serving as: sales 
manager of the Chicago plant district. 

Mr. Lehr joined Consolidated Bis- 
cuit in 1940 and acted as sales promo- 
tion manager until his appointment 
as advertising manager in 1943. At 
that time, he launched Consolidated’s 
“Crackin’ Good Cracker” program in 
the Chicago area. Prior to becoming 
associated with Consolidated, he was 
engaged, from 1930 to 1940, by the 
Crackerjack Co., latterly as _ sales 





R U N_ promotion manager. 
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601-621 WEST 26th ST. 


SINCE 1842 


KNICKERBOCKER MILLS CO. 


NEW YORK 1,N. Y. 


BAKING SPICES 








GINGER 


is to this day. 


making ginger-bread. 


ginger. 


New York’s 





By far the most important spice derived from underground 
stems, ginger was used as a medicine for centuries, as, indeed, it 


Now, however, far more practical purposes have been added 
to the use of ginger, such as its employment in the bakeshop for 


Jamaican ginger is recognized as the best of the many vari- 
eties of the dried ginger products. After being carefully cleaned 
and prepared, it is dried in the sun, and is known as “unbleached” 


Many tasty bakery products, resulting in increased sales 
for the baking industry, are made with the use of ginger. The 
product as supplied by the KNICKERBOCKER MILLS Co. 
assures the best possible results. 


With a background of over a century in the importation 
and milling of fine Spices) KNICKERBOCKER MILLS 
CO. is in an outstanding position to serve the baking indus- 
try with quality Spices—backed by years of experience, 
laboratory study, and development by Practical Spice men. 


Oldest Spice Millers 














The Standard Since 1870 
LARROWE’S 


KILN DRIED 


BUCKWHEAT 
FLOUR 
















* LIGHT * MEDIUM * DARK 


LARROWE MILLS, INC. 
COHOCTON, N. Y- 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


‘ AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J. CG. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


4 TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 4 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 

sas, and secures most of its tL -- 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











LAI ABORATORY SER RV IC E 


mmsulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 
Flour FeedandGt 1in Industrie 


Exclusively a Cereal Co 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Ir 
Corby Bldg t. Joseph, Me 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 











BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 


FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 











NEW LITERATURE 


Air Conditioning 


The general principles and tech- 
niques of air conditioning as applied 
to candy manufacture are described 
in a pamphlet, “Air Conditioning in 
Candy Manufacture,” Refrigerating 
Engineering Application Data 39, is- 
sued recently by The American So- 
ciety of Refrigerating Engineers, 40 
W. 40th St., New York City. 

The candy industry has found the 
control of temperature and humidity 
to be an essential part of its manu- 
facturing operations and through the 
use of air conditioning and refrigera- 
tion, changing atmospheric conditions 
and their adverse effect on production 
have been completely eliminated, the 
society reports. The pamphlet tells 
how properly to apply air condition- 
ing and refrigeration to control the 
many phases of candy manufacture. 

AD 39 was prepared by H. C. Hoff- 
mann, who for the last 10 years has 
been designing, supervising and in- 
stalling air conditioning and refrig- 
eration for Carrier Corp. Mr. Hoff- 
mann js an active member of the 
ASRE and was formerly chairman of 
the process air conditioning com- 
mittee. 

The pamphlet contains information 
on cooling tunnels, cold rooms, hot 
rooms, revolving coating kettles, 
methods of supplying refrigeration 
and miscellaneous operations of candy 
manufacture. Priced at 20¢, it may 
be obtained from ASRE headquarters. 


“Slow Joe Blow” 


Infractions of shop rules can raise 
havoc and disturb the domestic se- 
renity of any working establishment. 
They waste time, cost money. Most 
books and manuals on the subject 
have been dry, stuffy and dogmatic. 

Charles K. Ellsworth and J. R. 
MacAllister have produced a 16-page 
easy-to-read booklet called “What- 
ever Became of Slow Joe Blow?” 

It is designed to replace or imple- 
ment manuals that set up hard-and- 
fast rules of behavior for workers. 

“Slow Joe Blow” is the first of a 
series in this relatively new tech- 
nique of getting across industrial re- 
lations ideas. A free copy will be 
mailed on request to MacdAllister 
Publications, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Materials Handling 


How to achieve complete coordina- 
tion of all steps in materials han- 
dling at relatively low cost is de- 
scribed in a new book on “The Turner 
System of Materials Handling.” 

The book includes illustrations 
showing scientifically engineered han- 
dling methods. Descriptive pages on 
the Turner system indicate how this 
method has saved up to 50% in labor 
cost, floor space and equipment cost 
for literally hundreds of concerns, 
the company states. 

Among subjects covered in the book 
are the concentration of materials 
within easy reach of operators, ver- 
tical and horizontal expansion, prac- 
tical stacking and storing, the elim- 
ination of waste motion in handling, 
and the use of movable transports, 
bin sections, die and shelf racks, pal- 
lets, shop boxes, trays, etc. 

A copy of the new book will be sent 
without charge upon request. Ad- 
dress the Factory Service Co., 4615 
N. 2ist St., Milwaukee 9, Wis. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
es 


























MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 














Kansas City, Kon. 
* Atlanta 
St. Louis 
New York 
Dallas 
ss «= Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
Denver 


QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








“THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 
OTTAWA KANSAS 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRIOR 
Established 1874 











The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 
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Six Reasons 
why BETRKAKE 
is better! 






Selected Oils . . . Durkee is one of the 
world’s largest processors of vegetable oils, 
and only the finest are selected for Betrkake! 
Laboratory Tested . . . Before and after 
each stage of processing, every batch must 
measure up to exacting laboratory specifi- 
cations for Betrkake. 

Super-Emulsifying Power ... Every batch 
of Betrkake has super-emulsifying power so 
that you may add a greater amount of 
sugar, liquids and other rich ingredients. 
Eonized . . . Before packing even the 
oxygen is excluded from Betrkake through 
Durkee’s special Eonizing Process. Eoniz- 
ing is your guarantee of Betrkake’s fresh- 
ness ... your guard against rancidity! 
Temperature Tested . . . After Betrkake 
is packaged, it is tempered under controlled 
conditions to insure plasticity and stability 
... and chen... 

A CAKE IS BAKED . . . Yes, after meeting 
all scientific requirements, we actually bake 
a cake from each batch. Only if the cake 
measures up to the highest bakery standards 
is Betrkake released to the trade. 


Betr BAKE 


WITH “SuPER- EMULE 


SIFYING POWER” 


A Product of 


Dorxcee Famous Fooos 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Homogenized Mix 


The Bat-O-Lite Co., Philadelphia, 
has announced the introduction of its 
Nu-Blend product, a homogenized mix 
containing polyoxyethylene stearate 
(Merj 45*) and sorbitan stearates. 
The mix carries 40% fats. 


All of the company’s bread and 








arrangement with the Atlas 
owner of the trademark. 


*Through 
Powder Co., 





sweet dough mixes contain Merj 45* 
and are now homogenized with all 
essential ingredients except yeast and 
flour blended by the process. The 
manufacturer states that these mixes 
produce better flavor, a more mature 
dough, and a loaf of softer texture 
protected against staling. When the 
sponge method is used the mixes are 
added at the dough stage and with 
straight doughs according to the rou- 
tine ingredients addition method. 


On Improvers 


A new 48-page booklet outlining the 
uses and advantages of Veri-Short 
and Cake-Short has recently been re- 
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leased by Davis & Co., Cleveland. 
Written by William E. Broeg, the 
booklet discusses the two basic im- 
provers of the Davis company, and 
at the same time has chapters on 
bread making, on the various sponge 
methods on bread and rolls, and on 
pie doughs. The latter part of the 
book is taken up with discussion of 
the Cake-Short improver with form- 
ulas. for various types of pound, 
devil’s food, and rum butter cakes. 
Mr. Broeg at one time was manager 
of the Fleischmann Traveling School 
for Bakers and their extension school 
for bakers. During the war he was 
chief of the industrial feeding sec- 








Tuar's a wonderful combination in 





one loaf of bread—the quality combination it takes ° 
to dominate your market today. ate 


It’s the right combination of eney factors you | 


superior nonfat dry milk solids produced and 


especially for better bread. 


And the experienced prdihaciion,: superir 
will tell you BOWMAN UPC* in the bakery is ¢ 


answer to full rich fermentation, smooth | as 
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tion, western regional office, War 
Foods Administration, and assistant 
chief of the division at Washington. 


Baker’s Hand Pad 


A baker’s pad designed specifically 
for handling hot pans, replacing 
makeshift rags of jute or cloth 
customarily used for hustling hot met- 
al from the oven, has been introduced 
by the C. Walker Jones Co. of Phila- 
delphia. The pad, of heat resistant 
cloth into which are knitted hundreds 
of bubbles, looped air cells which pro- 
vide excellent insulation, is reported 
by the manufacturer to assure great- 
er protection for the hands and prove 
more economical and sanitary as well 

The company states that the pads 
do not ravel or shed strands or par- 
ticles which might find their way into 
the baked products, and can be 
washed or dry cleaned and used in- 
definitely. They will furnish further 
information upon request. 


Roach Agent 


A new roach exterminating agent 
in liquid form that dries to a color- 
less coating and paralyzes and kills 
all roaches that walk across it within 
four hours has been introduced on 
the market under the brand name 
No-Roach. According to the manufac- 
turer, Gaston Johnston Co., 865 First 
Ave., New York City, premises paint- 
ed with the product may be freed of 
roaches within three days. 

The product is reported to stay ef- 
fective for six months to destroy lat- 
er hatches, is harmless to children 
and pets, and may be removed with 
water if desired. Further information 
may be had from the manufacturer 


Sealing Machine 


A high speed top sealing machine 
for automatic synchronization with 
preceding bottom sealing and filling 
operations is now being manufac- 
tured by the Battle Creek Bread 
Wrapping Machine Co. This machine, 
Model T-60, top seals up to 90 filled 
cartons per minute, according to the 
makers. It automatically performs 
the operations of receiving the filled 
carton, applying the glue to the car- 
ton flaps, folding the flaps, pressure 
sealing and drying them along a 12 to 
15 ft. straightway drier. 

Quick adaptation of the T-60 to 
numerous package sizes and shapes 
makes it possible to handle many 
products on a single packing line. The 
T-60 can, if desired, be equipped with 
a double entry intake to handle the 
output of two weighing or filling ma- 
chines. 

Full information may be secured 
by writing the manufacturer, the Bat- 
tle Creek Bread Wrapping Machine 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Yeast Foam 


Charton C. Frantz, president of the 
Frantz Co., has recently brought out 
a “Magic Yeast Foam,” designed for 
taste and flavor, guaranteed to giv: 
bread and rolls an oven fresh flavo1 
according to the manufacturer. 

One or two pounds of Magic Yeas! 
Foam are used in every 100 lb. o! 
flour for bread, rolls and buns, 0! 
8 Ib. may be used for additional taste 
and flavor. For each pound of foam. 
one additional pound of water should 
be used. Magic Yeast Foam is avail- 
able in 100-lb. bags and in 50-lb 
cartons. 

Further information may be had 
by writing the manufacturers: Frantz 
Industries, 1033-35 E. Ohio St., Pitts 
burgh 12, Pa. 
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A Mark of 


Prudence The Mills of Shellabarger 

















ATURE has been generous to America again this year in producing a large 

crop of fine quality wheat . . . more generous to us in this nation than to the rest 
of the world. Again this year our government has found it imperative that we share 
this bounty with less favored areas struggling with the economic disruption that is 
the aftermath of every war. 


So again this year we will export every bushel of wheat that can be spared and again 
we can expect an increasing tightness in 
wheat supplies and market prices as the 
crop year moves on. 





Such circumstances call for thoughtful fore- 


This Is SHELLABARGER’S handedness on the part of every flour buyer. 
Js ‘snail Miaias SMNNNAA steanaity Prudence and facts should rule in buying, 
of 7,000 sacks per day in five rather than hopes and wishful thinking. 
modern units in the nation’s : . , 
greatest bread wheat field. You can be certain that there is quality as 
Backed by sufficient storage well as quantity protection in the flours 


(3,500,000 bushels) to supply 
our wheat requirements for 
10 months, and by a line of 
26 country elevators to aid in 

collecting much of this wheat a 
directly from the growers. 
Backed also by analytical and 


that bear the Shellabarger Crest. 











stare poe or ar gente sr Every sack of every 
ae tanie cad standards Shellabarger brand 
ei is milled strictly to 
the best in quality 
standards. 
| m 
Millers Since 1776 SALINA, KANSAS 
NASHVILLE SALES OFFICE CENTRAL STATES SALES OFFICE 
808 Nashville Trust Bidg. Suite 1940 Leveque Lincoln Tower Bldg. 


Nashville 3, Tenn 50 West Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio 
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1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 






























Members of the following Exchanges: 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange 

New York Produce Exchange 

Winnipeg Grain Exchange 

Duluth Board of Trade 

Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 

New York Rubber Exchange 

New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 

New York Cotton Exchange 

New York Cocoa Exchange 





OPERATING 


WABASH ELEVATOR 


Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. 


Complete Facilities for Serving 
the Milling Industry 





EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE €0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago; Ill. Montreal, Canada 






ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Compan 
are held by leading an 


Atlanta, Georgia 








MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 
° 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
* 


1016 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 

















MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 








Jonres-HETTELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
1012 Baltimore Ave. 






Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 




















STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK,N. Y. 

















MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN co. DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS n Weak ~ a 

Chicag ew Yo ville Peoria 

St. Louls Portland: a ens Galveston 
Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 

Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport Francisco 

Omaha Enid Omaha Baffalo Vancouver, B. C. 

Toledo Baffalo Columbus Winnipeg 











BUY and SELL through WANT ADS ‘the Novitiwestern Miller 














HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


de. 
(NIAGARA) 
DUST COLLECTORS 


GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 








Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








a of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 











ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
ler, Ariz. 








OFFICES: 
New York City 
Chicago, Tl. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Enid, Okla. 

Fort Worth, Texas 
Amarillo, Texas 





















Shippers of 


WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Liacoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I, S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 








Best Territory Milling Wheat 
Direct from Country Elevators 


Simpson-Romeiser-Evans Grain Co. 
Salina, Kansas 
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PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
$2,100,000 
Domestic and Export 


WELCOME TO THE SOUTHWEST'S GREATEST WHEAT CROP 


In looking to this chief source of your MILLING WHEAT needs, 
we invite you to consider us and our complete, capable and long- 
experienced organization. 


We are confident we will earn your favor by fair 
trading and faithful performance of every obligation. 


CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, Mo. 























SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 





Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu 


FRANK A. THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president Ww. C. THEIS 


H. W. JOHNSTON 
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Gainesville Bakery Strives 
for Production Efficiency 


GAINESVILLE, GA.—It was not 
guesswork that makes the new, mod- 
ern plant of Small & Estes Bakery 
so easily and efficiently operated. 
When Horace Small and Carter Estes 
decided to build a new bakery they 
outlined their own plans—not details 
but specific and original ideas as to 
what they wanted and how they want- 
ed it: These ideas were not dreams. 
They came from tested experience. 





Among them were time savers and 
floor plans which would keep all 
working in the bakery out of the 
other’s way. Machinery is set up in 
the most advantageous places and no 
employees’ work overlaps. 

The approximately 12,000 sq. ft. 
floor space has an imaginary line with 
the cake department on one side and 
the bread department on the other so 
that there is no interference. Yeast 


doughnuts, because they are rather 
messy to mix, according to Mr. Small 
and Mr. Estes, are made in the boiler 
room. Other doughnuts are mixed in 
the cake section. A complete line of 
bakery products is turned out daily 
and a retail bakery is operated in one 
front corner of the wholesale plant 
in addition to one in the downtown 
section of the city. 

A feature of the new plant are six 
“salesman’s stalls” with doors both 
inside and outside the bakery. These 
stalls enable the salesman to load his 
truck without entering the bakery. 
They also enable the out-checker to 
know exactly what goes in each truck. 

















REX and CHARM are specifically bakery flours, 


made to precise standards to give superior baking 


results. Careful selection of superior wheats, ex- 


pert milling and watchful laboratory control com- 


bine to maintain exactly the same flour quality 


every day. 
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PRODUCTION LINE—Carter Estes 
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(left) and Horace Small have at- 
tempted to get efficiency into their 
Small & Estes Bakery, Gainesville, 
Ga. Time savers and floor plans were 
adapted from their experience to 
make the best design in their new 
bakery. 





When bread, cakes and rolls are 
placed in the stalls the inside door is 
locked and the salesman has a key 
to his individual outside door so he 
may gather his haul without ever dis- 
turbing those working in the bakery. 

Paneling of natural Georgia pine 
meets the eye as one enters the re- 
ception room of the bakery. This is 
carried out in the private office of 
both Mr. Small and Mr. Estes as 
well as in the retail bakery with 
separate street entrance. 

Since everything was so well 
planned by the partners, they never 
lost a day’s operation while moving 
when they first began production in 
the new plant Feb. 1. Idea for the 
new bakery was conceived in August, 
1945, and ground was broken in Oc- 
tober, 1945. It took a little over a 
year for completion, due to shortage 
of labor and inability to get sup- 
plies. The lot has ample parking 
space in the rear. Present plans call 
for building extra storage space on 
part of the parking lot. Attractive 
lounges for both women and men are 
on the bakery “mezzanine floor,” in 
addition to storage space. 


Tornado Destroys Plant 


Horace Small has experienced 25 
years in the baking business, while 
Carter Estes has a 12-year record. 
The firm first began operation as 
Small & Estes in 1935. In 1936 the 
plant was destroyed by the tornado 
which laid the business section of 
Gainesville flat. The firm rebuilt in 
another location, where they were 
housed until changing conditions and 
growing business required a new es- 
tablishment. 

Horace Small served in the Navy, 
while Mr. Estes kept the wheels of 
the bakery turning as well as taking 
over his partner’s duties as treasurer 
of the Georgia Bakers Council. Mr. 
Small was recently elevated from 
treasurer to vice president of the 
council. 

Products of the firm are widely 
known over the Gainesville area as 
Aunt Betty’s bread and cakes. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERY IN SUPER MARKET 

MANCHESTER, N. H.—An en- 
larged bakery department is one of 
the features of a new Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Co. super market at 1580 
Elm St. The establishment was re- 
modeled and streamlined for “one- 
stop shopping.” 
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“The Flour of the Nation 3 
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i : You'll find plus baking values in these fine brands, values 
f @ . . 
$< based on the best of production “know how” applied: to 
rere 


and | wheats, of superior baking characteristics. For better 
bread, you can rely on AMERICAN FLOURS. 


23 @ UST like American planes, AMERICAN FLOURS 
: are setting new high standards of quality these days. 
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jely 4 Flour Capacity 


: 
2 erican Flours, inc. 


r ; Grain Storage 
en- 1,700,000 Bus. G. M. ROSS, FLEMING ROSS, PAUL ROSS, 
eof & President Vice-President Secretary 


NEWTON, RANSAS 





~~ Fast, Frequent Freight Sailings 
From GULF, ATLANTIC and PACIFIC COAST Ports To 





LONDON, ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM/ AMSTERDAM 


CHICAGO—39 So. La Salle St. 
KANSAS CITY— Walther Steamship Agency, 936 
Board of Trade Bldg. 


NEW ORLEANS—Texas Transport & Terminal Co. 
I nc., 1322 Whitney Bldg. 
NEW YORK—29 Broadway. 





HOUSTON—Texas Transport & Terminal Co., Inc., 
1401 Cotton Exchange Bidg. 

GALVESTON —Texas Transport & Terminal Co., 
Inc., 1004 U. S. National Bank Bidg. 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—J. H. Springrose, 404 Mer- 
chants Exchange. 
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SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLe WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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‘OIA-CLUTEN 
FLOU 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


DIA-ciuTEN Foun 
EPRAS EA COmpenigaTT® WES 





WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 











“ Quality.Flour for Every Wied” 
Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


NEW YORK xg 





. 25 Beaver Street 
Lx 





J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK : ARKANSAS 








Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange 


NEW YORK 











L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 





| H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 


J.J. SHEVELOVE 


COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
~ 420 Lexington Ave. 


NEW YORK OITY 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Oct. 10—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute, Inc., fall meeting at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; secretary, Allen R. 
Cornelius, 922 Nashville Trust Bldg., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Oct. 19-21—Kentucky Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Phoenix Ho- 
tel, Lexington, Ky.; secretary, Louis 
Wiedeman, 118 N. Ft. Thomas Ave., 
Ft. Thomas, Ky. 


Oct. 20-22—National Bakers Sup- 
ply House Assn., annual convention 
at the Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Biloxi, 
Miss.; secretary, Philip W. Orth, Jr., 
Ph. Orth Co., 304 E. Florida St., Mil- 
waukee 4, Wis. 


Oct. 30-Nov. 1—American Bakers 
Association, golden anniversary con- 
vention at the Stevens Hotel, Chica- 
go, Ill; secretary, Tom Smith, Civic 
Opera Blidg., 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Ill. 

Nov. 3-4—Millers National Federa- 
tion, convention at the Jefferson Ho- 
tel, St. Louis, Mo.; vice president and 
secretary, Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Il. 

Nov. 9-11.—Missouri Bakers Asso- 
ciation, convention at the Hotel Jef- 
ferson, St. Louis, Mo.; secretary, 
Fred L. Callicotte, 4410 Hunt Ave., 
St. Louis 10, Mo. 

Nov. 16-18—Michigan Bakers Assn., 
Inc., annual convention at the Olds 
Hotel, Lansing, Mich.; secretary, John 
F. Schallert, Detroit-Leland Hotel, 
Detroit 26, Mich. 


Nov. 24-25 — Western Grain and 
Feed Association, 48th annual con- 
vention at the Fort Des Moines Ho- 
tel, Des Moines, Iowa; secretary, 
Mark G. Thornburg, 432 Des Moines 
Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 2. — New England 
Bakers Association, fall convention at 
Copley Plaza, Boston, Mass.; secre- 
tary, Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Jan. 18-20 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Association, winter convention at the 
Bellevue Stratford Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; secretary, Theodore Staab, 
5700 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 41. 
Miller add con eal proof to Gert 


April 4-7—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, convention at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; execu- 
tive secretary, Frank Jungewaelter, 
1135 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 14, Il. 


April 11-13—Missouri-Kansas Bak- 
ers Assn., convention at the Hotel 
President, Kansas City; secretary, C. 
F. Heath, Heath’s Bakery, Salina, 
Kansas. 


May 17-21—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, annual convention at the 
Hotel Morrison, Chicago, Ill.; secre- 
tary, Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


May 19-20—Iowa Bakers Associa- 
tion, annual convention at the Hotel 
Savery, Des Moines, Iowa; secretary, 
Don Jackson, Ideal Pastry Shop, 
Marshalltown, Iowa. 


May 28-28—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, annual conven- 
tion at the Netherland Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; secretary, Frank R. 
Schwain, The Kroger Co., 457 Cleve- 
land Ave., Columbus 3, Ohio. 


June 1-6—Pennsylvania Bakers As- 
sociation, six-day Great Lakes Cruise, 
leaving from Erie, Pa.; secretary, 
Theodore Staab, 5700 N. Broad St., 
Philadelphia 41. 
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Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 











THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3940 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Ii. 
Always in Market fer Flour and Feed 


Producers ef 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR crsdes 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 











/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








HUBERT J. HORAN 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 








Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLOUR export 
99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 








ULYSSES DeSTEFAN 0 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Oorrespondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 














Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Famed,” London 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers" 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrzace,’’ London 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 








MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR IMPORTERS a Se freee, 
52, Mark Lane, | 163, Hope Street, GLASGOW > 
LONDON, E. C.3 | Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cabie Address: “Ooventry,” London 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘Drrtom4,"' Glasgow 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 
FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: “‘Alkers,’’ London. 





A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C.3 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address. “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
_ 60 Wellington street GLASGOW,C.2 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “‘Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 





IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘“MAarvEL,” Glasgow 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Lic 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 
Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LaRponr C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVE OL 
68 Constitution Street LEIT ih 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 
W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


| 0. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘“‘WHEATEAR,”’ Glasgow 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 


LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, | 


FEED, ETO. 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, COEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 


GLASGOW 





| WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace 8t., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Purrip,”” Dundee 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN ,SCOTLAND 





Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 


Oable Address: ‘Grains,’’ Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCB 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


Bygrip, Amsterdam 





Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 


(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 


Sole Agents for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn, 


Cable Address: ‘‘Osieck,’’ Amsterdam 


All codes used 





TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 
(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 
IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
~ Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: Haarlem 


“TaRvo,” 





JAS & VAN WALBEEK 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Ungerplein 2 ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 





Established 1868 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 


Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND Reference: 
Chase National Bank of the City 
Reference: of New York, N. Y. 


Cable Address: 
“Witbure”’ 


De Twentsche Bank, 


Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Amsterdam 


Princes St., London 





N V Algemeene Handel-en . 
* Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
HOLLAND 


Importers of: 
Flours - Offals - Starch 


A. RUOFF & CO. ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
Established 1855 FLOUR AGENT 
FLOUR IMPORTERS OSLO, NORWAY 

94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


“Rurodam,” Rotterdam 


Established 1883 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


“Johnny” 


Skippergt. 7 
Cable Address: 








Reference: The Northwestern Miller 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Asbjornsta” 


Cable Address: 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 


Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 








FLEMMING BANG 
FLOUR MILL AGENT 
Vodroffsvej 11 COPENHAGEN, V. 

Denmark 
Solicits Correspondence With Exporters 
of Flour, Semolina, Feedingstuffs. 
Working Denmark, Finland, Cable Address: Flembang, Copenhagen 
Norway, Sweden Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase 


Cable Address: ‘‘Flormel,’’ Oslo A.B.C. 5th Edition 
Riverside 1901 and Improved 


Established 1881 


BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 

All Standard Codes Used 








Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “‘Cosmo” and “Mobil” 























PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N. J. 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA. PA. 

















FLOUR — GRAIN PRODUCTS — FEEDSTUFFS 
Oilseed Cakes and Meals — Vegetable Oils 


BRADLEY & BAKER, Commerce Building, New York 17 


Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 
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Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 














































NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA « SPOKANE ¢ WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE © PORTLAND 





HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and wareh in the choi milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTeRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK CITy 








ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Dally Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 

















SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 


GROWN 


MILLS 
PORALAND, OREGON 


















Millers of High - 
Grade Bakers, WESTERN MALLING Co. 
Family and Ex- MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 

2 port Flours. BLUESTEM—PATENT 


FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 


“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 




























NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
¢ SEMOLINA + 


The Proud Products of the Great Red River Valley 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 







AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 



















TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS 
Mills located at Tidewater and Country . 
604 LEWIS BUILDING * PORTLAND 4, OREGON 






Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 










Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
























Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
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ihentery Food Saving 





(Continued from page 20) 


tising campaign also included the val- 
uable, cooperation of the moving-pic- 
ture theater. Fourth, speakers were 
used both locally and nationally to 
present the appeal verbally to various 
audiences.” 


@ The Wheatless and Meatless Days 
—Hotels and restaurants were the 
first to observe wheatless and meat- 
less days. Meatless days were inaug- 
urated in New York City Oct. 9, 1917, 
and by the middle of December prac- 
tically all of the principal hotels and 
restaurants of the country were ob- 
serving both meatless and wheatless 
days. In fact, the hotels and restau- 
rants were relied upon to set an ex- 
ample for the community in all 
the principal voluntary-conservation 
measures. At a meeting held in 
Washington on March 29, 1918, at 
the insistence of the chairman of the 
Hotel Division, about five hundred of 
the owners and managers of the 
principal hotels and restarants of 
the country, in response to an appeal 
from the food administrator and his 
assistants, pledged themselves to go 
entirely upon a wheatless basis in 
their establishments until after the 
harvest. This pledge was followed by 
similar pledges from more than four 
thousand other hotels and _ res- 
taurants. 

Mr. Lutz says that the hotels, res- 
taurants, dining cars, clubs and other 
public eating places saved by observ- 
ance of the meatless and wheatless 
days and the other conservation re- 
quests more than 250 million pounds 
of wheat, more than 300 million 
pounds of meat, and over 56 million 
pounds of sugar. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PETE ULMANIEC WINS 
ANNUAL GOLF TOURNEY 


MINNEAPOLIS—The annual golf 
tournament and stag party of the 
Minneapolis Allied- Baker Athletic 
Club was held Sept. 17 at the West- 
wood Hills Golf Club here, with Pete 
Ulmaniec, Nicollet Bakery, taking top 
honors with a gross score of 74, Lee 
Freeberg, L. L. Freeberg Pie Co., St. 
7 won the blind bogey with a net 





Plans were completed for a re- 





“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
@rs at elevators we own and operate. 








GLEN AVON MILLS 


Successful Millers for 
70 Years of Soft 
Pastry Flour 


AVON, NEW YORK 
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sumption of the St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis Baker Allied Sports Assn., dis- 
continued during the war. With both 
cities participating, golf courses and 
bowling alleys will be chosen for 
1948 competition. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BETTER FOODS WILL HELP 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS — Dr. 
Frank L. Gunderson, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., research and products develop- 
ment department vice president, said 
Sept. 30 that a program of better 
foods now being sponsored by the As- 
sociates of the Food and Container 
Institute can have a very favorable 
long-term influence in the feeding of 





civilians and military personnel alike. 

Dr. Gunderson, one of scores of 
members of the association represent- 
ing all phases of the food and con- 
tainer industries, made a report on 
the group’s actiivties before the meet- 
ing of the Américan Hotel Assn. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





H. J. BUIST REELECTED 
TO HEAD ALLIED MILLS 


CHICAGO—At the annual meeting 
of shareholders of Allied Mills, Inc., 
the following three directors, whose 
term of office expired this year, were 
re-elected for three years: A. G. Phil- 
ips, J. R. Cardwell and A. E. Chap- 
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man. The other six members of the 
board of directors whose term of of- 
fice did not expire this year are H. 
J. Buist, J. D. Buhrer, A. G. Heid- 
rich, T. G. Lovelace, R. E. Clizbe and 
J. A. Bolton. 


Following the shareholders meet- 
ing, the board of directors of Allied 
Mills, Inc., re-elected as officers of 
the company: H. J. Buist, president 
and chairman of the board; J. J. 
Guinlan, vice president and assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer; A. 
G. Philips, vice president in charge of 
sales; L. T. Murphy, vice president in 
charge of plant operations, and E. W. 
Lenz, secretary-treasurer. 





The greatest thing in 


the world is the 


ie ee 
~NEW IDEA- 





BAD eee 


PF eRS 


power of a 





The W. E. Long Co., with its many contacts, is in a position to 
search out ideas from every source. And these are refined into practical 


applications and passed on for use by the many bakeries now served. 


Thus The W. E. Long Co. is known as a clearing house for new 


ideas—some of them of powerful force in the baking industry. And so 


Long Company counsel on all phases of bakery operation is sought by 


so many wholesale bakery managers. 


Whatever your problem, whether sales, finance, taxes, costs, 


production, policy, or the application of a new idea, we can help you through 


conference and study of your needs. Fifty years of service to the 


bakers of The United States and Canada has afforded The W. E. Long Co. 


tue W.& LONG CO. 


COMPLETE SERVICE IN BAKERY OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT COUNSEL 


a prestige for successful accomplishment. 


155 N. CLARK STREET, 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 





Harold Francis 


3 OFFICIALS ADVANCED 
BY CORN PRODUCTS CO. 


NEW YORK —Three promotions 
designed to augment the expanding 
sales program of the Corn Products 
Refining Co. were announced recently 
by W. H. Gamble, general sales man- 
ager. 

Harold Francis has been appoint- 
ed assistant general sales manager 
of the eastern division. Mr. Fran- 
cis was promoted to this new posi- 
tion from manager of the company’s 
Chicago office. 

Alexander MacFarlane was named 
executive assistant to the _ gen- 
eral sales manager. In addition to his 
new duties, which will include direc- 
tion of product and market research 
and coordination of sales, research 
and home service departments, Mr. 
MacFarlane will continue adminis- 
trative supervision over chemical 
sales. 

Warren Winter has been appoint- 
ed manager of the Chicago office. 
Mr. Winter was formerly manager of 
the company office at Indianapolis. 





Alexander MacFarlane 





Warren Winter 





USDA Allocates $65,000,000 Fund 
for National School Lunch Program 


WASHINGTON— Initial allocations 
of funds to the states and territories 
for operation of this year’s national 
school lunch program were an- 
nounced Sept. 8 by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

A total of $48,750,000 of the $65,- 
000,000 appropriated by Congress for 
the current program has been appor- 
tioned to the participating states, the 
District of Columbia, and to the ter- 
ritories of Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands and Alaska. These 
funds will be used by the state and 
territorial educational agencies to 
partially reimburse participating 
schools for their purchases of food 
for school lunches. The remaining 
money, aside from the amounts need- 
ed for administrative expenses, is 
available to the Department of Ag- 
riculture for the purchase of foods 
needed by schools to meet specific nu- 
tritional requirements. 

Funds for the program are appor- 
tioned among the states and terri- 
tories according to the number of 
children of school age and the per 
capita income of the state. The law 
requires that Federal funds accepted 
must be matched by funds from 
sources within the states. 


The current school lunch program 
is substantially the same as last 
year’s program, except that no funds 
are available this year for the pur- 
chase of school lunch equipment. Last 
year’s program carried an initial ap- 
propriation of $75,000,000 of which 
$10,000,000 was set aside for equip- 
ment purchases. 

It is estimated that some 7 million 
of the estimated 27% million Ameri- 
can children in elementary and high 
schools will benefit from the school 
lunch program this year. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 
HOLDS GOLF TOURNAMENT 


CHICAGO—The Bakers Club of 
Chicago sponsored a golf tournament 
for members only at the Rolling 
Green Country Club, Arlington 
Heights, Ill., Sept. 23. 

The winners of the “lotsa sugar” 
contest were as follows: Harry Lar- 
sen, Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co.; 
Bill Grewe, International Milling Co.; 
Jack Cusack, Central Wax Paper Co., 
and Chris Shaughnessy, Bear-Stewart 
Co. The winner of the blind bogey 
was Paul Clissold, Bakers’ Helper. 
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The golf prize winners were: Don 
Kelly, Rodney Milling Co.; S. H. Kel- 
ler, Anheuser-Busch, Inc.; A. J. Ellis, 
Farm Crest Bakeries, Inc., Detroit; 
J. H. Debs, Chicago Metallic Mfg. Co., 
and Paul Clissold. 

Winner of the horseshoe tourna- 
ment was Dave Vaughan, Hubbard 
Milling Co., and the nonparticipant 
prizes were won by Fred Larsen, Sr., 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co.; 
Carl Hornkohl, Carl Hornkohl Co., 
Inc., and F. J. Bergenthal, Brolite Co. 


Among out-of-town guests were 
George May, Purity Baking Co., 
Bloomington, Ill.; A. J. Ellis, Farm 
Crest Bakeries, Detroit; M. B. Mc- 
Clelland, Purity Baking Co., Ottawa, 
Ill., and John Snyder, the Marathon 
Corp., Menasha, Wis. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—-—— 


NORTHERN CORN MATURES 
AHEAD OF EARLY FROSTS 


H. J. Gramlich, general agricultural 
agent for the Chicago & North West- 
ern Railway system, in an Oct. 1 re- 
port says that most corn matured, 
and was in no danger when the first 
frost hit the northern corn belt 
Sept. 22. Only a small percentage of 
the corn acreage in major producing 
areas was not mature at that time. 
Relatively little damage was done. 


Soybeans also came through with 
flying colors. The harvest is on and 
early yields indicate that the crop has 
withstood the drouth surprisingly 
well. While not quite up to last year’s 
yields, reports of 20 to 25 bu. are be- 
ing received. Latest fields need an- 
other 10 days to reach maturity, Mr. 
Gramlich says. 
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PHILIPPINE, LATIN FLOUR 
EXPORTS 916,136 SACKS 


WASHINGTON—Exports of 916,- 
136 sacks flour to Latin American 
countries and the Philippines during 
August were reported by members 
of the Flour Millers Export Assn. 
Totals by countries follow, in sacks: 


SET chet ee ceed eceveasesecuedéee 11,978 
DE. Kas 6ettddecudiened vaeawenase 376,631 
ME. 0% 60060 00066004 

Colombia ...........+- 

Costa Rica 
CE  SOnccekscecddoceseeceecsesecs 
Dominican Republic .............. 
BEE $2046 5 6 vcskcvenes dees dba cuts 
El Salvador ............ 














Guatemala ...ccccsccece 

PPS eer 

Pe yuk res bie'od abet he take 5,750 

EE. © 6b 64-4056 4600 00bhb040desdeb eo ceneane 

SY a's owes db ede 6hs 6cSbceaeen © 19,172 

eter ere ae 18,820 

ME 0h 66 056-d0-65 Kan’ Kets bide Khe OS 11,190 

PM Cb. clixe senewas ead scene 83,897 

eee GD Ake nsnces canes 43,215 
WEE Rbaed6scc-ccuresigseésasvees 916,136 
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ARBA Urges Bakers 
to Aid in Wheat 
Conservation 


CHICAGO — Thoughtful planning 
by both individual bakers and their 
associations in view of the present 
wheat situation is urged by the Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers of America in a 
recent bulletin. 

The association emphasizes that 
there is a “special need” for avoid- 
ance of waste of all kinds, in careful- 
ly planning production to meet cur- 
rent consumer. requirements and 
avoid loss through staling, and in 
avoiding so-called invisible losses in 
storage and in the bakeshop. 

The bulletin continues to say, 
“There is at present no authority 
from Congress for reimposition of 
compulsory controls on wheat, flour 
and bakery products such as those 
formerly in the war food orders. 
There will undoubtedly, however, be 
many proposals for both compulsory 
and voluntary domestic measures, 
and many will be unsound proposals 
from persons lacking practical knowl- 
edge. 

“It appears that, in addition to 
voluntary conservation by industry 
and consumers, the most helpful 
steps that can be taken will be any 
which will reduce the amount of 
wheat fed to animals (1-lb. of wheat 
in the form of bread is equivalent in 
caloric value to 7 lb. in the form of 
meat) and any which will discour- 
age excessive withholding of wheat 
by farmers.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ENROLLMENT UP 25% 
AT MILLING SCHOOL 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—The de- 
partment of milling industry has an 
enrollment of about 25% more stu- 
dents for the fall term than it had 
last spring. Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, 
head of the department, said that the 
fall term enrollment includes 99 un- 
dergraduates, 10 special students and 
12 graduate students. Enrollment last 
spring was 82 undergraduates, eight 
specials and six graduate students, 
he said. 
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BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 
PLANS OCT. 21 MEETING 


CHICAGO—A “dough-mixers” 
meeting will be held at the Bakers 
Club of Chicago Oct. 21, according 
to a recent announcement by E. J. 
Sperry, Sperry Industrial Publica- 
tions, chairman of the club’s enter- 
tainment committee. 








U.S. Exports to Cuba Off in August 


HAVANA—Imports of U.S. flour into Cuba during August dropped to 
140,009 200-lb. sacks, according to statistics compiled by P. E. Carr, import- 
export statistician. This was a decrease of about 43,000 sacks from the July 
imports, but was nearly in line with the August imports a year ago. For the 
first eight months of the calendar year, imports have totaled 1,354,387 200- 
Ib. sacks, the largest in the past six years with the exception of 1945. 


CUBAN IMPORTS OF UNITED STATES FLOUR BY MONTHS (200-LB. SACKS) 





























1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
142,357 108,573 165,394 311,414 30,982 273,265 
161,348 131,617 249,560 248,140 161,096 157,403 
93,954 215,666 140,830 185,711 220,442 74,334 
235,078 145,090 114,361 127,973 134,906 162,262 
107,205 131,632 142,797 136,725 141,148 130,112 
127,214 111,700 199,329 320,731 133,393 243,590 
JU seccccscvsscccs 109,457 166,935 118,702 339,536 133,782 183,422 
AUBUBE cece cecccecs 150,322 121,507 15,889 332,280 145,694 140,009 
Sub-totals ..... 1,126,935 1,132,620 1,146,862 2,002,510 1,101,443 1,354,387 
September.......... 47,561 66,858 9,320 261,652 $0,933 = .aeeee 
Ootober ....ceceese 62,538 92,479 40,700 5,769 68,564 = .ceeee 
November ......... 104,164 98,370 109,028 7,757 236,665 i ...... 
December ......... 144,753 137,070 157,384 28,040 298,839 = .nweee 
SOCMIS cc veccocss 1,485,951 1,527,397 1,463,294 2,305,728 L,73G424  —— ccccee 
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Return of Dust Bowl Mentioned 
as Rains By-Pass Drouth Areas 


KANSAS CITY—Drouth conditions 
continue to exist in the wheat plant- 
ing areas of Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas 
and Nebraska. Little or no rainfall 
came during the past week and, ac- 
cording to government weather statis- 
ticians, there is little relief in sight 
within the immediate future. 

The picture will become more 
alarming if the widespread drouth 
continues through the autumn 
months, K. D. Blood, federal crop 
statistician, Oklahoma City, said late 
last week. Acre upon acre of plowed 
land in the Southwest is turning to 
dust and strong winds are apt to 
produce a situation reminiscent of 
the dust bowl days of the 1930’s. 

(For a detailed discussion on the 
dust bow] situation, read C. C. Isely’s 
article entitled “‘Dust Bowl Prophets” 
on page 96 of this journal. 


Rains Miss Dry Spots 


For the second time in two weeks 
a general rain area, which stretched 
from Iowa down through Missouri, 
failed to extend farther west than 
east central Kansas. Precipitation 
ranging from one half inch to over 
two inches was recorded in Iowa, 
Missouri and extreme eastern Kansas 
Oct. 3-4, but no measurable amounts 
were reported west of Topeka or at 
any point in Nebraska or Oklahoma. 

Wheat planting is long overdue in 
many sections of the Southwest, but 
it was estimated that approximately 
50% of the total acreage in Kansas 
was planted by Oct. 1. However, most 
of this seed was sown in dust. Only 
about 10% of the Oklahoma acreage 
was believed to have been planted 
by the middle of last week. 

Most Oklahoma farmers agree that 
planting should be completed by Oct. 
10 at the latest in order to take ad- 
vantage of winter pasturage. Wheat 
should be in the ground by Oct. 15 
to assure a normal crop, it was said. 


Soil Conservation Neglected 


One situation which cannot be over- 
looked at the present time is the col- 
lapse of many soil conservation meas- 
ures undertaken following the dust 
and erosion threat of the last decade. 
Most farmers in the Southwest have 
pressed all available acreage to wheat 
planting in order to improve produc- 
tion for world needs. Normally, rain- 
fall decreases as the end of the year 
draws near, and continued dry weath- 
er through the fall and winter will 
hasten a return of the dust bowl. 

C. E. Skiver, secretary of the Kan- 


sas Wheat Improvement Assn., Man- 
hattan, Kansas, put it this way last 
week: 

“Water is the media by which plant 
food is transported from the soil into 


‘grain. It is also very essential to the 


life of the grain plant. In the Great 
Plains area we are short of transpor- 
tation this fall. With the exception 
of a few small oases, the surface soil 
in western Kansas is too dry to start 


growth. On fallow land the subsoil 
moisture below this dry surface seems 
good. The trouble is Kansas only has 
an estimated 2 million acres of fallow. 

“Unless abundant rains come to the 
rescue, a lot of plant food will be at- 
tempting to hitchhike,” Mr. Skiver 
concluded. 


¥ ¥ 


Drilling in Dust 
Reports from Hutchinson, Kansas, 
indicate that some farmers, tired of 
waiting, are drilling wheat in dusty 
fields. However, most of them are 
holding off, hoping for a break in the 
drouth which saw less than an inch 
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of rainfall over most of central and 
southwestern Kansas during Septem- 
ber. The situation is described by 
Hutchinson grain men as bad. Pow- 
dery soil is blowing badly at some 
points, for high winds are accom- 
panying the unseasonable heat. 
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NEW COFFEY ELEVATOR 

BREWSTER, KANSAS — The new 
elevator recently completed forthe 
Coffey Grain Co. Was put into opera- 
tion for the first time late in Septem- 
ber. Within two days after opening 
for business more than 50,000 bu. 
wheat were stored in the elevator. 

















FERBO FINE ART 
IMITATION FLAVORINGS 
Create Captivating Taste 

Straight Butter Flavor 

92 Score Quality 

Butter-Cream Flavor 
High-Score Butterscotch Flavor 
Caramel-Nut-Butter Flavor 
Rum-Butterscotch Flavor 

Fine Art Maple Flavor 

French Tang Vanilla 


to the trade 
upon letterhead request 


FERBO CO., Madison, N. J. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for , 
Over Half a Century 








Domesticand Export DOVER, OHIO 
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Nutrition is an increasingly important factor in 


bread sales. Spectacular promotion schemes based on questionable 

1 ideas of nutritional appeal have failed because they were unsound. 
Today, Mrs. Homemaker wants to know what is in bread and whether 
it will nourish her family adequately and economically. 


“Good” bread can be sold on its merits. Good bread 

2 is good because of the way it is made. When it contains nonfat milk 
solids it is a more attractive and desirable food, both in appearance 
and food value. Milk solids makes the difference! 


Up-to-the minute knowledge of food values dictates 
3 the use of at least 6 per cent nonfat milk solids for nutritional ex- 
cellence. Based on every published feeding test to date, it makes a 
nutritionally superior loaf — a valuable source of essential minerals 


— increased and improved protein content — improved energy value 
— with liberal supplies of riboflavin and other B-complex vitamins, 


Nonfat milk solids is the only ingredient you can de- 


4, pend on for this! In dry form it is economical and convenient to use. 
Use at least 6 per cent based on the weight of flour for real milk 


results. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 22] N. La Salle St., Chicago 
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AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








Canada Eases Flour Export Ban, 
But Cuts Number of Countries 


The Canadian Wheat Board has 
eased the recent ban against exports 
of flour to countries other than Great 
Britain, but has drastically reduced 
the number of countries to which 
sales of Canadian flour can be made. 
This is due to the shortage of wheat 
available for milling of domestic and 
export flour. 

The board has announced that it is 
prepared to authorize the sale of 
flour for export to the British West 
Indies and Newfoundland, for ship- 
ment from the mill by Dec. 31, 1947. 
In addition, offers can be made to 


19 other countries including Belgium, 
Switzerland, Dutch Guiana, Dutch 
West Indies, Ecuador, French Guiana, 
French West Indies, Greenland, Guat- 
emala, Honduras, Iceland, Liberia and 
Madeira-Azores, Nicaragua, Portu- 
guese Africa, and St..Pierre-Miquelon. 

All offers must be made subject to 
confirmation by the board and verifi- 
cation of the sale will be required. 
The board will limit the quantity of 
flour sold to any destination, and will 
not authorize the changing of any 
contract, either as to destination or 
time of shipment. 





U.S. Farmers Near 
Border Selling Rye 


at Canadian Points 


WINNIPEG—USS. farmers near the 
international border are selling rye 
in Canada and receiving substantially 
more for it than they would receive at 
their own country elevator. It is es- 
timated that more than 100,000 bu. 
have been delivered to country ele- 
vators in southern Manitoba in the 
last few weeks. The movement is also 
under way in Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta. 

No. 2 Canadian western rye at Win- 
nipeg closed Oct. 3 at $3.83 bu., basis 
in store Fort William and Port Ar- 
thur. American farmers, therefore, 
delivering rye to country e!evators in 
western Canada, are receiving rough- 
ly $1 bu. more than the price quoted 
at Minneapolis. Anywhere from 50 to 
85% of this is profit, depending large- 
ly upon the farmer’s knowledge of 
exchange regulations in Canada. 

U.S. farmers trucking their rye 
over the border pay 9¢ bu. duty, and 
those who are ignorant of Canadian 
exchange regulations and accept Ca- 
nadian funds pay roughly the equiva- 
lent of 47.4¢ exchange to U.S. banks 
on each bushel. However, some farm- 
ers from south of the border, when 
clearing and paying duty at the cus- 
toms office apply for Form E, which 
is necessary in order to obtain Ameri- 
can currency for the sale of their 
rye, rather than Canadian currency. 
Through the foreign exchange board, 
form E permits them to obtain Amer- 
ican ‘currency at one half of 1%. In 
addition, the American farmer is 
assessed less for Canadian freight and 
handling charges to the Canadian 
lakehead than on the American side 
of the border to Duluth. 

Unconfirmed reports indicate that 
Canadian truckers are crossing the 
border to pick up U.S. farmers’ rye 
and deliver it to country elevators for 
their account. There is no suggestion 
of bootlegging. 
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LABOR RELATIONS MANAGER 


WINNIPEG — William Duncan, 
presently business manager of the 


employees association of the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission, has been 
appointed labor relations manager 
for Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd. Mr. 
Duncan was associated with the Hy- 
dro-Electric Power Commission from 
1935 to 1945, at which time he was 
elected business manager of the em- 
ployees association. Upon assuming 
his new duties with Robin Hood, Mr. 
Duncan will make his headquarters 
here, where Mrs. Duncan and their 
two children will join him in the im- 
mediate future. 
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SLOW FARM DELIVERIES 
RETARD VISIBLE INCREASE 


WINNIPEG—Visible stocks of Ca- 
nadian wheat in all positions in- 
creased by roughly 2,200,000 bu. for 
the week ended Sept. 25, to 105,843,- 
532, as compared with 103,696,166 bu. 
the week previous and 107,024,607 
bu. a year ago. 

The small increase reflects the de- 
layed harvesting as a result of wet 
weather. Numerous delays have oc- 
curred in many areas, and the move- 
ment has not been as speedy as pre- 
viously anticipated. However, during 
the period from Aug. 1 to Sept. 25, 
farmers in western Canada delivered 
more than 86 million bushels wheat to 
country elevators, as compared with 
approximately 100 million in the cor- 
responding period a year ago. 

Overseas shipments of Canadian 
wheat only for the week showed a 
slight decrease when compared with 
the previous, and totaled just under 
2 million bushels, to boost total over- 
seas clerances of wheat so far this 
crop year to 17,370,000 bu. This com- 
pares with 16,666,000 bu. for the same 
period a year ago. 
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ANDREW CAIRNS APPOINTED 
AGRICULTURAL EXECUTIVE 


TORONTO—Andrew Cairns, B.S.A., 
Ph.D., has been appointed chief ex- 
ecutive officer of the International 
Federation of Agricultural Produc- 
ers, with headquarters in London. 
Dr. Cairns, was born in Glasgow, 
Scotland, and came to Canada with 





his parents at an early age. The fam- 
ily settled on a farm in the Kitscoty 
district, east of Edmonton. He ob- 
tained his B.S.A. degree from the 
University of Alberta and his Ph.D. 
degree following postgraduate work 
at the University of Minnesota. Dr. 
Cairns was employed by the Alberta 
Wheat Pool in 1927 and went to the 
Canadian Wheat Board as statisti- 
cian in 1928. Latterly he was secre- 
tary of the empire marketing board 
in London, secretary of the interna- 
tional wheat advisory committee, and 
food director of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration. 
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SEARLE GRAIN HEADS 
NAMED TO NEW POSTS 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—N. L. Leach, 
formerly president of Searle Grain 
Co., Ltd., has been advanced to vice 
chairman of the board of directors 
for the company, according to a re- 
cent announcement by A. L. Searle, 
chairman of the board. S. A. Searle 
has been elevated to president, while 








Col. C. M. Ruttan 


PRICE WATCHDOG — Now that 
bread and bakery products have been 
released from price control in Can- 
ada Col. C. M. Ruttan, administrator 
of bread and bakery products for the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board dur- 
ing the war period, is being congratu- 
lated on the able manner in which 
this branch was conducted. It was not 
an easy matter with rising costs of 
ingredients, labor, equipment, etc., to 
make the bakers realize that it was 
necessary to keep the price of bread 
and bakery products stabilized at pre- 
war levels. An increase of 10% on 
bakery products other than bread 
was granted a few months ago. This 
was a very important part in the 
price control picture and the bakers 
of Canada and Col. Ruttan can well 
be proud of the part they played in 
it. 
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A. S. Leach has replaced J. M. Gil- 
christ as vice president. 

The officers of the company now 
are A. L. Searle, chairman of the 
board of directors; N. L. Leach, vice 
chairman; S. A. Searle, president and 
treasurer; A. S. Leach, vice president 
and secretary, and M. -Miller, comp- 
troller. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BAKERY OFFICIALS NAMED 


TORONTO — Announcement was 
made by the chairman of the board 
of directors of Christie’s Bread, Ltd., 
Toronto, of the election of D. F. Wil- 
son as president following the retire- 
ment of A. A. Fraser. Mr. Wilson 
was a member of the advisory com- 
mittee on bread and bakery products 
for the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board during the war and postwar 
period. The chairman also announced 
the appointments of L. I. Stormer as 
vice president and secretary-treasurer 
and H. S. Romani as vice president 
and director of purchases. 
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Canadian Class 2 
Wheat Hits High 
Mark of $3.17 Bu. 


WINNIPEG—Class 2 wheat, grain 
for sale to “others than the United 
Kingdom,” was posted Oct. 1 at $3.17 
bu., an all-time high for Canadian 
wheat. The previous high was record- 
ed May 28 this year, when the price 
was $3.16. The price to the United 
Kingdom, under the Canada-U.K. 
wheat agreement for the current crop 
year is $1.55 bu. 
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ONTARIO WINTER WHEAT 
SHORTAGE MAY CUT TRADE 


TORONTO — The Ontario Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates the 
crop of winter wheat at 18,235,000 bu., 
compared with 16,274,000 for the pre- 
vious year. The 10-year average is 
18,802,000 bu. 

Members of the Ontario Flour Mill- 
ers Assn. report that deliveries of 
winter wheat are poor and they are 
afraid they will not have sufficient to 
take care of their retail trade require- 
ments. The tight situation on west- 
ern feed grains is causing Ontario 
farmers to hold on to their wheat. 

Despite this, terminal stocks of On- 
tario winter wheat amounted to 1,- 
545,308 bu. Sept. 18, an increase of 
40,928 bu. from the previous week. 
At the corresponding date a year ago 
only 1,153,561 bu. were reported in 
stock. 
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CANADIAN BREAD PRICE 
INCREASES INVESTIGATED 


WINNIPEG — Several Winnipeg 
bakeries have received letters from 
F. A. McGregor, commissioner of com- 
bined investigation for Canada, ask- 
ing how they had determined bread 
price increases that were put into 
effect on Sept. 17. This was confirmed 
here recently by A. F. Longstaffe, 
general manager of Weston’s Cake 
& Bread (Canada), Ltd. 

He stated that the bakers have 
made individual replies to Mr. Mc- 
Gregor’s inquiries, and that the Mas- 
ter Bakers Assn. as a body had not 
considered taking any action regard- 
ing the statement made by the com- 
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BREAD PRICE INCREASE 
UNIFORM 


TORONTO—A survey of the Do- 
minion’s bread price situation since 
the federal government discontinued 
its subsidy on wheat for domestic use 
and decontrolled the price of flour 
shows that although weights of bread 
vary greatly from one locality to an- 
other, the price increase is fairly 
consistent from the Atlantic coast to 
the Pacific. F 

In Nova Scotia the price is 12¢ for 
a 20-0z. loaf and in New Brunswick 
14¢. The Montreal standard loaf is 
24-oz. and is selling for 13¢. In most 
communities in Ontario a 24-oz. loaf 
now costs 18¢ but a 24-oz. rye loaf 
which sold for 18¢ has been altered in 
weight and now costs 13¢ for 16 oz. 
In Saskatchewan bread prices jumped 
$¢ on a 20-0z. loaf and in Manitoba 
increased 2¢ on the 16-o0z. and 20-oz. 
loaf. Vancouver’s bread now costs 
10¢ a 16-0z. loaf unwrapped and 1i¢ 


wrapped. 
tl 





missioner relating to “consultation” 
and “collusion” about bread prices. 

In Toronto the Independent Master 
Bakers Association of Ontario is act- 
ing as a body to consider the terms 
“collusion” and “consultation” and 
seek elaboration of the words from 
the commissioner. 
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French Cabinet Says 


Farmers Must Grow 
Wheat Or Be Taxed 


TORONTO—A plan recently adopt- 
ed by the French cabinet to improve 
the country’s present difficult bread 
situation is that every farmer in 
France must sow wheat next year 
and that sowings must cover at least 
the average areas covered in thc 
years 1937-38-39. By this it is hoped 
to sow a total of 5 million hectares 
(about 12 million acres). A tax of 
10,000 francs (about $80) is to be 
enforced for each hectare not sown 
Farmers are also to be obliged to sow 
rye to the extent of 125% of the av- 
erage areas sown during the years 
1944-45-46, and pasture land is to be 
taxed. 
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J. ADRIEN VALOIS DIES 


TORONTO — J. Adrien Valois 
passed away at Dorval, Quebec, Aug. 
20. Mr. Valois, mayor of Dorval, was 
one of the original organizers of the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try, Quebec division, and had been 
vice president of that organization 
for the past two years. 
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GEORGE A. KOPPLIN DIES 


TORONTO — George A. Kopplin, 
Canadian general sales manager for 
George Weston, Ltd., since 1943, died 





EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers — Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 
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suddenly of a heart attack at his home 
in Toronto Sept. 29. Mr. Kopplin 
joined the company in western Can- 
ada and later became manager of 
the Montreal branch which position 
he held until his transfer to Toronto 
in 1943. 
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GR FLOUR PRICE PLACED 
AT $11.85 FOR 280 LB. 


TORONTO—tThe increased return 
from millfeed in Canada and the high- 
er export inland freight rates are 
reflected in the revised basis for gov- 
ernment regulation flour for the Unit- 





ed Kingdom. The new basis is now 
$11.85 per 280 lb. for Octoher ship- 
ment and $12.05 for November and 
December, basis 140’s jute, f.a.s. Hali- 
fax and St. John. 
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VANCOUVER GRAIN TO U. K. 


VANCOUVER — Export shipments 
of grain from this port in September 
were 1,008,002 bu., all for the United 
Kingdom. The smallness of the move- 
ment was attributed to the fact that 
practically no new crop wheat has 
been shipped here from the prairies 
so far and elevators have been cledn- 
ing out old supplies. 


a 
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KANSAS BAKERS PLAN 
GOLF PARTY, BARBECUE 


TOPEKA, KANSAS — The Kansas 
Bakers Assn. will gather Oct. 9 at 
Topeka for a golf party and barbecue, 
the affair to be in place of the cus- 
tomary fall district meetings. Golf 
matches will begin at 1:30 p.m. at 
White Lakes Country Club. Dinner 
will be served at 7 p.m., after which 
there will be cards and entertainment. 
Reservations for the event are being 
placed with the Midwest Bakers Al- 
lied Club, Hotel President, Kansas 
City. 


TIPS THE SCALES 
FOR BETTER BREAD 





The trained ingredient man knows WYTASE well. 


It’s been a standard ingredient for years, and he’s watched 


it go into better fermenting, smoother working doughs that 


make whiter, finer breads. 


WYTASE will tip the scales for better sales for you, too, with 


improved color as well as a better 
lasting freshness of your loaf. 
Ask the WYTASE Man to 


show you how easy it is to use. 


natural flavor and longer 





DOUGH WHITENER 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 


the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 38th and South May Streets, Chicago 9, Illinois 
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LABOR SAVER—Actual reports from users of the Merchandise Loader, 
shown in the above picture, prove that an average of 39% saving in the 
man-hours involved in wheeling sacks to a conveyor or chute where they 
were lifted manually from the hand trucks. The machine is automatic, 
being actuated by a trigger bar which responds to the weight of the 
sacks. After all the sacks have been transferred to the conveyor or piler, 
the tray automatically drops to loading position and the motor is turned 
off. Some of the principal users of the Merchandise Loader in the mill- 
ing industry include General Mills, Inc., Pillsbury Mills, Inc., King Midas 
Flour Mills, the Quaker Oats Co., Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., and 


the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 





Higher Prices for Wheat in October 
Predicted; Seasonal Corn Slump Seen 


Higher wheat prices are in prospect 
for October, according to a prediction 
by the department of agricultural eco- 
nomics, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan. Factors influencing the trend 
are unfavorable seeding conditions in 
the hard winter wheat belt, inflation- 
ary trends in commodity prices, pros- 
pects for greater need for food in 
Europe during the late winter, and 
the desires of farmers to postpone 
selling until the beginning of the new 
tax year. Since allocations for export 
have been reduced for the current 
quarter, upward pressures against 
prices may be more pronounced dur- 
ing the winter period. 


Seeding Less Favorable 


Seeding conditions in much of the 
hard winter wheat belt are substan- 
tially less favorable than average. 
Yields of hard winter wheat are as- 
sociated with the amount of subsoil 
moisture at seeding time. This sea- 
son, subsoil moisture is deficient in 
crop land and at the end of Septem- 
ber, seeding in a major portion of 
the hard winter wheat area had been 
delayed by dry surface soil. An un- 
favorable start for the new crop 
would increase further the advantages 
to farmers of delaying income into 
the 1948 tax year. 

The need for food in Europe con- 
tinues large. As was the situation last 
season, the requirements for cereals 
from the U.S. probably will be most 
urgent during the late winter and 
spring after local supplies of grain in 
western Europe are exhausted. Pur- 
chases to date for export are slightly 
more than one third the goal for the 
year, but the harvest movement is 
ending. Quantities available for pur- 
chase in terminals will be smaller in 
the period ahead. 

The sharp advance since the begin- 
ning of the season and the high level 


of prices have made the market sensi- 
tive to adverse news. For these rea- 
sons, sudden and substantial changes 
in prices, such as occurred during the 
latter part of September, are expect- 
ed to be repeated. Indications are 
that declines will be of relatively 
short duration and that prices will 
move to higher levels, especially by 
late winter or spring. 


Seasonal Corn Slump Seen 


Downward seasonal adjustment in 
prices of corn and other feed grains 
is in prospect. In spite of the sub- 
stantial reduction in the size of the 
corn crop, it appears that the short- 
age of feed grains has been over- 
emphasized. The supply of feed grains 
per animal unit is estimated to be 
about 13% smaller than the record 
supply of last year, but it will be 
larger than in other recent years. 
The supply of hay and roughage is 
adequate. The level of feeding ratios 
will tend to discourage rather than 
encourage liberal feeding of grain. 
If consumer resistance to prices of 
meat, eggs and dairy products in- 
creases, feeding ratios will become 
less favorable and further liquidation 
of livestock and poultry numbers may 
occur. 

Inflation a Factor 


Inflationary psychology, the level of 
business activity, and the trend of 
wheat prices will tend to modify the 
seasonal decline in prices of corn and 
other feed grains. Corn prices during 
August and early September were 
high relative to prices for wheat and 
to prices of livestock and livestock 
products. A more normal relationship 
between prices of corn and wheat is 
expected during the fall and early 
winter. 

In Kansas, conservation and effi- 
cient use of feed grains will be espe- 
cially important, the college says. The 


corn crop is estimated to be about 
two thirds as large as last year. 
Prices of feed grains in most sections 
of the state will be on a ship-in basis, 
which will tend to result in unfavor- 
able feeding ratios. 
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GENERAL MILLS’ ADS CARRY 
PUBLIC SERVICE MESSAGES 


General Mills, Inc., in cooperation 
with the Advertising Council, inaugu- 
rates a new type of public service ad- 
vertising with this issue of The North- 
western Miller. The full page adver- 
tisement on the back cover pictures 
a “public service bulletin-board” with 
the message this week describing the 
purpose of the campaign. 

Since the start of the Advertising 
Council five years ago, General Mills 
has contributed radio time on all its 
major network programs. This is the 
first time, however, that the company 
has made magazine advertising space 
available solely for the messages of 
the council. The “bulletin board” ads 
with public service messages will ap- 
pear weekly for an indefinite period. 

“Believing in the. importance of 
public service advertising, General 
Mills is happy to make this space 
available to the Advertising Council 
for the continued promotion of its 
excellent work,” said S. C. Gale, vice 
president in charge of advertising 
and public services. “The importance 
of these messages on national prob- 
lems cannot be overestimated, and we 
are glad to be able to play a small 
part in bringing them to the atten- 
tion of the public.” 

The Advertising Council, a non- 
profit organization, is supported by 
industry and advertising agencies for 
the purpose of bringing messages of 
national and international importance 
to the public. Subjects for this year’s 
campaign are economic and political 
education, national health and educa- 
tion, conservation of natural re- 
sources, international understanding, 
national financing structure, national 
defense, and support of national fund 
raising drives such as the Red Cross 
and Community Chest. 
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NORTHWEST RETAIL GROUP 
PLANS SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


MINNEAPOLIS—A series of sec- 
tional meetings has been scheduled 
by the Northwest Retail Feed Assn. 
to discuss new definitions of the 
wage and hour law. 

The first meeting has been set for 
Oct. 13 at the St. Cloud (Minn.) 
Hotel. On Oct. 14 a similar meeting 
will be held at the Hotel Crookston, 
Crookston, Minn. 

New Ulm will be the scene of the 
third meeting in the series on Oct. 
20 at the Silver Latch Cafe. On Oct. 
21 discussions will be held at the Ho- 
tel Martin at Rochester. 

The meetings will get under way 
with a 7 p.m. dinner to be followed 
by a business session. The discussions 
on the wage and hour law will be 
conducted by G. H. Homme, president 
of the association, and W. D. Flem- 
ming, secretary. 
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W. A. BLUME DIES 


BILLINGS, MONT. — Walter A. 
Blume, 64, manager of the Billings 
plant of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, died Sept. 27 from 
complications following a ruptured 
appendix. He joined the milling com- 
pany in 1906 in Minneapolis, as a 
stenographer, and was later sent to 
Valley City, N. D., where he worked 
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INDIA, ARGENTINA BARTER 
GRAIN AND JUTE 


Argentina and India have conclud- 
ed a barter agreement under which 
India obtains 400,000 tons Argentine 
corn and 200,000 tons barley and 
gives as part payment 60,000 tons 
Indian jute, according to press re- 
ports from Buenos Aires. For the re- 
mainder of the cost of the grain, In- 
dia will pay in U.S. dollars at the 
rate of $87.50 ton. It also was report- 
ed that India had brought 50,000 
tons Argentine wheat at an undis- 
closed price. 
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his way up. He was made manager of 
the Dickinson, N. D. plant, and in 
1924 was transferred to Billings, 
where he succeeded M. L. Mulroy as 
manager when the latter was trans- 
ferred to Buffalo. He is survived by 
his widow and a son, who lives in St. 
Louis. 
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EXCHANGE HOLIDAY OCT. 13 


MINNEAPOLIS—Directors of the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange have 
voted to suspend operations in the 
cash and futures markets Oct. 13, fol- 
lowing Columbus Day, which falls on 
Sunday, Oct. 12. 
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JOHN JENNISON, JR., 
JOINS RODNEY MILLING 


ATLANTA—John Jennison, Jr., is 
now associated with the Rodney 
Milling Co., Kansas City, and will 
work with Fred H. Morgan, south- 
eastern representative for the firm, 
with headquarters here. 

Mr. Jennison is the fourth genera- 
tion of his family to engage in the 
flour business. He is the son of John 
Jennison, Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evans- 
ville, Ind., and a grandson of the late 
Charles Wesley Jennison, pioneer Min- 
nesota and North Dakota miller. His 
great-grandfather was also a mem- 
ber of the milling industry. 

For the past two years Mr. Jenni- 
son, Jr., has been connected with the 
fleet sales division of the Chrysler 
Corp. in Minneapolis. He is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Florida and 
during the war he served in the Army 
Air Force as a lieutenant colonel. 

Mr. Jennison with his wife and 
four-year-old daughter, Linda, will 
live in Atlanta as soon as a home can 
be located. At present Mrs. Jennison 
and Linda are with Mrs. Jennison’s 
parents in St. Augustine, Fla. 
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Coverage of Baking 
Enlarged by 
Bureau of Census 


CHICAGO — Maxwell R. Conklin, 
chief of the industry division, Bureau 
of the Census, in a letter dated Sept. 
26 to Frank G. Jungewaelter, execu- 
tive secretary of Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, reports a decision 
to enlarge the scope of the plans for 
coverage of the baking industry. This 
letter supplements one written Sept. 
11 in which Mr. Conklin answered 
ARBA’s request for a more thorough 


-coverage of the retail bakeries which 


at that time he did not feel was pos- 
sible. 

A bakery establishment identifica- 
tion card will be mailed to all bak- 
eries and will be followed up by the 
bureau’s field force in order to insure 
as complete a coverage as possible 
With the data obtained from the in- 
formation supplied on these cards the 
Bureau of the Census will have fig- 
ures which will provide a better esti- 
mate of the 1947 activities of retail 
bakeries than it would if it 
had not adopted ARBA’s suggestion 
to secure more information. 

ARBA has offered its fullest coop- 
eration to Mr. Conklin and the Bu- 
reau of th Census and will urge all 
its members as well as all retail bak- 
ers to cooperate to the fullest extent 
so that the industry will have as com- 
plete a picture as possible of the 
volume of sales retail bakeries enjoy. 

Elimination of retail bakeries from 
the Census of Manufactures had been 
protested by ARBA in a letter from 
Mr. Jungewaelter to Mr. Conklin. 

In his letter, Mr. Jungewaelter 
pointed out that retail bakers are 
manufacturers as well as retailers, 
stating that the retail segment of the 
industry does about one third of the 
volume of the entire baking industry, 
which is the nation’s second largest 
food industry. 

“IT believe we are safe in saying 
that in the aggregate, over half of the 
people employed in the baking indus- 
try are employed in the retail seg- 
ment,” he wrote. He added that it is 
reasonable to assume that half of the 
capital invested in the baking indus- 
try is in small bakeries. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BEMIS TO BUILD MULTIWALL 
BAG PLANT ON WEST COAST 


SEATTLE — Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
will build a plant at Vancouver, 
Wash., for the manufacture of multi- 
wall paper shipping sacks. R. D. Mc- 
Ausland, vice president of the com- 
pany, and its general manager on the 
Pacific Coast, said that the contract 
for construction of the new plant has 
been signed and the work will start 
immediately. 

The Bemis company operates a 
plant at St. Helens, Ore., in the build- 
ings of the St. Helens Pulp & Paper 
Co. The space, however, is inadequate 
for the extensive expansion of this 
business during the past few years 
and an entirely separate plant has 
been needed for some time. 








Bemis Plant in Minnesota 
MINNEAPOLIS — Judson Bemis, 
manager of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
Plant, has announced the purchase by 
the company of a 15-acre tract of 
ground at Hopkins, Minn., for con- 
Struction of a machine shop to house 
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the company’s packaging service di- 
vision. W. J. Geimer is manager of 
the division, which develops and im- 
proves bags for new purposes and 
produces bag packing and handling 
machinery. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PHILADELPHIA EXPORTS HIGH 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. — Grain ex- 
ports through the port of Philadel- 
phia during the first nine months of 
this year were nearly 5 million bush- 
els above those of the comparable 
1946 period, the Commercial Ex- 
change of Philadelphia reports. John 








H. Frazier, managing director of the 
organization, discloses that shipments 
over the first three quarters aggre- 
gated 42,192,833 bu., as compared 
with 37,326,562 bu. in the same time 
last year. Vessels leaving here dur- 
ing September carried a total of 2,- 
935,234 bu., principally wheat, as 
against 4,891,438 in August and 3,- 
104,932 in September, 1946. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HUESTED PLANS MORE STORAGE 

SPRINGFIELD, COLO.—Work has 
begun on 750,000 bu. of additional 
storage for the Huested Grain Co. 
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Total capacity of the company will 
be increased to 1 million bushels when 
the work is completed. Being erected 
are 59 tubular grain bins and, accord- 
ing to company officials, the addition- 
al storage will make the elevator one 
of the largest in the area west of 
Hutchinson, Kansas. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLEISCHMANN SCHOOL 
HARTFORD, CONN.—The Fleisch- 
mann School for Bakers will be held 
in the Hotel Bond Oct. 14-16, a week 
after the Connecticut Bakers Assn. 
convention. 
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In the field of protective packaging, Riegel serves as a 
“family physician" for many leading firms. We know what 
to do if things go wrong, but better still... we know how 
to help keep packaging healthy ...in appearance, in cost 
and in production efficiency. For protective papers... for 
special papers of any type... always consult Riegel first. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Isely, the 
agricultural, mercantile and political 
sage of Dodge City, Kansas, is al- 
ways consulted by us whenever the 
winds of broad national policies on 
agriculture and the scouring breezes 
of the High Plains blow up such per- 
plexities as the possibility of an- 
other Dust Bowl. He does not say 
when or whether to our current ques- 
tion on the subject, but he has much 
wisdom to impart as antidote for 
over-apprehensiveness and in particu- 
lar for the Washington party-line. 


¥ ¥ 


ILL the Dust Bowl return? 
VW This question is almost as 

alarming, even as ominous, 
to certain experts as the persistent 
problem: “What will the Russians do 
next?” 

We are concerned here with the 
problem in the High Plains as dis- 
tinguished from the Great Plains. 
This concern as to the next phase of 
high plains agriculture is not only 
disturbing to the experts from the 
ivory towers of Washington, Inde- 
pendence Square and Wall Street. 
The citizens and editors of this bur- 
geoning area also scan the empty sky 
and the unfilled promises of the 
weather bureau for rain. They recall, 
with a chill up the spine, Black Sun- 
day, the sifting, smothering dust and 
the calked windows of only 10 years 
ago. In all the discussions the concern 
of the people of ‘this area is of more 
importance as to the return of the 
Dust Bow] than all the academic fore- 
bodings of the experts. 

The question is academic. One 
might as well ask, “When will the 
ice age return?” Only occasionally is 
there an old dust pile in fence rows 
within 200 miles westward of Dodge 
City to remind one of the windrows 
of even nine years ago. But if one 
stops in Central Park, the ice scoring 
of the glaciers is still plainly visible. 
Driving into Minneapolis, one sees 
the boulders of the ice age still cum- 
bering the fields. And in Kansas, the 
under side of the glacial rocks, worn 
flat and smooth on the long journey 
from Canada, are still in evidence. 
To be sure, the high towers of the 
Waldorf do look down on the scarified 
rocks of Central Park. For every 
dust pile remaining in Stanton Coun- 
ty, Kansas, there were this year a 
hundred piles of golden wheat, larger, 
higher and wider. 


Like a Gold Strike 


John Bird, in the Saturday Evening 
Post, said that the new wealth in the 
high plains country was reminiscent 
of a gold strike. It was more like a 
combination of a gold strike and a 
new oil field. The near millionaires 
and the boys who took out fifty and 
sixty thousand are much more numer- 
ous. None of them have hired a spe- 
cial train or gone gallivanting about 
to display their new wealth. They are 
soberly attending their business, wor- 
rying, indeed, as to when it will rain, 
and never expecting again such a 
combined outpouring of wheat wealth 
and high prices. They wonder, too, 
how much will be left when the in- 
come tax man gets through. Will he 
leave as much as $1 bu. for the 
wheat? They ask, “Isn’t it a good 
time to keep the wheat in store and 
next year, when the inevitable .crop 
failure will probably eventuate, sell 
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DUST BOWL PROPHETS 


By C. C. ISELY 


the wheat and divide the income so 
as to reduce the tax bracket?” 

But to get back to the experts. The 
pattern of thinking for a recurrence 
of the Dust Bowl is quite uniform. 
It was made easy by WPA experts 
who, at public expense, produced the 
cinema version, so that the most 
simple-minded could _ understand. 
Though the accuracy of the version 
is little better than mythology, yet, 
like all mythology, there is a certain 
amount of truth in it, and the lingo 
sounds plausible. The villains in the 
piece are incorrigible individualists, 
selfish “exploiters.” 

First there was the incontinent 
cowman who overgrazed. Then thé 
trigger-happy, tractor-powered plow- 
man who plowed where he should not 
have plowed. Of him, years ago, old 
cowmen said: “The right side of the 
sod was on top in the first place.” 
The experts also reiterate the events 
after World War I and the disastrous 
experiences of the thirties,,when the 
word “dust bowl” was fixed on this 
high plains country. 

Secretary Anderson adds the factor 
of the “high risk’”’ soils. 

And, finally, there is the dread fac- 
tor of a wheat surplus which nobody 
on earth can buy. 


Other Important Causes 


All this would not be bad in discuss- 
ing the future if it did not leave out 
of account more important factors 
which affected past disasters, and 
other factors which will influence the 
future. 

Topping the list as causing the Dust 
Bowl was almost universal burning of 
stubble in 1931. The importance of 
this element is shown in the anxiety 
of high plains farmers on the subject. 
Editor James of the Syracuse, Kan- 
sas, Journal suggested a necktie par- 
ty for anyone guilty of such a prac- 
tice. Editor Mayberry of the Elkhart 
Tri-State News is equally denuncia- 
tory. = 

Fifty miles west of Dodge City the 
burning of stubble in Kansas or Colo- 
rado is rarely practiced. A. J. Mann, 
who has farmed for 40 years near 


Dodge City, when asked how much 
stubble burning had been done in 
Ford County, answered: “Too much.” 
Comparing notes with another farm- 
er, he thought between 1% and 2%. 
A farmer from Clark County was 
vehement about the stubble burning. 
He thought 50% in his county. He 
probably exaggerated it, but his ve- 
hemence in denouncing the practice 
shows the sentiment. In another lim- 
ited area, near the junction of Ford, 
Gray and Finney counties, there was 
considerable burning. 

Today, to the average western 
farmer, there are various grades of 
being “under the ban.” They might 
be listed as Republicans, Democrats, 
New Dealers, Communists, horse 
thieves, murderers and farmers who 
burn stubble. The most reprehensible 
is the stubble burner. 

Stubble burning, in ’31 set the dust 
rolling in 1932. Coincident with the 
ensuing dry cycle, there is consider- 
able scientific evidence (such as Prof. 
Sears’ “Deserts on the March”) which 
suggest that the dry cycle was great- 
ly prolonged by the initial unfortu- 
nate practice. Every farmer knows 
that if he is lucky he will get a better 
crop the first year after stubble burn- 
ing than if he allows the stubble to 
remain. This year there are only a 
few localized breaches of the rule, 
which shows how self restrained these 
high plains farmers are. A Gray 
County farmer who burned his stub- 
ble in July is already having trouble 
to contain his field. 

Here is a subject which should 
make a good theme for some bright 
student’s doctor’s thesis. As it is, if 
the experts were not so concerned to 
rap the “individualists” and the “ex- 
ploiters,” they might lend a hand to 
help stamp out this evil practice of 
stubble burning. 


The Washington Experts 


The second important factor which 
prolonged the Dust Bowl miseries 
in the thirties was decreed by Wash- 
ington. This was a result of the anxi- 
ety of the bureaus to regulate the 
“lying down” and the “rising up” of 


LONG RANGE FARM POLICY was the subject of a symposium which 
occupied a good part of the last day at the Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Assn., St. Louis, Sept. 14-16. Rep. Charles B. Hoeven of Iowa, is 
shown above speaking for Congress on the subject of long range farm 
policy. Seated, left, is H. H. Green, Pattonsburg, Mo., newly elected presi- 
dent of the Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn., and R. C. Woodworth, 
Minneapolis, chairman of the National Grain Trade Council, who out- 
lined the farm policy program ideas of the grain trade. 
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every farmer signing a contract to 
comply with ordained practices set up 
at Washington. Conservation prac- 
tices on the high plains were hard to 
initiate. The soils were extravagantly 
rich and fertile-in-depth. Summer 
tillage, still miscalled summer fallow- 
ing, was about the only excuse to pay 
a compliance check. Utilized by a 
good farmer, it is a conservation prac- 
tice. It stores moisture. The accumu- 
late moisture promotes decay of veg- 
etation and builds up humus. But 
Washington ordained that to comply 
one must have the first tillage com- 
pleted by May 15. The most ignor- 
ant farmer knows that tillage of soil 
must be at the right time, and the 
right time has absolutely nothing to 
do with the calendar. The right time 
has to do with local showers and 
other factors. To till a dry field on 
May 15, or any other date, is certain 
to promote dust blowing. And more 
soils were kept drifting from this ab- 
surd practice and from the stubble 
burning than all the plowing of “high 
risk” acres. 

These high risk acres doubtless do 
exist. If federal regulations continue 
to order dated tillage, and again quot- 
ing A. J. Mann, “if they order farmers 
to rush in and cut out protective vege- 
table growth, weeds two inches high 
then surely another Dust Bowl might 
suddenly eventuate.” In the thirties 
farmers needed cash so desperately 
that they followed these evil prac- 
tices with angry curses. Since, in the 
western reaches of these high plains, 
the two western tiers of counties in 
Kansas and out into Colorado, all 
practice 50% summer tillage, if the 
experts succeed in forcing these im- 
proper tillage methods, then the Dust 
Bowl might come suddenly. 


Improved Soil Handling 


Other factors against the Dust 
Bowl are the improved soil handling 
practices. Today nearly every farmer 
has a rubber-tired tractor, a much 
more efficient tool in refractory soil. 
It gets the job done quicker. Then 
there’ are the chisel type of tillage 
tools, the deep furrow drills, basis 
listing, rod weeders, and a dozen 
other devices to store moisture, to 
keep the surface of the field rough 
and arrest blowing. Even more im- 
portant than that is the financial in- 
dependence of the farmers and their 
ability to buy the tools and gasoline 
and employ men to fight the soil drift- 
ing. 

The better tools are well attested 
by the experience of A. J. Mann. He 
recalls that in the 1917-18 dry period, 
which was very severe in Kansas, he 
had worse and larger dust drifting 
than in the thirties. Then he had to 
try to arrest the drifting soil with 
horse-drawn tools. The horses could 
not stand it and it was too much for 
a man. The soil drifted in spite of 
all he could do. He also calls attten- 
tion to the error of the official thesis 
as to over pasturing. “It happened 
that I had had no cattle on my pas- 
ture acres when the dust began to 
blow in the thirties. Yet my pastur- 
age suffered just as badly as that 
which had been. grazed.” Then 
laughingly he recalls another federal 
paid-for-practice, namely, paying to 
have cactus removed from the pas- 
tures. 

“Cactus is Nature’s own method of 
conservation when the grasses are 
gone,” says Mr. Mann. “Soil drifted 
about every cactus bunch. When the 
rains came the cactus disappeared, 
and where the dust accumulated the 
grass was richer and better.” He also 
discounts the gargantuan effort on 
the 102,000 acres of sandy soil in 
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MAKES A GOOD MIXER! 





Seriously, if rapid salt solubility is a 
particular problem in your manufac- 
turing or processing, you might be 
interested in knowing why Diamond 
Crystal Alberger Process Salt is such 
a fine “mixer.” 

Unlike slow crystallization meth- 
ods, the Alberger system makes use of 
high brine pressure which is devel- 
oped to such an extent that super- 
saturation takes place in a special 
chamber. When this pressure is sud- 
denly released, the salt is literally 
blasted out of solution into fine 
“flasher flakes”—all within a fraction 
of a second! 
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These microscopically small “flasher 
flakes” differ from the usual type of 
salt crystal because they possess a 
high specific surface which permits 
them to dissolve much faster than or- 
dinary salt crystals. 

If you require a quick-dissolving 
salt, you can count on Diamond Crys- 
tal Alberger Salt for more rapid solu- 
bility. Our Technical Director will 
gladly recommend the correct Dia- 
mond Crystal product for best results 
in your processing. Write: Diamond 
Crystal, Dept. B-17, St. Clair, Mich. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


° Abe ruger 
process GALL 
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PURE IDAHO POTATO FLOUR 


Food Products Division 
ROGERS BROS. SEED CO., 
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Morton County. As a laboratory the 
experiment may have been all right. 
“As to restoring the grass, it’s just 
like the cactus disappearing. Old 
Mother Nature did 10 times as much 
as the soil experts.” 


Virtues of Diversification 


Another aid to the high plainsman 
in countering a returning dust bowl 
is increasing diversification. Irrigat- 
ed acres have increased tenfold since 
1932. A type of milo that can be 
tended and harvested witha tractor 
and combine promises as great or 
greater returns than wheat. These 
both help the livestock industry, and 
the increased number of sheep and 
cattle utilizing wheat pasture, which 
is usually assured on summer tilled 
acres, together, add to economic 
health and afford resources to resist 
and to survive any prolonged dry 
spell. 

As to the wheat surplus, it seems 
surprising that Secretary Anderson 
should again raise that old “surplus” 
bogy. In a world still starving for 
food, to begin to worry about a sur- 
plus seems almost sacrilegious. 

Despite the gloomy outlook in 
Europe, our own national disposition 
is markedly different from that in 
the twenties when to allow Europe to 
“stew in her own juice” was high on 
the agenda of USA. Then, too, our 
own population has increased many 
millions. 

In any case, the surplus is still quite 
in the distance. A crop like that of 
1947 will probably not occur again 
for several years. A severe drouth 
with windy days, an unusually hot 
September, the ugly, dirty-gray dust 
margin on the horizon on Sept. 27, 
reminder of the thirties, all indicate 
the poorest wheat prospect over the 
southwestern great plains region since 
the mid-thirties. At the moment, it 
looks like 200 million bushels less in 
1948. If the high temperatures persist 
and the hot winds continue, the Dust 
Bowl might return despite the man- 
made precautions against it. 

That would be a great day for some 
people. One can imagine a rash of 
new signs appearing on doors of hun- 
dreds of offices whose occupants had 
for years ominously predicted the re- 
turn of the Dust Bowl. The new sign, 
significantly, would be “PROPHET.” 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLFEED PRODUCTION 
Millfeed production by mil!s in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at Buf- 
falo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas, amounted to 62,441 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 62,768 tons in the 
week previous and 55.068 tons in the 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 822,693 tons 
as compared with 631,886 tons in the 

corresponding period a year ago. 











OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Little demand for these 
products, but cooler weather should liven 
up domestic market. Quotations: rolled oats 
$3.85 bag, in 80-lb. cottons; oatmeal in 98- 
lb. jutes $4.70, f.0.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Colder weather has stimulated 
the demand for rolled oats and oatmeal 
to some extent, and some increase in sales 
volume is noted. There are also indications 
that minor amounts are moving for ex- 
port. Supplies are not heavy, but the mill 
output is sufficient to take care of the 
demand. Quotations: rolled oats in 80-lb. 
sacks, $3.95 in the three prairie provinces; 
oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks, 20% over rolled 
oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $7.10 on Oct. 6; 20-oz. packages 
$3.35 case, 48-oz. packages $3.60. 








Cockroaches Vs. Pyrethrum 


COCKROACHES: those extremely annoying pests, are 
notoriously destructive and are the most voracious of insects, 
eating fine fabrics, paint, wallpaper, bookbindings, hair, 
grease, etc., etc. Uncontrolled they become a serious sanita- 
tion hazard in any food plant. They are extremely trouble- 
some in manufacturing plants, commercial establishments, 
libraries and restaurants. They are the only known creatures 
that can live without Vitamin A or C or nitrogen and when 
you consider that the capsule of the cockroach contains 30 
eggs, you can visualize the tremendous -rate of reproduction. 


PYRETHRUM POWDER: produced from the Pyre- 
thrum Flower which grows in Kenya, South Africa, is an 
excellent roach exterminator, and completely harmless to— 
man and pets. Pyrethrum, the basic material for specialized 
insecticides, is ground to a uniform fineness, in specialized 
grinding equipment. It is a safe and sure remedy in the con- 
trol and extermination of. roaches. 


Our PYRETHRUM POWDER destroys the cockroach. 

The roach is particularly susceptible to Pyrethrum and the 

application of the powder quickly stupefies the insect, which 
. soon thereafter dies. 

We offer our PYRETHRUM POWDER in 10 lb. contain- 

ers for economical, long-lasting use in the control and ex- 

termination of cockroaches. 


With each order we will supply FREE OF CHARGE one 
large professional size bellows for the application of our 


PYRETHRUM POWDER. 
10 lb. container Pyrethrum Powder plus one bellows....$18.50 


We pay shipping charges on all orders 


RODENT CONTROL COMPANY 


220 Broadway New York 7, N. Y. 















Choose the Flour that Suits 
Your Needs... 


Any one of the three famous Acme Baking 
Flours will solve regular baking problems 
—yet each one also solves special baking 
needs. Blended, milled from _ choicest 
Southwestern wheat, Lab tested and double 
checked in our own Baking Laboratory. 
“Ask for Acme."’ 


for better baking results 
Ask for 


yom tours 


THE ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 








John F. Diefenbach 


RETIRED MILLER—John F. Diefen- 
bach of Minneapolis, former head of 
the Amber Milling Co., Rush City, 
Minn., but who has been connected 
with the Farmers Union Terminal 
Assn., St. Paul, since the latter took 
over operation of the mill, retired 
Oct. 1. He has no definite plans for 
the future. Mr. Diefenbach has been 
actively identified with milling in the 
Northwest for over 55 years. 


SALES HEAD—The appointment of 
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R. J. Stevens 


R. J. Stevens to the post of sales 
manager of the Chase Bag Co.’s Buf- 
falo branch has been announced by 
Paul Ullman, Buffalo branch man- 
ager. Mr. Stevens will assume the 
duties of sales manager after having 
served the company’s Buffalo branch 
for three years as a sales representa- 
tive. 


CARGILL OFFICE HEAD — Arne 
Lukko has been appointed head of the 
new Cargill, Inc., branch office at 300 


Arne Lukko 


Water St., Baltimore, Md., and its 
grain operations, formerly carried on 
from Washington, have been trans- 
ferred to the new location, with the 
latter office maintained as a general 
information source. Mr. Lukko has 
become a member of the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce, and has had 
experience in grain merchandising 
and traffic at the Buffalo, N. Y. 
branch of the company. He has been 
connected with Cargill for 16 years. 
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! 
Forrest L. Daniels 


FEED MANAGER—Forrest L., Dan- 
iels, assistant merchandising manager 
of the feed department of Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., will succeed 
George W. Smith as manager of the 
formula feed department while the 
latter devotes his full time to the 
company’s linseed meal department, 
it was recently announced by Shreve 
M. Archer, president of A-D-M. Mr. 
Daniels has been with the company 
10 years, except for a four-year term 
spent in the navy. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 


Cooperating with S. O. Werner, 
Chicago. branch manager of The 
Northwestern Miller and co-chair- 
man for the flour mills and dis- 
tributors division 1947 Community 
Fund campaign, are: N. G. Ander- 
son, Bay State Milling Co.; U. A. 
Arnold; L. E. Bowman, Eagle Roll- 
er Mill Co.; F. E. Church, B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co.; Phil Fine; H. 
W. Larsen, Habel, Armbruster & Lar- 
sen Co.; L. R. Merrill, General Mills, 
Inc.; F. A. Owens, International Mill- 
ing Co.; D. D. Vaughan, Bemmels- 
Vaughan; E. S. Wagner, E. S. Wagner 
& Co., and Wayne T. Wilson, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc. 

= 


Dr. Bruno Rewald, London food 
chemist, was found dead in his Minne- 
apolis hotel room Oct. 3. He had come 
to the city to do research work for 
Cargill, Inc., while his wife and son 
remained in New York. 


s 
©. R. Martin, manager, and A. B. 
Plummer of the Quaker Oats Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo., visited in Kansas City 
markets the week of Sept. 29. 
2 
Myron E. Humphrey, president, 
Chickasha (Okla.) Milling Co., and 
Mrs. Humphrey visited his brother, 
Karl E. Humphrey, in Minneapolis 
the week of Sept. 29. In returning 
home they visited other relatives in 
Kansas. 
2 
Donald S. Eber, executive secretary 
of the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers, Kansas City, left with his family 
this week on a motor trip to the Pa- 
cific Coast. Mr. Eber’s first stop was 


in Minneapolis, where he attended a 
meeting of District No. 4 of the asso- 
ciation, Oct. 4. He planned to spend 
a day or two at his former home in 
Spokane, Wash., before going on to 
Portland to be present at the meeting 
of District No. 9 of-the association at 
the Multnomah Hotel, Oct. 9-11. 


® 
A. James Sowden, secretary of the 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, is on an eastern business 
trip this week. 
e 


David S. Jackman, vice president, 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, spent 
several days in Kansas City the week 
of Sept. 29. 


John McKean, Cleveland, represen- 
tative of Shellabarger Mills, Salina, 
Kansas, in Ohio and parts of Indiana, 
was in Toledo calling on the trade the 
week of Sept. 29. 

+ 

John Levy, chairman of the board, 
Lathrop Grain Corp., and Leon Fin- 
ley, New York attorney and a direc- 
tor of the grain corporation, were in 
Kansas City on business the week of 
Sept. 29. They returned to New York 
Oct. 4. 

* 


L. E. McCown, sales manager, Ar- 
nold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, re- 
turned recently from a two weeks’ 
business trip in the Southeast. 

+ 

W. W. White, Boston representa- 
tive for the International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, was a brief visitor re- 
cently at the mill’s New York offices 


and was introduced on the New York 
Produce Exchange by W. G. McLaugh- 
lin, eastern sales manager for the 
mill. 

. * 


John H. Blake, New York flour bro- 
ker, and William Schubert, formerly 
of the Bogert Flour Co., New York, 
with Mrs. Blake and Mrs. Schubert, 
are having a week’s vacation at Po- 
cono Manor in Pennsylvania. 


J. R. Stuart, president of the Reli- 
ance Feed Co. and of the Excelsior 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, being an 
ardent baseball fan, took advantage 
of the lull in business to take in the 
world series games in New York and 
Brooklyn this past week, and accord- 
ing to rumor, to help pay expenses, 
won himself $100 in cash on a radio 
program the evening of Oct. 3. 


Herbert A. Harms, secretary and 
sales manager, Barton County Flour 
Mills Co., Great Bend, Kansas, visited 
in Kansas City markets the week of 
Sept. 29. 

* 


Miss Henrietta Swain, daughter of 
W. A. Swain, representative for the 
International Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, with headquarters in Atlanta, has 
enrolled as a student at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, Athens. 


Charlies F. Hart, manager, family 
flour sales, southeastern sales office, 
Atlanta, for the Burrus Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Fort Worth, Texas, made 
a business trip through Mississippi 


during the week of Sept. 29 and 
spent the week-end of Oct. 4 in the 
Dallas, Texas, office of the Tex-O-Kan 
Flour Mills. 

& 


Cc. C. Kelly, president and general 
manager of the William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, and Mrs. 
Kelly are spending their autumn vaca- 
tion in Manitou, Colo. 


Ludwig Hesse, former secretary and 
treasurer of the late Kehlor Flour 
Mills Co., died at his home Sept. 29. 
He retired in 1924, having been with 
the mill for 40 years. He is survived 
by his widow and a daughter, Irma 
Dunmeyer. 

* 


Evan J. Thomas, manager at Chi- 
cago, durum division North Dakota 
Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, N. D., 
was a recent visitor in the New York 
offices of The Northwestern Miller 
during an eastern business trip. 

® 

William E. Derrick, vice president, 
New York, flour milling division Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, brought 
his father, W. H. Derrick, back with 
him on his recent return from Minne- 
apolis. The 80-year “youngster” re- 
ported after his first World Series 
game that “They play better ball than 
that in Minneapolis.” 

e 

F. B. Eskridge, sales executive, gro- 
cery products and family flour, south- 
eastern division, General Mills, Inc., 
Atlanta, is confined to his home in 
that city due to illness. Mr. Eskridge 
suffered a heart attack Sept. 27 and 
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spent several days in a hospital. He 
is getting along well but it will prob- 
ably be around Nov. 1 before he re- 
turns to his desk. 

e 


John L. Greer and Roy H. Brown, 
Jr., Kern’s Bakery, Knoxville, Tenn., 
attended the University of Tennessee- 
Georgia Tech football game in Atlanta 
Sept. 27. They were accompanied by 
Mrs. Greer and Mrs. Brown. 

oe 

Charles J. Worrall, Corn Products 
Sales Co., Atlanta, has announced the 
engagement of his daughter, Miss Vir- 
ginia Worrall, to George Cornwell 
Sirmon. 

i 


John H. Frazier, managing director 
of the Commercial Exchange of Phila- 
delphia, has returned to his office 
after an absence caused by his recent 
illness. 

* 


Fred A. McLellan, Buffalo flour and 
feed executive who retired as vice 
president of the Cooperative GLF 
Mills, Ine., last year, recently vaca- 
tioned in Fort Lauderdale, Fla., in 
company with W. H. Noyes, another 
trade man. 

ee 


Henry L. Sumpter, sales manager, 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
recently returned from a business trip 
to Chicago. 


Kathleen Ann Kroutil is the name 
of the new daughter of the Norman 
Kroutils, Yukon, Okla. Mr. Kroutil is 
vice president of the Yukon Mill & 
Grain Co. 

* 


Virgil Artman, Norman, Okla., 
sales manager for the Acme Flour 
Mills Co., Oklahoma City, returned 
recently from an extended motor trip 
through California. 

a 

J. P. Walton, assistant sales man- 
ager, Memphis, Tenn., office of Buhler 
(Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., spent 
the week-end of Oct. 4 in Atlanta. 

Be 

J. M. Franklin of the J. M. Frank- 
lin Co., wholesale flour and feed firm 
of Rome, Ga., called on Frank B. 
Archer, Atlanta flour and feed bro- 
ker, recently. 


N. Walter Wertz, Palmetto Baking 
Co., Orangeburg, S. C., and Mrs. 
Wertz were in Atlanta to attend the 
University of Tennessee-Georgia Tech 
football game, Sept. 27. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OREGON WHEAT CO-OP BURNS 


MADRAS, ORE.-—Fire of undeter- 
mined origin destroyed: the Pacific 
Supply Co-operative wheat warehouse 
four miles south of Madras Oct. 2, 
with a loss estimated upwards of 
$100,000, according to Phil Ferrell, 
manager, The loss was covered by in- 
surance, 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WORKERS’ STRIKE SHUTS 
NEW ORLEANS BAKERIES 


NEW. ORLEANS—Striking bakers, 
failing to report for work, compelled 
the four bakeries that were not mem- 
bers of the Master Bakers Assn. to 
close Oct. 5. Approximately 85% of 
the city’s bakers were on strike Oct. 
4, after being unable to negotiate a 
new contract with the local No. 35 
of the Bakers and Confectioners In- 
ternational Union, AFL. 

According to an employer spokes- 
man, no negotiations are in progress. 











The four companies brought into the 
strike by their workers’ nonappear- 
ance are the Lanasa Baking Co., 
American Bakeries Co., Inc., General 
Baking Co. and the Holsum Baking 
Co. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


J. T. CULHANE NAMED 
EXCHANGE PRESIDENT 


: aS 
Minneapolis Members Elect A. M. 
Hartwell, J. A. Bolton, Vice Presi- 
dents—Take Office Oct. 13 


MINNEAPOLIS—John T. Culhane, 
general manager, grain division, 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., was 





elected president of the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange at the annual ballot- 
ing Oct. 2. He will succeed Harold 
H. Tearse, Searle Grain Co., presi- 
dent the past two years. 

Other officers elected were A. M. 
vice president, 


Hartwell, General 





J. T. Culhane 


Mills, Inc., first vice president; J. A. 
Bolton, president, Atwood-Larson Co., 
seéond vice president, and G. W. P. 
Heffelfinger, vice president, F. H. 
Peavey & Co., director. Five directors 
were re-elected, along with members 
of the board of arbitration and the 
board of appeals. Mr. Heffelfinger will 
succeed Mr. Tearse on the board of 
directors. 

The new officers will take office 
Oct. 13. 

Mr. Culhane has been with Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons, Inc., for 32 years 
and probably holds a record of having 
purchased more flaxseed than any 
other person. His company is among 
the largest crushers and refiners of 
vegetable oils in the U.S. 

He is a native of Superior, Wis., 
and entered business as a “call boy” 
for the Great Northern railroad in 
Duluth in 1905. There being few tele- 
phones at that time, it was Mr. 
Culhane’s duty to go to the homes of 
trainmen to summon them when 
freight trains were loaded and ready 
to move. His first job as a grain man 
was with William Dalrymple Grain 
Co., Duluth, where he was a clerical 
worker until he joined Spencer Kel- 
logg and became a member of the 
Duluth Board of Trade. 

Mr. Culhane was transferred to 
Minneapolis in 1924 to represent his 
company on the trading floor. It was 
at that time that the futures mar- 
ket in flaxseed opened here and the 
business gradually became centered in 
Minneapolis around the big crushing 
mills. 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ib.). 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


(Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.) 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 








Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family ......... seneeesee $8.25@8.35 $...@7.70 $:..@... $...@... $8.65@8.75 
Spring top patent ..........++. 7.30@7.76 . eee er a cies Me abs 
Spring high gluten ............. MR BOR --@7.70 ec eae sss --@... 8.25@8.55 
BPrimG GMOTE .nccccccccccccsces ee Se ee. a ncMewes --@8.45 ...@... 
Spring standard ........... 7.20@7.56 0 ee ae --@8.15 7.90@8.00 
Spring straight wy. frp ee sete sms --@8.0 dn¥@ aw 
Spring first clear ....... 6.35 @7.00 -- @6.25 we ee --@7.40 6.75@6.85 
Hard winter family ........... eke sas x, to 7.00@7.80 -- @7.75 ome Le 
Hard winter short ..-:........-. 6.80@7.00 --@. 6.75 @6.85 oS@T.80 caw oss 
Hard winter standard .......... 6.70 @6.95 co os 6.70 @6.75 --@7.00 ...@7.15 
Hard winter first clear ........ 6.15 @6.20 a 5.35@5.40 --@7.00 --@6.65 
Soft winter family ............. ev Pe 7 ye ef Bree, Se 
Soft winter short patent ....... 7.35 @7.75 <<a 7.50@7.60 7.55@7.85 .-@6.80 
Soft winter standard .......... 6.65 @7.50 ee ae << ot eas pee ese 
Soft winter straight ........... ve. ee ---@... 6.40@6.55 --@6.70 ...@6.65 
Soft winter first clear .......... 5.75@6.70 ...@... se Pe --@6.40 ...@6.00 
RVC WOM, WIR 2. ce crccccvcass 7.65 @7.80 a of! ree ley --@8.00 ...@8.20 
TES TOUR, GRRT cc cc ccccvccsctve 6.05 @6.86 «- O6I8.  vee@ oo ---@6.00 ...@6.70 
Durum, gran., bulk .........+. 6.45 @6.60 -@6.20 ...@... --@7.15 ...@6.86 
New York Phila. Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
RE. DORE ono s5ncnsingevncdes $...@8.55 $8.50@8.70 $...@... $...@8.20 $...@... 
Spring high gluten ............ 8.25@8.50 8.10@8.25 7.70@7.80 --@8.00 8.50@8.95 
Springs GHOrt 2. ccepeccccscvccces een --- 7.65@7.75 7.15@7.25 -@... 8.30@8.55 
Spring standard ........+...5+5 7.60@7.85 7.55@7.65 7.05@7.15 @7.50 8.20@%8.45 
Spring first clear .............--. 6.80@7.00 6.75@6.85 6.65@6.85 ...@6.90 7.30@7.45 
Hard winter family ........... ee) Pe i Pas a -+-@7.20 7.80@8.90 
Hard winter short .:.......... 7.30@7.50 7.40@7.50 6.85@7.00 ...@. 7.31@7.51 
Hard winter standard ......... 7.15@7.50 7.15@7.35 6.70@6.90 ...@6.90 7.21@7.41 
Hard winter first clear ......... ee ee ee Te ew ---@6.10 6.15@6.30 
Soft winter family ............. ot Mae ---@8.25 @8.00 8.10@9.30 
Soft winter short patent ...... 6. 15@7 “00 e «++ 6.65@7.37 @7.80 -@. 
Soft winter straight ........... --@ svi see ooo O.8O - cae ccs 
Soft winter standard ‘@ sb0@e.0 is0 @ vies 06 e@ cee os OM was 
Soft winter first clear re Ae -@... --@6.40 -@ 
WyO: TOME, WREES...0 occ ccivcccccre 7.90@8.10 8. i 40 -»--@... 7.80@8.00 8. 40@S8. 55 
Seer, GEG. WE ee ccectcccs ---@6.97 e coc wes Cae aes -@. 
Seattle 8S. Francisco Toronto Pet iie <4 
Family patent ...... we 2)! See ee Spring top patent{.. $.. 9.1 -@9.35 
SPO eee eS 0lU;l oe Spring second patent{ tag - @8.85 
»Bakery grades ...... eae Ae Spring first clear] @7.35 ces 
, . , BRUCE Pre TTT Eee PS 9: see eee Spring exports§ ..... -@11.85 @ 


Ontario soft winterst 6. 15@7. | a oe 
Ontario exports§ .... -@. eco wee 


**In Cottons, Fort William basis. {Secondhand cottons. {98-Ib. eottens. $280- Ib. cottons. 





Week-end millfeed quotations, 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


summarized from the market reviews, 


are based on 


carload lots, prompt delivery per ton in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
Spring bran ....... $63.00G64.00 $....@61.00  $....@ 2...  $..-- Quince 8... 
Hard winter bran .. consGe Gece Cnt wes 57.00 @57.50 ee Be ee eee 
Soft winter bran a eeu — ree ew DE 84h - @64. 50 65. 00 @66.00 
Standard midds.* - @75.00 --+-@73.00 ~~ wee -@ ee 
Flour midds.¢ ..... cece sese 78.00 @79.00 72 00@7 73. 00 79. 00 @ 79. 50 80.00@81.00 
wee eee 80.00 @84.50 - @82.00 ee, Trt ee Serre wee Jee en 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
Spring bran ....... $68.00@69.00 $73.00@74.00 $....@73.00 -++-@70.00 Scawt ines 
Hard winter bran .. eee Cen dues Dien sees 7 Pre Tr. £77 es ere 
Soft winter bran Tre, Gere Ste. Aare , ae Sa vedas 70.90@71.40 
Standard midds.* 79.00@80.00 84. vee 85.00 @ 85.00 «+++ @81.00 we UP 
Flour midds.¢ ..... 83.00@84.00 ....4 ° 6 - +--+ @85.00 85 5. 90@ 88. 00 
Bowe GO Ness awsge 84.00 @85.00 92. saoes. 00 er: 5 yA 00 wee Wes os 0e@ woes 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Li. . Meee $....@40.25 $....@41.25 @ 44.25 
qWinnipeg ......... «+++ @39.25 -- @40.25 aves 
*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, 
Chicago Board of Trade, 


of a year ago: 


Baltimore 


Boston 


Buffalo 
Afloat 
Chicago 


Duluth 


Fort Worth 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 


Indianapolis .. 
Kansas City .. 


Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 


New Orleans . 


Philadelphia .. 


Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 





as compiled by the secretary of the 





in bushels (000’s omitted) on Sept. 27, and corresponding date 
co—Wheat—"7 cy rn— -—Oats—, -—Rye— --Barley— 
1947 1946 947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 
3,023 3,266 91 113 1 2,867 25 9 56 38 
300 306 8 a ai mb os ‘4 Tr. ee 
6,905 2,776 2,416 272 4,417 3,566 65 12 265 760 
551 274 ee ee 68 os oe es 127 oe 
6,905 3,161 2,416 1,363 4,417 3,218 139 239 621 514 
8,852 9,824 2 1 3,862 2,800 241 -. 4,005 1,817 
12,344 8,186 349 120 513 262 2 2 14 8 
933 1,480 ee ee 4 ov e* os eo ee 
13,255 7,475 es as es a <> = 104 
2,550 2,373 612 669 108 509 90 31 on os 
40,077 16,217 523 107 767 420 99 43 315 619 
742 395 6 66 400 126 + 1 3,938 3,640 
3,414 1,798 360 28 4,407 1,576 2,091 480 10,779 6,995 
1,066 608 26 11 146 153 as es as 3 
463 221 5 3 13 133 1 1 7 es 
12,497 7,768 715 814 1,507 457 353 61 397 524 
as o% 485 310 44 63 on es 40 58 
2,271 1,414 14 75 2 442 1 9 17 ee 
184 235 105 109 1,025 54 1 2 19 19 
8,381 2,143 197 242 1,445 395 4 2 11 27 
5,581 3,698 467 398 1,318 1,411 2 5 129 26 
8,822 4,533 ae 1 45 30 ar ee 9 1 

290 oe as om ~> 

ae 351 

139,076 78,502 6,725 4,732 23,083 18,482 3,114 897 20,650 15,153 





Sept. 2 
Sept. 3 
Oct. 1 
Oct. 2 
Oct. 3 
Oct. 4 
Sept 
Sept 
Oct 
Oct 
Oct 
Oct 


GRAIN FUTURES — CLOSING PRICES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 


-BARLEY— -—CORN— - 
Chicago Chi 


Dec. 
180 


May 


eo. eee 
OO... BBE ovvs 
18k... 
281 4... 
BOR won 
181. 





--—Minneapolis——, ——Chicago——- -——Kansas City — 
Dec. May July Dec. May July Dec. May July 
280% 274% eves 285% 280% 260% 277% 271 252 
278 271% 283 276% 257 276% 268 248 
284% 276% 291% 284 262 283 274 253% 
279% 271 286 276 253% 277 266 244 
. 278% 269% 283% ' 276 253 276 266 243% 
274 266 281 271% 250% 273% 263% 240% 
RYE —OATS 
cago Winnipeg “ Chicago 
Dec. May Oct. Dec. Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
232% 228% 398% 380% 298 294 116% 109% 110% 104% 
230% 226% 393 375 290 286 113% 107% 108% 101% 
236% 232% 395 377% 293 289 116 109% 110% 104% 
228% 224% 390% 373% 287 285 112% 106 106% 99% 
225% 221% 383 365% 283 281 112% 106 107% 100% 
221% 217% +%3377% 360% 277 276 111% 105% 106 99% 





100 





Voluntary Food Program 





(Continued from page 9) 
crop year, fearing that our agricul- 
tural luck may have run out and a 
poor or average crop may be expect- 
ed. 

Coupled with this condition, is the 
heavy tax impost which would fall on 
farmers who marketed wheat during 
this tax year. Extreme instances are 
cited which reveal that some farmers 
who sold their wheat now would ob- 
tain only 50¢ bu. net after paying 
taxes in the higher tax brackets after 
receipts from further sales were in- 
cluded. 

May Sell After Jan. 1, 1948 

These two deterents are seen as 
preventing any further consequential 
sales of wheat to the government if 
it started an aggressive procurement 
campaign now geared to a 570 mil- 
lion-bushel export level. After Jan. 
1, 1948, if wheat crop conditions look 
good and after the new tax liability 
year starts, farmers may be willing 
to make sales more freely. 

Aggressive buying now would 
steadily thin out offerings and put 
greater leverage under wheat and oth- 
er grain prices as the offerings dried 
up. Even artificially high prices would 
not accomplish the results desired, 
one official states. 

Feed Use Information Needed 

However, one important considera- 
tion which has been overlooked is 
the absence of accurate data regard- 
ing the amount of wheat which can 
be expected to be fed to animals on 
the basis of the present price relation- 
ship between the end products, such 
as meat and dairy products and 
grains. Substantial conservation of 
grains can be obtained through the 
use of feed supplements, it is now be- 
ing pointed out by leaders in the feed 
industry. However, in absence of ac- 
curate information regarding the 
present rate of disappearance of 
wheat in animal feeding, it is diffi- 
cult to see how the government can 
make a real appraisal of the problem. 

Working on a Plan 

USDA officials are currently work- 
ing on a plan to obtain a more accu- 
rate measure of wheat disappearance 
in feeding. This information, it is 
hoped, will be ready in time to pres- 
ent to Congress when it assembles, 
either in special session or at the 
regular term. 


Use Controls Possible 

All of these powers will take time 
to put into effect, except of course 
control over grain stocks, which 
could be rapidly invoked through the 
reinstatement of war food orders 
along the lines of WFO 9 and WFO 
144. In these two orders, use of wheat 
for feed was halted as far as com- 
mercial manufacturers of feeds were 
concerned and inventory restrictions 
on wheat stocks were imposed on 
millers and others. The return of 
mandatory 80% extraction flour is 
unlikely, if advice of former WFO 
order administrators is followed. 
These officials say that little conser- 
vation was effected in the 80% ex- 
traction order and even the ban of 
use of wheat in feed by the feed in- 
dustry is of doubtful utility. A ban on 
use of wheat for feed is effective as 
far as the large processors are con- 
cerned, but this gain is lost as feed- 
ers and others are driveri into direct 
feeding of grains when they are un- 
able to obtain their commercial feed 
supplies in adequate quantities. 

Following the Luckman conference, 
Secretary Harriman joined in the 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


conservation drive with an announce- 
ment that the 100 million-bushel 
wheat conservation goal was only a 
start and that “you (the committee) 
will find in your studies of the situa- 
tion that something like 70 million 
bushels more than that is really re- 
quired to do an adequate job.” 
v ¥ 
Confident of Industry Support 

MINNEAPOLIS—Harry A. Bullis, 
president of General Mills, Inc., and 
a member of the Citizens Food Com- 
mittee, is “confident that the milling 
industry will support the President’s 
voluntary food conservation program 
100%.” He pointed out that cereal 
grains, particularly wheat, provide 
the maximum food value at the low- 
est cost and for this reason they are 
of first importance in feeding Europe. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PRODUCTION MEN MEET 

PITTSBURGH, PA. — The Greater 
Pittsburgh Production Men’s Club, 
opened the fall session in the Fort 
Pitt Hotel Oct. 1 with Edward R. 
Bour, Liberty Baking Co., presiding, 
and 90 members present for the eve- 
ning dinner. The election for officers 
was held with Anton A. Brunner, Mc- 
Cann & Co., elected president; Her- 
man C. Meier, Meier Bakery, Aliquip- 
pa, vice president; William Gilten- 
both, Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
secretary; E. Ray Fultz, Nulomoline 
Co., treasurer, and Andrew G. Slezak, 
Lincoln Bakery, Bellevue, named a 
new member of the board of direc- 
tors. Jack Nicholas, Doughnut Corp. 
of America, was reappointed program 
chairman. William H. Davis, Standard 


BREAD !8 THE 


Brands, Inc., was appointed vice 
chairman of the program committee. 
——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


2 CHICAGO BAKERIES SOLD 


CHICAGO — Charles E. Riley has 
sold his two bakeries at 8915 S. 
Loomis St. and 1159 W. 79th St., Chi- 
cago, to George Mayer and William 
Lampadius. They will operate under 
the name of Mayer Baking Co., Inc. 
Mr. Riley purchased these bakeries 
three years ago. Before entering the 
baking business, Mr. Riley was with 
the Red Star Yeast & Products Co. 
for 15 years, working with its tech- 
nical bakery service department. He 
is well known in the baking and allied 
industries, having conducted many 
demonstrations and schools through- 
out the industry, and has also ap- 
peared on programs of state, regional 
and national bakers’ conventions 
while with the Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co. 

——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Sept. 27, 1947, and Sept. 28, 1946, 
as reported to the Grain Branch of the 
Production and Marketing Administration 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
-—in bond—. 
Sept. Sept. 

27, ’ 
1947 1946 
ee 1,681 


7-American— 
Sept. Sept. 
27, 28, 
1947 1946 
10 108 

Flaxseed .... AG “hy: 
Soybeans .... 


Stocks of United 
in store and afioat in Canada markets 
Sept. 27 (figures for corresponding date a 
year ago given in parentheses): wheat, 95,- 
000 (mone) bu.; corn, 617,000 (362,000). 


bonded grain 


STAFF OF LIFE 


International Milling Co. Releases 
Report on New Spring Wheat Flour 


MINNEAPOLIS — Characteristics 
of the new crop spring wheat flour 
have been released in a bakery serv- 
ice bulletin distributed by the Inter- 
national Milling Co., based on a series 
of tests run in the company’s com- 
mercial bakery unit. 

The bulletin states that only slight 
changes need be made in the bake 
shop schedule, but lists the following 
points that “should be checked care- 
fully for best possible performance’”’: 


Sponges 

As with the old crop flour, a me- 
dium stiff sponge with a 60-40 per- 
centage has been giving the best 
bread. The baker will notice that his 
new sponges rise a little higher in 
the trough and look somewhat bolder. 
It has not been necessary to, reduce 
the amount of water going into the 
sponge. Toward the end of the old 
crop flour, 4% hours appeared to be 
the best sponge fermentation time. 
With the new flour, 4% to 5 hours 
has yielded the best loaves, with the 
longer period apparently best for the 
time being. Especially where it is de- 
sirable to use the shortest possible 
floor time, the company suggests that 
the 5-hour period be used. No change 
is necessary in sponge mixing time, 
and sponges should be set so that 
they will go back to the mixer at 86 
to 88° F. 

Absorption 

International found the new flour 
fully equal to the old‘in absorption. 
None of the samples handled in com- 
mercial size doughs has required less 
water. 

Yeast 

The best results were obtained us- 
ing 2 to 2.25% yeast, as with last 
year’s crop. 


Yeast Food 

Apparently the yeast food require- 
ment of the new flour is slightly less. 
Good bread was produced with from 
0.3 to 0.5% yeast food, but found the 
latter figure a little better for the 
present. It is possible that a little less 
will be desirable as the crop year 
progresses. 

Diastase 

Normal amount$ of diastatic sup- 
plements are beneficial and help to 
make a lively handling dough. Good 
results were obtained using from 0.25 
to 0.5% of diastatic malt syrup. 


Mixing 

No adjustment of the mixing sched- 
ule in the shop will be necessary. In 
its mixing requirement, the new flour 
is almost identical with the end of 
the old crop flour. If mixed a little be- 
yond its requirement the dough re- 
covers well on the floor and makes 
good bread. 

Floor Time 

It was found that the new flour 
produces its best bread with slightly 
less floor time than required by the 
old. With the dough out of the mixer 
at 80° F., 10 minutes for larger 
doughs and 15 minutes for smaller 
doughs gave plenty of time on the 
floor. The dough stood up well, how- 
ever, under additional floor time. 


Dough Handling and Proofing 

The doughs handle well through the 
machinery, making up smoothly at 
the moulder. Probably due to favor- 
able wheat maturing conditions, very 
little “greenness” has been noted in 
the flour so far. Proofing time is very 
near the same with the new flour, 
and the loaves proof up boldly in the 
pans. 
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* RECOGNITION x 


ST. LOUIS — The Valier & Spies 
Milling Co. was honored with a cer- 
tificate in recognition of 50 years of 
service to the nation at the Brand 
Name Foundation, Inc., dinner meet- 
ing Sept. 29. . 

Henry E. Abt, president of the 
foundation, made the presentation to 
Valier & Spies along with other well 
known midwestern “brand manufac- 
turers,” and commented upon the de- 
velopments in the field which Valier 
& Spies has produced. In conferring 
the certificate upon the firm, he stat- 
ed “The Valier & Spies name was a 
household word with our grandpar- 
ents.” 





Bread Prices 





(Continued from page 16) 


sold to the consumer for 15¢ a raise 
of 1¢ is also anticipated. This in- 
crease to the retail baker, it is 
claimed, would merely take him out 
of the red, but any higher advance 
would meet with too great consumer 
resistance. House-to-house bakers in 
dicate that they have not yet planne« 
any advance, but it is believed tha‘ 
they, like all other branches wil! 
promptly follow as soon as one 0! 
more chain makes the advance. 


Weight Cut Considered 


All classes of bakers at Buffalo 
are closely scanning grain prices and 
the government’s purchases of grain 
for foreign nations under the belief 
that this may result in soaring grain 
prices with an inevitable increase 
in the price of bread. Many seem to 
think that if higher flour and other 
ingredient prices force an upturn 
in bread prices that the smart thing 
to do from a merchandising as well 
as public relations point of view 
would be to cut the size of the loaf 
and weight of other bakery products. 

“If grain prices force flour prices 
up to the point where bread prices 
must be increased to stay in business, 
I think that the wisest thing to do 
is to reduce the size of the loaf but 
keep prices where they are,” said 
Lawrence H. Miller, past president 
of the New York State Association 
of Manufacturing Retail Bakers. 
“This means a change of tins which 
will be rather tough as they are hard 
to buy but I think such a program 
would fit in with the present national 
campaign against waste. The house- 
wife would consume the whole loaf, 
in most cases, if higher operatin; 
costs of retail baking forces an ad- 
justment in bread prices. Every bak 
er has to individually figure out his 
prices and sizes of loaves but it look: 
to me that if higher costs force hin 
to raise his prices that a smaller 
loaf would be less disturbing to th: 
baking trade than another cent or 
more on the price.” 

None of the Buffalo bakers would 
venture an opinion as to when an 
increase in bread prices might b 
necessary. Some few in Rochester, 
who had 1-lb. tins available, are re- 
ported to have already reduced th: 
loaf to that size from 18 oz. but re- 
taining present prices per loaf. 


The Southeast 


Wholesale prices of bread in- 
creased 1¢ a loaf in Atlanta and 
that area and then. spread to other 
cities in Georgia Sept. 26, the penn) 
increase sending the wholesale price 
from 11¢ to 12¢ per 14-, 15- or 16-0z 
loaf. Majority of independent: retail- 
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ers in Atlanta hiked the price 2¢ 
making the 14-, 15- or 16-oz. loaf sell 
for 15¢ instead of the former 13¢. 


A spokesman for retail outlets said 
some of the independents felt they 
should incréase the price 2¢ to 15¢ 
per loaf in‘order to maintain the 
percentage of profit they had before 
the war when the wholesale price 
was 8¢ and the retail 10¢. 


Chain: stores increased the price 
on the 14-, 15- or 16-oz. loaf pur- 
chased from wholesale bakers 1¢— 
from 13¢ to 14¢ retail. To date they 
are undecided on advancing bread 
baked in their own bakeries which 
sells for 11¢ per 16-o0z. loaf and 17¢ 
per 24-oz. loaf. But they say they 
should have gone up long ago since 
they are on a losing basis now and 
an increase will probably come soon. 


Since the Sept. 28 increase, how- 
ever, wholesale bakers say the l¢ 
advance in price has been wiped out 
due to rising flour costs. 


A 1¢ raise on 1-lb. loaves was ef- 
fected by whelesale bakers at Roan- 
oke, Va., and retail outlets were ex- 
pected to pass the increase on to 
consumers. 


Louisville Prices Up 


Most wholesalers at Louisville, 
Ky., were reported to have raised 
prices 1¢ lb. Sept. 24. Bakery spokes- 
men there were quoted as stating the 
increase brought “the highest price 
level on bread in Louisville since 
the World War I inflation era in 
the early 20’s.” 

At Chattanooga, a i1¢ increase 
across the board was reported effec- 
tive Oct. 1. 

At Richmond, Va., no immediate 
increase in bread prices was report- 
ed in sight. One local baker said, 
however, “an increase would cer- 
tainly be in order.” The representa- 
tive of a large national baking firm 
in Richmond said he had not re- 
ceived any orders so far to increase 
prices. 

Retail bread prices in Concord, N. 
C., were advanced 1@2¢ a 1-lb. loaf 
after the bakeries that supply the 
city had announced price increases 
of 1¢ lb. There was a correspond- 
ing increase in packaged rolls. 


The Central States 


No increases have been reported 
in the prices of bread at Toledo and 
none are contemplated in the near 
future, industry sources said. The 
general retail price is now 15¢ for 
the 20-0z. loaf. There have been some 
price rises in bakery products other 
than bread, however. 

Bread price increases have been 
reported at some Indiana points. 

At Cleveland, an increase of 1¢ Ib. 
was effective Oct. 6. 

Three large bakeries at Flint, 
Mich., were reported as adding l¢ 
to the price of a 20-oz. loaf Oct. 1. 
At Detroit a 1¢ increase was also 
reported. 


The Middlewest 


Chicago bakers have not as yet 
increased bread prices. It is report- 
ed that some wholesale bakers will 
increase the price of buns from 20¢ 
to 22¢ doz., and % doz. packages 
from 11¢ to 12¢. Whole-wheat bread 
prices may also be increased 1¢ soon. 
The wholesale price is now 12@13¢ 
and the increase will bring it up to 
rye bread level: No change in white 


bread is-ldoked -for at least for the “ 


next few-days.- The present whole- 


sale. price is 12¢-1b:, and~bakers-say © 


if priees- continue to- advance, they 


“will Have- to-raise: the~pricé of ‘white ° 


bread, °: 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


-. Bread prices in numerous Wiscon- 
sin’ cities have been increased and 
at present the average price for a 
1%4-lb.. loaf of wheat bread is 19¢, 
1¢ higher than previously. 
Advances have not as yet been 
made in Milwaukee, but Fred Lauf- 
enburg, ‘secretary of the Wisconsin 
Bakers Assn., predicted that unless 
flour prices hold firm to, or drop 
under, current levels, the local retail 
price will undoubtedly have to be in- 
creased also. The Milwaukee market 
is now below much of the state, with 
wholesale prices running 11¢ and 
1444¢, while state prices are 12¢ and 
16¢, depending on the size of the loaf. 


Minneapolis Prices Up 


Most Minneapolis wholesale bakers 
reported price rises of 1¢ lb. Sept. 
30 and this increase was followed 
by the retail bakers. Bakers in out- 
state Minnesota points were report- 
ed as having raised prices an average 
of 1¢ Ib. 

In Iowa, wholesale bakers Sept. 29 
had announced a 1%¢ lb. increase 
in bread prices. 


The Southwest 


Although there has been consider- 
able talk of the pending necessity of 
advancing bread prices, there have 
been no increases in the major mar- 
kets of the southwestern states since 
the general advances made several 
months ago. When that advance was 
taken, some of the markets did not 
go up on all restaurant items and re- 
cently some of these minor laggard 
products have been raised to a point 
commensurate with the bread ad- 
vance which went into effect last 
March. 

In Kansas City, wholesalers were 
getting a return of 12¢ on loaves 
weighing 17%- to 18-0z. and 18¢ 
on a 26-oz. pullman loaf of res- 
taurant bread. This means an aver- 
age wholesale return of only 10.6@ 
11¢ lb. At the present price of flour 
at Kansas City, bulk, f.o.b. mill, the 
replacement cost of flour alone would 
be around 42% of the wholesale sell- 
ing price, with other ingredients 
(which may vary with individual bak- 
eries) boosting that figure to an im- 
possibly high percentage of around 
50% of the selling price for ingredi- 
ents alone. 


Price Rises Seen 


No wholesale bakery could long re- 
main in business with a 50% ingredi- 
ent cost, and the only reason that 
bread prices have not been raised 
is that most bakers have flour and 
other ingredients purchased on lower 
markets earlier in the year. With 
little present prospect of declining 
values soon, it is seen as certain 
that general bread price advances 
will have to be made in this territory 
within 60 days. 

The situation in Kansas City is 
typical of southwestern markets. In 
some places the conditions are a lit- 
tle better, in others a little worse. 

Until the time comes that such 
advances are forced, however, there 
is little likelihood of increases and 
then only with reluctance. Chain 
store competition for bread business 
is rather fierce in the Southwest and 
many of the grocery chains did not 
advance their prices last March when 
other increases were general. With 
smaller distribution expenses and 
with an evident desire to use bread 
as-a nonprofit (or even loss) leader, 
the chains have made substantial 
progress: in reeapturing bread busi- 
néss that-they lost in sizable volume 


“during the war.’ How long chains 


can’ avoid: price increases, however, 
is problematical and they probably 
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The Stock Market Picture 


Following are quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


Allied Mills, Inc. 
Allis-Chalmers 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. 

Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd.... 
Cream of Wheat 
*Flour Mills of America, Inc. 
General Baking Co. 
General Foods Corp. 
General Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. 


General Mills, Imc. ........... 06 ceeeeeeeee 


General Mills, Inc., 334% Pfd. 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. 


Gremt DB. .& BW. Tem Gr. saceccccccsocseces 
Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd........... 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., “A” ........... 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York ... 
Langendorf United Bakeries, “B” ........ 


Merck & Co. 
National Biscuit Co. 


National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. ............ 
N@VAGGIAGOMO 2c cccccccccccccesccccccece 


PE TCL CLES AA OU TORE EAT Cb CRK as eRe veces 
Warty Bhsowit Oat. 22. cc cc cctwccccccvcns 
Continental Baking Co. ..............+++- 





eee eee ee eee eee ee 





Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. 2.2.0.0... 20.005. 


High Low Close Close 
Sept. 27, Oct. 4, ~ 
1947 —_-—. 1947 1947 
cess sae 29% 32% 331% 
evae - an 30% 385% 41% 
---. 99% 91 98 98% 
seen 30 37% 39 
~--. 40% 38% 42% 431% 
eu'va 33% 3% 3% 
--++ 20% 13% 14% 14 
knee dha 100% 
obec OS 615% 62%, 644% 
195 1 191 186 
30 235% 2434 2414 
19% 13% 17% 17% 
cone BBG 10 10% 10% 
..e. 45% 375% 38 37% 
soos 103 101% 102% 101% 
eens 43 46 
oe 110 111% 112%. . 
«++. 131% 126% 127 7 
suse Bae 95% 102% 101 
ees 133% 136 138 
7 7 8% 


vos 3%, 49 491% 
-+-+ 103% 97% 101% 100% 
~-.. 34% 27 29 29% 
coos SP 181 185 182 

--++ 31% 21 2356 2314 


WE I TBS A iviaccsscdcesevecccserees 38 3014 35% 361% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. .........-....+ 108 103% eee 
Purity Bakeries Corp. .............00e.0eeeeee 36% 25 30% 30% 
Geese DEI Day ccs cccssvccccccccvcsscsvens 96 85 8834 90 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pd, ........--.eeeeeee eens 170 155 155% 155 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd. .............. 105% 102 oui 02% 
St. Regis Paper C0. ....-cceseeeeerececeecee 11% 9 10% 10% 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. ............ 93 931%, 2 
Standard Brands, Inc. .........0.6seeeeeeeee 37% 261% 28% 29 
Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd.............. 102 97% 99 00 
Sterbimg DFU 2... ccccccccccccccvccssccsscece 49 35% 37% 37 
Sunshine Biscuits, Imc. ........ 66-6. ee ee eees 45% 32% 381% 39% 
United Biscuit of America ..............60+5 22% 18% 195% 21 
Victor Chemical Co. ......cccccccscccccvcece 49% 351% 45% 47 
Wagner Baking Co. ..........: ce eeeeecceees 13% 8% 10 10% 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants ............++5+5 8 3% 3% 4 
Ward Baking Co. .......cccccccccsecceseece 19% il 115% 11% 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. .....--..+++555 106% 96% 96% 95 
Bid Asked 
#Standard Milling Co. .........0.eeseeseeees 144% 15% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York, $5 Pfd.. 110 113% 
Gemah, TMC. 2 cc cccesccccccccccvscccsvecccscees 13% 15 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. ...............00.- 101 102% 
Victor Chemical Co., aoe Me Liteanevetons 98 101 


*Chicago stock market. ¢Over counter. 





would be willing to follow a price 
increase now while retaining their 
present degree of price advantage. 
One effect of the pinch on costs, 
and in connection with the voluntary 
rationing program being promoted by 
the White House to save wheat, is 
an effort to reduce or eliminate stale 
returns. In some markets bakers and 
grocers are attempting to reach an 
understanding against the return of 
stale bread. Whether or not any 
definite plan can be agreed on by all 
remains uncertain at present. 


The Mountain States 


Bread and bakery prices are not 
rising in the Denver area at this 
time. As a result of a survey, not 
one instance could be found of a ma- 
jor baker’s recently raising the price 
on a loaf of bread. Even bakers in- 
troducing loaves of new weight (for 
them) are holding to current market 
price lines for loaves of comparable 
weight. 

Most bakers surveyed did not feel 
that an increase in bread prices was 
scheduled for the immediate future. 
Many expressed a definite wish 
against such a price jump. Although 
a large majority of bakers feel they 
are being “squeezed” as a result of 
the increasing price of flour, all sur- 
veyed seem determined to hold out 
as long as possible before increas- 
ing bread prices. 


The Pacific Coast 


The third round of bread price 
increases since November, 1946, be- 
gan to take effect in the Portland 
vicinity Oct. 2 with a raise of 1¢ a 
loaf on all except raisin breads. New 
price schedules are: 1-lb. loaf, 15¢; 
1%-lb. loaf, 20¢. Pound loaf prices 
were 12¢ last November, 13¢ the 
middle of March this year and 14¢ 
the middle of August, with the pound 


and a half rates paralleling at 17, 18 
and 19¢. 
Consumer resistance has already 


been felt. Some retailers did not go '~ 


along with the general August raise; 
others are tackling new cost studies 
before making new prices. Chain 
store prices are 1¢ below the general 
level. Quality trade shops expect to 
go to 17 or 18¢ per 1-lb. loaf. 

“We are not enjoying the same 
volume of business in bread,’ com- 
mented one baker, ascribing the de- 
creased business to a spontaneous 
conservation move on the part of the 
public. 


The 15¢ and 20¢ prices have been 
in effect in other Oregon cities for 
some time, especially in eastern 
Oregon. 


The price of bakery products aside 
from bread is estimated by industry 
authorities to be up 10% over last 
spring, with another 5% rise in pros- 
pect to match the bread increase just 
made. 

Some small bakeries in the Los 
Angeles area have been reported to 
have increased bread prices 1¢ Ib., 
but as yet no general increase has 
been reported in this area. A baking 
industry spokesman has been quoted 
as saying that “a slight increase” 
could be expected “within 10 days.” 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of set- 


tling prices for Sept. 27 and Oct. 4, at 
Kansas City: 

BRAN— Sept. 27 Oct. 4 
October ...... *$59.65@ 69.75 $58.75@ 69.25 
November .... 59.35@ 59.60 59.00@ 69.50 
December .... 59.75@ 59.90 59.00@ 69.75 
January ...... 59.65@ 59.80 59.00@ 59.75 
February ..... -«+-@t59.85 569.00@ 69.50 
March ....... «--@ .... 59.00@ 69.35 

SHORTS— 

October ...... $72.00@ 72.50 $72.00@ 73.50 
November .... 69.00@ 70.50 69.00@ 71.00 
December .... 67.50@ 68.00 68.00@ 69. 
January ...... 66.00@ 66.756 ....@*68.00 
February ..... 66.00@ 66.50 67. 25@ 68.00 
era see-@D «1... 67.26@ sae 
Sales (tons) .. 1,080 

*Bale. tAsked. 











MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Dullness pervades the at- 
mosphere in the flour market, following 
a spurt in business early last week when 
some of the chain bakers took on addi- 
tional moderate amounts and a scattered 
business developed from other quarters. 
Export trade remains light and PMA book- 
ings stopped after the brief flurry 10 days 
ago. 

Largely because of early week book- 
ings, sales of southwestern mills averaged 
82% of capacity, compared with 100% in 
preceding week and 69% a year ago. Around 
10% of capacity was represented by sales 
for export, government and private. The 
remainder was primarily bakery business. 

Average of baking industry bookings prob- 
ably is around 60 days’ supply, yet the 
average is made up of a good many booked 
for 90 days or longer and many others 
who have only a few weeks’ supply. High 
flour prices constitute a pinch on bakers 
at present bread levels and until bread 
is advanced, heavy bookings cannot be 
expected at the now current flour cost. 
Some bakers have bids for flour somewhat 
under the market, which may result in a 
little business on wheat setbacks, but no 
broad booking is likely until the impasse 
is broken either by bread increases or 
flour declines. The first evidence of bread 
advances appeared in a few places in the 
South last week, but has not yet become 
general. 

Family flour trade was light last week, 
but a few millers said they could see 
slight signs of unrest over the news- 
paper reports of government rationing sug- 
gestions. Should rationing talk take a seri- 
ous turn and evidence develop that the 
administration is seeking such authority, 
it is inevitable that a run will start on 
family flour. Some family flour merchandis- 
ers feel that if bakers advance bread 
prices generally it will stimulate more 
home baking at this time, but the ac- 
curacy of such predictions is open to some 
question, with family flour as expensive 
as it is. Scattered business was done with 
jobbers, but the aggregate total was not 
great. 

Some export licenses for Latin America 
have been coming through, but since most 
of this business has been booked in anticipa- 
tion by millers with historical records, 
it has not stepped up new business volume 
to any important extent. The British con- 
tinue in the market for clears, but offers 
are too low to attract much business, the 
last being around $5.75, sacked, Gulf, net. 
Otherwise, there is no current interest. 

Clears eased off considerably last week, 
with outlets both domestic and foreign 
considerably curtailed. Offerings, however, 
are moderate and there is no real pres- 
sure on the market, with occasional book- 
ings being made. 

Although export volume is strictly limited 
and PMA buying has been light for some 
time, commercial mills continue to run at 
a high rate. The uniformity of heavy op- 
erating time, however, is not as great as 
formerly. Some mills continue to operate 
seven days, while others have dropped be- 
low six and several small mills have shut 
down from time to time. Shipping direc- 
tions are good in relation to volume of 
unfilled orders, however. 

With millfeed showing moderate weak- 
ness, the full impact of wheat price in- 
creases was felt in flour values last week, 
raising them 35@40¢ sack, except for clears 
and putting prices close to the peak levels 
of last spring. 

Two mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 5 fair, 9 quiet, 3 slow, 4 dull. 

Quotations Oct. 4, Kansas City, carlots, 
sacked: hard winter wheat bakery short 
patent $6.75@6.85, standard patent $6.70 
@6.75, straight $6.60@6.70; established 
brands of family flour $7@7.80, family pat- 
ents $6.75@6.95, first clears $5.35@5.40, 
second clears $5.20@5.30, high ash clears 
$4.85@4.90; soft wheat short patent $7.50 
@7.60; straight $6.40@6.55, cake flour $7.50 
@7.60. 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales the past week 
averaged 105%, compared with 90% a week 
ago and 60% a year ago. Bakers took 
75% of the domestic bookings. Operations 
averaged 80%, compared with 90% a week 
ago and 92% a year ago. Prices closed 
25@60¢ higher. Quotations, delivered Okla- 
homa points in 100-lb. cottons, Oct. 4, car- 
lots: family short patent $6.50@8, stand- 
ard patent $6.35@7.80; bakery unenriched 
short patent $6.77@6.87, standard patent 
$6.72@6.82, straight grade $6.67@6.77. Truck 
lots 35¢ higher on all classes. 

Wichita: Wichita mills operated six days 
at capacity last week. Domestic sales were 
confined to small, scattered lots and aver- 
aged about 25%, compared with an average 
of 60% the preceding week. Shipping direc- 
tions were heavy, but the acute boxcar 
shortage has slowed deliveries and ware- 
houses are overflowing. Prices are 30@35¢ 
higher. 

Hutchinson: Flour buying expanded last 
week as some of the large bakers gave up 
their wait for a break and bought for 
the remainder of the year. Volume of new 
business was far ahead of any recent 





week and included some round lot book- 
ings. A good volume of export business 
was hinging on permits, but few deals 
were closed. The freight car pinch was caus- 
ing considerable concern, and if more cars 
are not forthcoming shutdowns may become 
fairly general. Directions permitted full 
time operations, and mills managed to ship 
all flour on time. Prices were up 40@45¢. 


Salina: Flour business has been only fair 
this week with prices 40¢ sack higher 
today than one week ago. Shipping direc- 
tions are very good. 


Texas: Demand last week was poor, sales 
amounting to not over 20 or 25% of ca- 
pacity and principally of family flour. Ap- 
parently no sales to PMA as bids are 
generally regarded as too low, though some 
flour was booked to PMA late in the pre- 
vious week. Operations were about 80% of 
capacity. Prices up about 50¢ on family 
flour and 25¢ on bakers flour and clears. 
Quotations Oct. 4: family, extra high pat- 
ent $7.50@7.75, high patent $7.25@7.50; 
standard bakers, plain $7@7.10; clears, 
plain $5.80@5.90, delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: The spring wheat flour mar- 
ket was quiet the past week. Bakers gener- 
ally are reported to be fairly well covered 
until the close of the year and the only 
sales reported were comparatively small 
lots to medium-sized independents, who 
had been holding off. There has been no 
heavy buying for more than a week and 
price seems to be the main factor. Until 
bread prices are readjusted to their satis- 
faction, bakers are not likely to be free 
buyers of flour. 

Total bookings by spring wheat mills last 
week represented only about 47% of their 
capacity, compared with 150% a week 
earlier, and 66.6% a year ago. 

Showing how difficult it is to do busi- 
ness under existing market conditions, mill- 
ers point out that within the space of 
one week, there has been a spread of 44¢ 
bu. between the high and low price of 
wheat. Naturally, buyers are afraid to look 
too far ahead and millers are just as much 
confused. They are not attempting to ad- 
vise their customers one way or the other 
and, in the case of some of the smaller 
companies, they are limiting their sales to 
one car for shipment on or before Dec. 31. 
Beyond that, they are afraid to sell, since 
they say they cannot buy cash wheat 
from terminal elevators for delivery after 
Jan. 

The export market is unsettled. England 
inquired for clears last week, which had 
a steadying effect on spring wheat clear 
prices, even though the last such export 
sales were apparently confined to the 
Southwest. Brazil is inquiring for round 
lots, but licenses are not available. A few 
small lots have been reported sold to other 
Latin American countries and the Philip- 
pines. 

Quotations Oct. 6: spring standard pat- 
ent $7.10, short patent $7.20, high gluten 
$7.70, established brands of family flour, 
enriched $7.70, first clear $6.25, second clear 
$5.95, whole wheat $6.95, all prices in 
sacks. 


Interior mills, including Duluth: Flour 
business the past week was quiet. Buyers 
are resisting present prices. Family trade 
was good. Shipping directions continue to 
arrive in good volume. Export business 
was at a standstill. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Buying interest decreased last 
week, due to the advances in prices. Busi- 
ness was spotty, with sales scattered and 
of the replacement type. Bakers backed 
away from the high prices, and are wait- 
ing for soft spots to replenish their stocks. 
Flour advanced 30@80¢ this past week, 
with springs up most. 

Shipping directions were good. Only a 
small amount of family flour was sold dur- 
ing the week. Deliveries were good. Quota- 
tions Oct. 4: spring top patent $7.30@ 
7.76, standard patent $7.20@7.56, first clear 
$6.35@7; family flour $8.25@8.35; hard win- 
ter short patent $6.80@7, 95% patent $6.70 
@6.95, first clear $6.15@6.20; soft winter 
short patent §$7.35@7.75, standard patent 
$6.65@7.50, first clear $5.75@6.70. 


Cleveland: Flour jobbers and bakers have 
remained on the sidelines the past week. 
New contracts have been few and far be- 
tween. Most of the trade recently con- 
tracted their needs for the next 120 days. 
Market fluctuations have been of little 
concern to most of the users of flour the 
past week. 

The important news in this territory is 
that the bakers will raise their prices 
of bread 1¢ for the pound loaf of white 
bread and 2¢ doz. for biscuits, commenc- 
ing Oct. 6. However, it is insufficient to 
place bakers in a profitable position. If 
the prices of ingredients and labor remain 
where they are, bakers feel that further 
price advances must be made for bread 
and biscuits. 

Demand for family flour continues to be 
very brisk. There is a rumor around that 
the government may demand that millers 
again produce 80% extraction flour in order 
to make more wheat available for Europe. 
Housewives are inclined to buy flour at 
the present and store it so that they will 
have white flour with which to bake. 

Quotations Oct. 4: spring family $8.20, 
high gluten $8, standard patent $7.50, first 
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clear $6.90; hard winter family $7.20, stand- 
ard patent $6.90, first clear $6.10; soft 
winter family $8, short patent $7.80, straight 
$6.80, first clear $6.40. 

St. Louis: Local mills report very good 
orders from large and small bakers for 
nearby to 120 days’ shipment. With the 
sharp change in wheat, buyers preferred 
to wait for a more settled condition before 
making further contracts. Demand by the 
domestic trade for clears is rather slow. 
However, there is a steady demand from 
the U.K. and _ several lots were booked 
outside of the area at firm prices. The 
Production and Marketing Administration 
is reported to have booked several lots of 
72% flour from other than this territory. 
Jobbers report a slight improvement in 
new business. Large and small bakers are 
taking hold of some fair-sized lots for 
prompt to 120 days’ delivery. The trade 
in general is standing by watching the 
grain prices, which are very erratic, be- 
fore making further commitments. Shipping 
directions are good. Prices are 40¢ sack 
higher. 

Central states mills report scattered book- 
ings for prompt to 120 days’ shipment. 
Buyers are very cautious as to booking 
further lots, due to the action of the wheat 
market. Buyers continue to resist prevail- 
ing prices. Prices are 40¢ sack higher. 

Quotations St. Louis, Oct. 4, in 100-lb. 
cottons: hard winter standard patent $7, 
short patent $7.20, family patent $7.75, 
high protein clears $7, low protein $6.40; 
soft winter bakery cake $7.55@7.85, all- 
purpose $7.55, family patent $7.40, straight 
$6.70, clears $6.40; spring short patent 
$8.45, standard $8.15, straight $8, high 
protein clears $7.40, low protein $6.95. 

Toledo: The market is erratic, with ev- 
erybody inclined to wait on the sidelines 
for a more definite indication of things to 
come. So far-as the sale and purchase 
of flour is concerned, the present market 
is a very unsatisfactory one for legitimate 
trading and hedging purposes. One miller 
said that he had never seen worse condi- 
tions under which to operate. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: The trade is buying flour cau- 
tiously on ‘the sharply fluctuating mar- 
kets. Orders, while subnormal individually, 
are, in the aggregate, sufficient to keep 
mills humming to meet the demand. The 
situation is complicated by a car short- 
age, which is so acute that some of the 
mills were compelled to suspend opera- 
tions entirely one day. The effort of most 
of the buyers is to try to pick the dips 
in the market and then place orders. Clears 
are firm to strong. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo, Oct. 4: spring 
family $8.65@8.75, high gluten $8.25@8.55, 
standard $7.90@8, first clear $6.75@6.85; 
hard winter standard $7.15, first clear $6.65; 
soft winter short patent $6.80, straight 
$6.65, first clear $6. 


New York: Moderate buying by jobbers 
formed practically the only flour turn- 
over the past week. Small bakers have 
been forced to replenish depleted stocks, 
but have taken no more than their actual 
needs, and this, in turn, drew jobbers 
into the market for springs, Kansas and 
soft winters. Hope of further dips in 
wheat kept the volume small, for while 
some bakers do not anticipate any level- 
ing of prices, they feel there may be 
occasional breaks of which they can take 
advantage. Early in the week chain bak- 
ers purchased southwestern flours, but oth- 
erwise the market has been dull. Sub- 
stantial buying is still to be done, but the 
campaign against the use of wheat prod- 
ucts domestically is being considered as a 
factor in consumption. 

The threat of rationing is not taken seri- 
ously. Unsettled markets and general con- 
ditions are also reflected in the export 
field. No buying was reported and France 
and .Great Britain still have purchases 
to make against their November alloca- 
tions. Prices were generally about 50¢ over 
the preceding week. 

Quotations Oct. 4: spring family $8.55, 
high glutens $8.25@8.50, standard patents 
$7.60@7.85, clears $6.80@7; southwestern 
short patents $7.30@7.50, standards $7.15@ 
7.50; soft winter high ratio $7.85@8.05, 
eastern soft winters $6.75@7. 


Boston: General increases of about 20¢ 
sack in flour prices in the Boston market 
last week abruptly terminated buying inter- 
est, as mills sought to keep pace with 
skyrocketing wheat quotations. 

Competent observers here admit their 
inability to see the course of future events 
because of so many confusing angles. Buy- 
ers, who periodically stepped out of the 
market when wheat started climbing be- 
yond $2.25 bu., hoping in the meanwhile 
that Europe would withdraw from competi- 
tion, now have seen it at the $3 point, 
with foreign needs far from adequately 
eared for. Sheer necessity for supplies has 
forced them many times to revise their 
thinking. ’ 

Bakers are loudly proclaiming they are 
being trapped in a squeeze between flour 
and bread prices, from which they have 
been unable to escape despite every known 
economy. They maintain the only ray of 
hope lies in the form of general price 
increases, but this is feared somewhat 
as consumers, goaded by the high cost 
of living all along the line, are taking 
concerted action against all price advances. 
This trend is being stimulated in no small 
measure by publicity being circulated daily 
from both press and radio. 

Results of announced bread price in- 
creases in other sections of the country 
are being watched closely. Small bakers, 
who felt the squeeze early, appear to be 
waiting for the large operators to set the 
pattern, feeling that the current situation 
cannot remain dormant too long without 
serious consequences. 

Quotations Oct. 4: spring short patents 
$7.15 @7.25, standards $7.05@7.16, high glu- 
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ten $7.70@7.80, first clears $6.65@6.85, hard 
winter short patents $6.85@7, standards 
$6.70@6.90, Pacific soft wheat $6.87@7.37, 
eastern soft wheat $6.65@6.80, high ratio 
$7.50@7.65, family flour $8.25. 


Philadelphia: The majority of commer- 
cial flour consumers here appear to be 
fairly well supplied for nearby needs, - so 
that there is little urgency to buy at 
present and business as a whole is on a 
restricted scale. : 

Improvement in the supply situation is 
traceable to considerable purchasing activity 
during the recent market break and most 
operators feel they can afford to mark 
time for a bit, now that prices have re- 
bounded. Currently, they are holding a lit- 
tle below the high marks recently estab- 
lished, but still 35@60¢ sack above levels 
of a week ago. 

Bakers who neglected to buy during the 
downward move, in the belief that it was 
only the beginning of the frequently pre- 
dicted sharp drop in values, are now buy- 
ing limited amounts of flour and this hand- 
té-mouth method of operating is expected 
to continue. 

The latest rise in prices has increased 
agitation among the trade for a _ boost 
in baked goods at the retail level. How- 
ever, the smaller operators are reluctani 
to take the initiative because of the com- 
petitive angle, hence are left in the posi- 
tion of waiting to play follow-the-leader 
Meanwhile, the big companies have signi- 
fied no intention of charging more. 

Some observers are of the opinion that 
the chains now find themselves in a period 
of improving sales, the normal stimulu 
given by the arrival of cooler weather, 
and as a result are likely to go easy in 
inaugurating higher costs to housewives 
because of the fear of consumer resistance 

It is generally agreed here that the ex- 
port picture is the prime factor in th« 
grain market’s display of strength and 
also the principal reason for the pre- 
vailing over-all uncertainty. 

Heaver shipments abroad, it is pointed 
out, can only mean the reduction of re 
serve grain stocks. Should the Harriman 
committee goal be adopted, the carry-ove: 
would become dangerously low, they reason 
In the meantime, it would also amplify 
government purchases, putting the CC( 
in greater competition with millers fo 
grain. 

The sliding scale of marginal require 
ments recently invoked was not exactl) 
welcomed by traders, but most were please: 
that they are far less rigid than had 
been predicted in most quarters. 

Export business is also quiet, with for 
eign buyers apparently interested only i: 
watching prices in the hope of sudden 
dip. Shipments abroad through the loca! 
me last week were limited to a few odd- 
ots. . 

Quotations Oct. 4: spring family $8.50G 
8.70, high gluten $8.10@8.25, short patent 
$7.65@7.75, standard $7.55@7.65, first clear 
$6.75@6.85; hard winter short $7.40@7.50, 
standard $7.15@7.35; soft winter standard 
$6.50@6.90 

Pittsburgh: There is very little activity 
in flour. Mill representatives traveling over 
the territory state that they find buying 
interest lagging again and think that both 
retail and wholesale bakers are supplied 
with flour needs for the next 60 to 90 
days. Buyers indicate that they will con- 
tinue to show price resistance and not 
buy flour until present contracts are en- 
tirely used up. Inquiries received last week 
for pastry and cake flour materialized in 
some sales this week, but only moderat« 
purchases were made. Family flour sales 
are about nil. Sharp price advances char 
acterized the market this week. Foremost 
in retail bakers’ thoughts now are possible 
means to advance prices on all baked prod- 
ucts and still retain the-public’s good will. 

Shipping directions continue at a good 
rate. Only a few mills are offering first 
clears or high glutens and, although there 
is some inquiry on both, the high prices 
retard any sales. Mills continue to press 
for business and it is stated that some 
offer discounts below quotations if any 
large flour order seems to be in the offing 
or immediate delivery specified. The trade 
shows great interest in the discussions 
on all food products that daily come out 
of Washington and this is also a retarding 
factor in any forward sale of flour, mil! 
representatives state. 

Quotations Oct. 4, carlots, delivered, new 
cottons: hard winter $7.17@7.27, medium 
patent $7.22@7.32, short patent $7.27@7.37: 
spring wheat $7.65@8.01, medium patent 
$7.70@8.06, short patent $7.75@8.11; first 
clears $6.25@6.81; high gluten $8@8.36; 
family flour, advertised brands $8.21@8.31, 
other brands $7.60@7.75; cake and pastry 
flour $5.20@8.31. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: The sharp advances in 
wheat prices, combined with the uncer- 
tainty of the government’s foreign aid 
program, kept flour buyers on the side- 
lines and unwilling to enter the market 
at present levels unless in actual need. 
The net result was a reduction in the 
volume of sales to a comparatively low 
level. Inquiries were principally for hard 
winter and northern spring from bakers 
and jobbers. Bakers were unable to esti- 
mate their approximate weekend produc- 
tion, since their contract with the union 
expired Sept. 30, and there is a possibility 
of a strike, as a new contract has not 
yet been negotiated. Cracker, cake and 
cookie bakers are not affected so far on 
@ wage dispute. Most bakers have some 
flour purchased: and are not interested 
in adding more at present. Export sales 
were quiet, with the British the principal 
buyers of sizable quantities of clear flour. 
Sales to South America are still limited 
and based on export licenses obtainable. 

Quotations Oct. 4, carlots, delivered, new 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$7.05@7.15, standard $6.90@7.05, first clear 
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36.60@6.75; spring wheat bakery short 
patent $7:75@7.95, standard $7.60@7.75, first 
clear $7.25@7.40, high gluten $8.05@8.30; 
soft wheat short patent $7.30@7.45, straight 
$6.70@6.90, first clear $6.20@6.45, high 
ratio cake $7.50@7.75; Pacific Coast cake 
$7.70@7.90, pastry $6.80@6.90. Barge ship- 
ments from Minneapolis on spring wheat 
flours are 20¢ sack less. 

Atlanta: With the market seemingly out 
of hand and flour prices erratic, buyers in 
need of flour simply don’t know which 
way to turn and mill representatives are 
somewhat reluctant to give advice. Scat- 
tered sales of bakery flour were reported 
during the past week, but not in large 
lots. However, during the past 10 days 
or two weeks it is said that some bakers 
have covered for around 60 to 90 days and 
maybe one or two stepped out through Feb- 
ruary or March. But numerous bakers still 
have only enough flour on the books to 
carry them through one month or six weeks. 
Shipping directions from bakers are fair 
to very good. 

Bakers in this area are disturbed over 
rising costs and say the increase in bread 
prices of last week has been wiped out 
by soaring flour prices. 

There was a little flurry in buying by 
wholesale family flour dealers early in the 
week, but only to meet necessary needs. 
Specifications on bookings were generally 
good, Wholesalers, finding their past com- 
mitments dwindling, say they intend to 
buy to meet absolutely essential needs 
only and use regular mark-ups rather 
than speculate on present high prices. 

Blenders are purchasing sparingly when 
in need of flour, but are ordering out 
on old ‘contracts in a fairly good manner. 

Prices were unsteady but, of course, 
were much advanced over the previous 
week. Spring patents were up 80¢, spring 
clears up 40¢, southwestern patents ad- 
vanced’ 65¢, while cake flour was 65¢ 
stronger and pastry up 50¢. Family flour 
moved upward around 60¢. 

Quotations Oct. 4: spring high gluten 
$8.50@8.95, standard patent $8.20@8.45, 
short patent $8.30@8.55, first clear $7.30@ 
7.45; hard winter standard patent $7.21@ 
7.41, short patent $7.31@7.51; hard or soft 
wheat first clear $6.15@6.30; hard wheat 
family $7.80@8.90; soft wheat family $8.10 
@9.30; cake flour, extra fancy $8.10@8.40; 
pastry flour $7@7.25; self-rising flour 12@ 
13¢ sack over plain. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: For the first time in many 
months, a cut back in production occurred 
in the milling industry here. Some interior 
units shut down completely during the 
week, others curtailed heavily, and the 
larger tidewater operators made plans to 
operate on a restricted basis. The milling 
industry in the Pacific Northwest is geared 
to export volume, and there simply is no 
export business in sight, either for for- 
eign countries with dollars, or for the 
government under the export program. Mill- 
ers have felt confident that business would 
come from somewhere when they ground 
out their spring and summer contracts, 
but it has not shown up. They cannot 
understand why foreigners with dollar ex- 
change cannot get export permits when the 
world-wide demand is so heavy and when 
they have the capacity to take care of 
it. Only one vessel is scheduled to load 
flour on Puget Sound during October, and 
there have been several every month up 
until now. Domestic business is very slow. 
Family patent $7.65, bluestem $6.77, bak- 
ery $7.04, pastry $5.83. 

Portland: Intermittent activity in flour 
circles is evident, but mills still have not 
received requests for offers to the gov- 
ernment for October export. This has cur- 
tailed operations of some mills, which are 
running short of business. Domestic busi- 
ness has been more spotty than usual 
this year, with buyers showing more re- 
luctance to take hold for distant delivery. 
Bread prices were raised 1¢ a loaf during 
the week as a result of higher flour prices. 
This is expected to stimulate flour pur- 
chases, if the public takes hold and sales 
do not drop too heavily. 

Flour prices Oct. 4: high gluten $8.20, 
all Montana $7.80, bluestem bakers $7.45, 
fancy hard wheat clears $7.55, cake $7.90, 
pastry $6.75, whole wheat 100% $7.30, gra- 
ham $6.55, cracked wheat $6.55. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Mills have been noti- 
fled. by the Canadian Wheat Board that 
they may now offer flour to certain speci- 
fied countries for delivery to end of De- 
cember and because of this are deluged 
with inquiries. Allocations to some of these 
have already been taken up. Among these 
are Newfoundland, Liberia and the Dutch 
West Indies. Also, further offerings have 
been made to the U.K. Britain has agreed 
to a new price of $2 bu. for the 1948-49 
crop year in place of the present $1.55. 
The domestic market is good. Quotations 
Oct. 4: top patent springs for use in 
Canada $9.10 bbl., seconds $8.45, bakers 
$8.35, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars with 10¢ 
added for cartage where used. For export 
to U.K., government regulation flour $11.85 
for 280 lb. for shipment to end of October, 
$12.05 for 280 lb. for shipment to end of 
December, Halifax or St. John. 

Production of winter wheat flour is low 
and mills are fearful they will not have 
enough to meet store trade requirements. 
Quotations Oct. 4: standard grades for do- 
mestic use $6.75@7.75 bbl. secondhand cot- 
tons, Montreal freight basis; no export 
permits being issued. 

The tight situation on western feed 
srains is causing Ontario farmers to hold 
their winter wheat for feed and deliveries 
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are very slow. Quotations Oct. 4: $1.41@ 
1.43 bu. shipping points in Ontario accord- 
ing to freight. 

Winnipeg: Export business worked in Ca- 
nadian flour to the U.K. last week was 
small and aggregated about 35,000 -bbl. 
However, other countries entered the mar- 
ket with sizable amounts, and total sales 
to countries other than the U.K. were close 
to 300,000 bbl. Domestic demand for flour 
continues good. Mills are operating to ca- 
pacity and supplies are moving freely, 
although there are suggestions that the 
car situation will tighten considerably and 
it is expected that this will reflect on flour 
shipments to some extent. Quotations Oct. 4: 
top patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Columbia 
boundary $9.35 cottons, second patents $8.85, 
second patents to bakers $8.65. 


Vancouver: With domestic buying level- 
ing off after the recent buying flurry 
when ceiling prices were removed and no 
export business, flour trade here has been 
generally quiet. 

On the otther hand, local export houses 
are being hard pressed for offerings from 
their accounts in the Far and Middle East 
as well as Central and South America. The 
Mediterranean area is also looking for 
flour. Manila buyers are particularly in- 
sistent and willing to take flour at almost 
any price. Coupled with this is the fact that 
plenty of steamship space is available to 
most of these countries. 

The continuance of the Canadian packing 
house strike has reduced the amount of 
shortening available for home baking to 
almost nothing, with a resultant decline 
in store sales of flour. The large bakers 
concentrating on the bread trade are bring- 
ing in their shortening from the U.S. Cake 
apd pastry flour is still very scarce with 
little improvement expected soon on On- 
tario shipments. 

Flour prices are holding firm after the 
recent $4.05 advance. Cash car quotations 
Oct. 4, for 98’s cottons: first patents $9.45, 
bakers patents $8.75, vitamin B $8.75, cake 
and pastry flour to the trade $10.65@11. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: With flour buying limited 
to barest necessities, milling inquiry for rye 
is anything but active, yet prices continue 
to strengthen. Spot No. 2 rye is bringing 
December price to 5¢ bu. over, and “to- 
arrive’ during October, December price. 
Strength evidently is due to demand by 
distilling interests. Bakers are not buying 
rye flour in the volume they formerly 
did, unwilling to pay the premium this 
commodity brings over wheat flour. Pure 
white rye flour $7.15 sack, in cottons, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis pure medium $7, pure dark 
6.15 


Pittsburgh: The possibility of shipping 
rye overseas interested local buyers to the 
extent that they placed orders for very 
small amounts of rye flour when the prices 
fell 20¢ sack last week. Blended rye con- 
tinued to be the favorite when sales are 
made. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh: rye 
flour, fancy white $7.81@7.91, medium $7.56 
@7.66, dark $6.61@6.71, blended $7.11. 


Portland: Pure dark rye $7.05, white 
patent $9.10. 
Atlanta: Demand very light; trend 


stronger; supply ample; quotations: white 
rye $8.40@8.55; dark generally quoted $2 
@3 less. 

Chicago: There is practically no change 
in rye flour. Demand continues quiet with 
only the usual steady small lot buying 
reported. White patent rye $7.65@7.80, me- 
dium $7.25@7.46, dark $6.05 @6.86. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 45¢ bag. Sales 
and shipping directions are improved. Pure 
white $8, medium $7.75, dark $6, rye meal $7. 

Cleveland: Jobbers and bakers who have 
not purchased their rye flour for the present 
are inclined to buy only for immediate 
needs. Bakers are using much less rye 
flour at present than they have for some 
time in the past. The tendency is to bake 
less rye bread. Quotations: patent white 
rye $7.80@8, medium rye $7.60@7.80. 

Buffalo: Demand for rye flours is strong 
and supplies light. There is a firm trend 
in the market. Quotations, carlots, f.o.b. 
Buffalo: white $8.20, dark $6.70, medium 
$8.05. 

New York: Rye flour sales are light, 
even at the lower end of the range. Pure 
white patents $7.90@8.10. 


Philadelphia: The local rye market is 
reported to be a little more active than 
for some time, despite the prevailing high- 
er prices. Most of this activity is at- 
tributed to the fact that bakers had per- 
mitted their stocks to reach low levels and 
are now engaged in replenishing them to 
take care of current demand for dark 
flour products. Buying has picked up some- 
what since the arrival of cooler weather. 
However, the fact that rye white is up 
60¢ sack to $8.30@8.40 is causing bakery 
operators to go carefully in placing orders, 
and these are for nearby delivery. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, Sept. 27, 1947 
(000’s omitted): 

Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
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Kelly - Erickson 
Service Can Help 
Solve Your Flour 
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KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
; * 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 

MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota’”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 


$1. (Count six words for signature.) 
will be accepted for 2!4c per word, 50c minimum. 


Situation Wanted advertisements 
Display Want 


Ads $6 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 
v 


CORN MEAL 
MILL MANAGER 
WANTED 


Attractive position open for qualified 
man who is thoroughly familiar with 
corn meal, grits and flour production 
and also sales. State experience in 
first letter. Replies held in confi- 
dence. Our staff already informed. 
Reply 8932, The Northwestern Mill- 
er, 166 West Jackson Blvd., Chica- 
go, Ill. 














SECOND MILLER WANTED—COMMUNI- 
cate immediately with Harry Johnson, 
Blackwell Mill & Elevator Co., Black- 
well, Okla. 





WANTED—FIRST MILLER FOR 600 CWT. 
flour mill within 150 miles of Kansas 
City. Permanent position. Apply by letter 
giving qualifications and experience in 
detail. Peer Mill and Elevator Co., Salis- 
bury, Mo. 

WANTED—GRADUATE CEREAL CHEM- 
ist for work in mill control laboratory 
of large Central Lake region soft and 
hard wheat flour mill, Soft wheat ex- 
perience desirable. Give full details of 
age, experience, education and salary de- 
sired. Address 8889, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED—MAN CAPABLE OF ASSUM- 
ing complete charge of grain and grain 
by-products merchandising organization, 
including the operation of a modern grain 
elevator. Our man must be experienced 
in buying country-run grain, as well as 
from terminal markets; merchandising 
it in a sound manner to eastern con- 
sumers. This will be an attractive propo- 
sition for the properly equipped person. 
We urge you to respond immediately in 
complete detail to 8942, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


ONE OF THE MOST AGGRESSIVE, FAST 
growing hard winter wheat mills has 
opening for three young men who feel 
they have qualifications. to become super- 
intendents. Opening is for assistant super- 
intendent in strong running modern plants 
working under present superintendent’s 
direction. Future advancement will de- 
pend on your ability. If you feel you 
have qualifications for mill superintend- 
ent’s position and if you should be stymied 
for advancement by seniority rules, here 
is your opportunity to get out in front. 
Write stating age and experience. All 
correspondence strictly confidential. Ad- 
dress 8935, The Northwestern Miller, 612 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 








MACHINERY WANTED 


+ 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 B. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE 


One Two-High No. 5 Forster Finishing 
Machine —in g condition, one 1- 
drive, No. 1 screen on top, No. 2 screen 
on bottom, requires 20 H.P. drive, 
manufactured in July, 1943, and used 
one year. Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, 
Inc., Lawrenceburg, Ind. 


























SITUATIONS WANTED 
Vv 


WANTED—POSITION AS HEAD MILLER 
or second miller, in spring or hard wheat 
mill. Address 8926, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. > 











CEREAL CHEMIST—20 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence in both hard and soft wheat mills. 
AB degree. Over eight years as chief 
chemist. Now employed. Address 8944, 
The Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of 
Trade Blidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


EXPERIENCED TRADE ASSOCIATION 
secretary wants position in similar work. 
Thorough knowledge of grain and allied 
fields, having served 5% years as secre- 
tary of large regional organization. Law- 
yer. Address 8941, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








MILLS FOR SALE 








v 


FOR SALE—MILL THAT IS NOW OP- 
erating 600 cwt. flour, 250 cwt. corn meal. 
Supply of soft wheat in elevator. Diesel 
—electric power. Good reason for offering 
mill for sale. Will sell machinery sepa- 
rately. Woolcott Milling Co., Harrisburg, 
Ill. 


AMUIPANY 


TH, TEXA 





VERN E. ALDEN COMPANY 
Engineers 
Food Industry Engineering 


@ Investigation - Consultation 
@ Reports - Methods - Procedure 
@ Complete Design Service 

@ Construction Supervision 





120 So. LaSalle St. CHICAGO 3, ILL. 








MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Prices are off $1@2 ton on 
certain grades for the week, with buyers 
showing more resistance than ever. Mix- 
ers show little or no interest. Occasionally 
a buyer who has to have a car or two will 
pay the market price, but millers say if 
they had any quantity to sell they would 
have difficulty in finding buyers. For the 
time being the market is very quiet, but 
millfeed seems low enough with oats sell- 
ing at around $70, Chicago, and corn at $80. 
Spot bran is held nominally at $61 here, 
standard midds. $73, flour midds. $78@79, 
red dog $82, with sales of latter reported 
at this price. 


Duluth: Demand very good; trend high- 
er; supply just enough to fill orders; quota- 
tions: pure bran $62.50, standard bran 
$61.50, standard midds. $74, mixed feeds 
$73.50, red dog $81.50. . 


Kansas City: Following the government’s 
announcement to stress conservation of live- 
stock feeding this winter and the sub- 
sequent drop in grain values, millfeed 
prices took a tumble at Kansas City. 
Over the week end declines of 50¢@$1 oc- 
curred each day, and the trend was con- 
tinuing bearish. Offers, though not in heavy 
volume, were in excess of the demand, 
which was fairly quiet. A shortage of box- 
cars was holding up current shipments of 
feed, yet the situation at the present 
time was not considered serious enough 
to influence the market. Mill operations 
were at capacity throughout the week. 
Quotations, Oct. 6: bran $57@57.50, shorts 
$72@73. 


Oklahoma City: millfeeds closed from 
50¢@$1 lower than the previous week. 
Quotations: bran $61@62, mill run $68.50@ 
69.50, shorts $76@77. 


Denver: The millfeed market is fairly 
strong. Despite this firmness, demand is 
only fair at present, and supplies are ade- 
quate to fill current needs. Quotations: bran 
$62, shorts $74. 


Wichita: Demand for millfeed has de- 
clined somewhat but is still greater than 
supplies. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
bran $61@61.50, shorts $76@76.50. 


Hutchinson: Demand for millfeed was 
less brisk, but mills could have sold most 
of their output had they been able to pro- 
vide spot shipment. Lack of boxcars caused 
a considerable pile up. however, with 
flour getting priority. Quotations, Kansas 
City basis: bran $61@61.50, mill run $67@ 
67.50, gray shorts $76@76.50. 


Salina: Demand is good with bran about 
$2.50 ton higher and shorts about 50¢ ton 
higher. Supply of bran is adequate, but 
shorts remain tight. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City: bran $61@61.50, gray shorts $76 
@76.50. 


Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots, bran 
$65@66, gray shorts $80@81, burlaps, de- 
livered TCP. About unchanged on bran 
and about $3 lower on shorts. Demand fair 
and sufficient to keep production pretty 
well cleaned up. 


Chicago: Demand for millfeed is poor, 
with supplies adequate. Quotations: bran 
$63@64, middlings $75, red dog $80@ 
84.50. 


St. Louis: Cash millfeeds are somewhat 
easier. Bran steady ¢o 50¢ off, gray shorts 
unchanged from previous close. The demand 
is rather slow, but offerings are ample. 
Bran $64.50, gray shorts $79@79.50. In- 
terest in the future deliveries is indifferent. 


Toledo: Demand is sufficient to absorb 
all production, possibly easing a little in 
spots. Low quotations were around $66.50 
for bran and $76.50 for flour midds., f.o.b. 
mill in sacks. 


Cleveland: There is a brisk demand for 
feed from all sources. The supply is inade- 
quate. Prices have advanced approximately 





HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
ecard file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











DWIGHT BUILDING, KANSAS CITY, 


MO. 
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$1 ton. Quotations: bran $70, standard 
midds. $81, flour midds. $85 ton. 


Baffalo: Scarcity of empty cars cur- 
tailed the output of millfeeds in all of 
the mills. Demand is in excess of supplies, 
but most of the smaller mills had a few 
cars to offer for nearby shipment. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring bran $68@69, 
standard midds. $79@80, flour midds. $83@ 
84, red dog $84@85. 


Boston: Millfeed quotations are slightly 
higher. Trading remains extremely quiet, 
with mill agents not attempting to push 
sales. Buyers are extremely cautious and 
continue to be only interested in spot sup- 
plies and then only on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. Pastures are still in fair condition 
Quotations: spring bran $73, middlings $85, 
red dog $87 


Philadelphia: Milifeed is at a_ virtual 
standstill here. Dealers say that demand 
is sluggish and that there is no pressure 
to sell. Reduced inquiry for standard mid- 
dlings is again very noticeable. The lack 
of purchasing interest in millfeed as a 
whole is somewhat surprising to some in 
the trade who point to its cheapness in rela- 
tion to both corn and oats. Quotation: 
bran $73@74, standard midds, $84@85, red 
dog $92@93. 


Pittsburgh: The feed market continues 
on the quiet side and urgency of seller 
or buyers has subsided. Cautious buyin 
to fill only present needs continues, wit) 
price resistance showing in both retail an 
wholesale buyers’ attitude. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, carlots: bran $70@71.14, stand 
ard midds. $80.50@82.14, flour midds, $85 
87.14, red dog $88.50@91.14. 


New Orleans: Millfeeds showed little « 
no response to the violent advance in grai) 
prices during the week. The market was 
very irregular and slightly lower. Some 
sales were made at the lower prices fo 
both immediate and nearby future ship 
ment, although buying was anything but 
brisk. Bran was offered in fair volume 
but offerings on gray shorts were in less¢ 
quantity. Feed mixers showed most interes‘ 
in purchasing, which might indicate in 
creasing production. Export sales remai 
quiet with little evidence of becoming a: 
tive. Bran $67@68.25, shorts $81.75 @82.5' 


Atlanta: Demand slacked off some; tren: 
unsteady; supply ample; wheat bran $70.9 
@71.40, gray shorts $85.90@88. 


Seattle: The millfeed market continue 
strong, partly on the basis of a_ ver 
favorable price relationship to the whol 
grains and partly on the basis of restrict 
ed milling activity, which of course, wi! 
mean decreased production. Buying on th 
other hand was sluggish, with most fee 
millers in comfortable position and no 
anxious to accumulate supplies on a risin 
market. Current production which was not 
applied on contract moved steadily on a 
spot basis at prevailing levels. Market 
firm at $68 Seattle-Tacoma. 


Portland: Mill run $69, middlings $74. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices remained un 
changed during the past week, with de 
mand heavy. Mills cannot supply th: 
amount requested, although plants ar 
working to capacity seven days a week 
Bookings run well into November. Quota 
tions: red bran and mill run $68.50, mid 
dlings $72.50, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden 
Denver prices: $73.50, middlings $77.50 
California prices: $74, middlings $78, car 
lots, f.ob, San Francisco: Los Angele 
prices: $74.25, middlings $78.25. 


Toronto-Montreal: The poor crop of feed 
grain in Ontario and the holding up o 
deliveries from the West are maintainin 
the demand for millfeeds at high level 
Quotations: bran $40.25, shorts $41.25, mid 
dlings $44.25, net cash terms, bags in 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, Toronto 
Montreal basis. 


Winnipeg: Despite the increase in pric: 
resulting from the removal of subsidie 
and controls, all types of millfeed are in 
excellent demand, and all of the output 
from western mills is wanted by feeder 
in eastern Canada. However, some stock 
from Alberta mills are moving into Britis! 
Columbia. Sales in the three prairie prov 
inces are unimportant. Quotations: Mani 
toba and Saskatchewan bran $39.25, short 
$40.25; Alberta bran $36.75, shorts $37.75 
Small lots ex-country elevdtors and ware 
houses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: Domestic demand continue 
steady, and dealers are experiencing in 
creasing difficulty in getting prairie mil! 
to fill all orders. The continued heavy de 
mand from the East is said to be responsi 
ble for the smallness of offerings. Price 
remain firm after the recent $10 ton ad 
vance when ceilings were removed. Cas! 
car quotations: bran $41.05, shorts $42.05 
middlings $45.05. 


PHONE GRAND 
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Foreign Markets 





(Continued from page 31) 


ited amounts are used on farms for 
feed. No industrial use of wheat is 
made except for the production of 
flour. 

About one third of the crop is used 
for seed. The seeding rate is esti- 
mated to be around 2% bu. an acre. It 
is thought that about 334% of the 
total production is retained on the 
farms for food, feed, and seed. 


Storage 


There are no large elevators for 
the storage of wheat. Existing stor- 
age facilities are maintained by in- 
dividual growers or by the mills. 
Metal storage equipment is used in a 
few cases but the majority of the 
storage facilities consist of large bins 
made of wood or adobe. Nearly all 
storage is located at milling centers. 

Storage does not present much of 
a problem to either producers or 
millers and new construction of stor- 
age space either actual or contem- 
plated is negligible. 


Foreign Trade 


In recent years wheat for milling 
purposes has not been imported into 
Guatemala. Only occasional small 
shipments of wheat for seed are im- 
ported. 

Wheat from Canada, the Belgian 
Congo, France, and Egypt has been 
planted in an attempt to find a type 
suited to the climate and soil. Some 
success has been attained, but experi- 
ments have been discontinued and 
growers in general can be expected 
to do little in this direction. 


Wheat Flour 


The milling capacity is estimated 
to be around 507,150 sacks a year, but 
it is seldom that more than 200,000 
sacks are produced—less than 50% 
of capacity. 

Principal mills are located in the 
Department of Quezaltenango, where 
five mills are in operation. One large 
mill is in Totonicapan, one in Hue- 
huetenango, and one in Solola. There 
are three fair-sized mills in the De- 
partment of Chimaltenango in the 
vicinity of Tecpam, and a number of 
smaller mills in the Department of 
San Marcos. 

Of the 110 mills in the country only 

about 20 can be considered modern. 
These 20 mills produce most of the 
flour and are powered by electricity 
or water power and are able to pro- 
duce comparatively good flour. Many 
of the other mills are of the old 
stone type and only produce flour 
for local consumption. There is a 
possible demand for equipment for 
two or three’ small mills if wheat pro- 
duction is increased. 
No government control of the mills 
is in force except regulations per- 
taining to sanitary conditions, reports 
on operation, and tax returns. 


Production and Types 


The rate of extraction in the mod- 
ern-type mills is around 68%. This 
rate varies with the different type 
mills as the wheat grown in Guate- 
mala contains a large percentage of 
husk, and the proportion of bran 
produced in milling is high. 

Types of flour produced are desig- 
nated as first, second, and third 
grades. They can be compared with 
the grade known as clear, produced 
by American mills. 

Imported flour is not mixed with 
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the local product and vitamin en- 
richment is not used in domestic 
production. 

The local flour is, on the whole, a 
good flour, and it compares very fa- 
vorably with flour milled in other 
sections of Central America. 

There is no significant change in 
flour. production indicated unless 
there is an increase in wheat produc- 
tion. 


Consumption and Utilization 
The consumption of wheat is lim- 
ited to the cities and sections having 
a foreign population. Per capita con- 
sumption of wheat flour is only about 








12 lb. a year, as corn is the staple 
food of from 60 to 70% of the popu- 
lation of Guatemala. 


Distribution 

Transportation is the main problem 
affecting the distribution of both im- 
ported and domestic flour. In the 
section from the North Coast to 
Guatemala City hard wheat flour is 
used. Most of this flour is imported 
from the Atlantic and Gulf ports of 
the United States. On the other hand, 
the West Coast section prefers soft 
wheat flour, which is supplied by 
the West Coast ports of the United 
States. This section is close to the 


MILLED FROM SELECTED 


CANADIAN 


SPRING WHEAT 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS C° 
LIMITED 


TORONTO - CANADA 
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local mills and as a result competi- 
tion is very keen. 

Higher freight rates on imported 
flour make it hard to compete with 
the local product. There are ap- 
proximately 20 firms in Guatemala 
importing wheat flour. Many of the 
larger bakeries make direct imports, 
as do government institutions, hos- 
pitals, and so on. 

Since the greater part of the wheat 
flour consumed in the country is for 
use in bakeries, large containers are 
in chief demand. Quotations are 
based on the Osnaburg bag of 101 Ib. 


(Continued on page 108) 




































































MILLED FROM THE WORLD'S FINEST WHEAT 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS - “LAKURON” 
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TORONTO, CANADA 


BRANDS 
CANADA CREAM 
HURON 


also Pioneer Feeds and Purity Oats 
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“WORLD’S LARGEST”—Another claim to baking “the largest cake in 
the world” was heard in Omaha, Neb., recently by officials of Omar Bak- 
Their cake (above), made for the sixth-month anniversary of 
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the opening of the Super-Duper Market, Omaha, weighed 512 Ib. It 
was made to serve 2,500 people. Ingredients in cluded: 75 Ib. of evapo- 
rated milk, 75 Ib. of flour, 65 Ib and 8 oz. of shortening, 94 Ib of sugar, 
3 Ib. and 6 oz. of salt, 3 Ib. and 4 oz. of baking powder, 49 Ib. of egg 


whites, 1 Ib of vai 


70 lb. of powdered sugar and 75 Ib of frosting. 


Shown above (left to right), admiring the cake are: E. A. Schroder and 
Dick Ryan, Omar representatives; Art Sherman, market manager, and 
L. S. Prosser, Pet Milk Co. representative. 





MEDITERRANEAN BASIN 
FILBERT CROP SMALLER 


WASHINGTON—The 1947 prelim- 
inary forecast of filbert production in 
Italy, Spain and Turkey, the leading 
commercial producing countries, is 
104,200 short tons unshelled basis, 
compared with 147,300 tons in 1946 
(revised) and 66,700 tons in 1945 (re- 
vised), the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture has reported. The forecast 
exceeds the five-year (1941-45) aver- 
age of 88,900 tons by 17% and the 
10-year (1936-45) average of 98,200 
tons by 6%. 


Growing Conditions Satisfactory 


Growing conditions in all three 
countries are in general satisfactory; 
however, the large 1946 crops in Italy 
and Turkey left the trees in an ex- 
hausted condition and a smaller crop 
is to be expected. In Spain just the 
reverse is true. The 1946 Spanish 
filbert crop was a poor one and with 
satisfactory growing weather a good 
crop is due. 

Since the report on the Italian fil- 


bert prospects of July 28, information 
has been received which indicates that 
a little drouth damage may be antici- 
pated in Sicily. While it is a little 
too early to forecast quality, grow- 
ers in Spain report that a crop of 
good quality is expected. In Italy 
quality is expected to be average and 
in Turkey only fair. 


18,000-Ton Carry-over 

The carry-over in these countries 
is estimated at 18,800 short tons un- 
shelled basis, of which 9,300 tons are 
in Italy, 9,100 tons in Spain and the 
balance in Turkey. The carry-over 
represents about 13% of the 1946 
production. The carry-over in Italy 
is expected to be diverted to oil crush- 
ing to take care of the edible oil needs 
until new crop olive oil becomes avail- 
able this December. 

The same situation may apply to 
Spain but to a limited extent since 
the supply of edible oils is much bet- 
ter in that country. The unimportant 
carry-over in Turkey probably will 
be sold in domestic markets before 
new crop nuts arrive in Istanbul. 
















SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Cream of the West 
Castle 


Nelson 











HH#aple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


TORONTO, CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE 


EXPORT OFFICES: 


TORONTO 


NEW YORK 


VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘““MAPLEFLOUR” TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 








WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 


Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 
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“ANSWERS 


TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 
Questions on Page 38 











1. True. It is recommended that 
the refrigerated mix be allowed to 
attain room temperature. Then add 
¥%, oz. baking powder and 4 oz. pow- 
dered sugar to each 10 Ib. of batter. 
These ingredients should be mixed 
with about 8 oz. cake batter and then 
added to the balance of the 10 Ib. 
This procedure will help to eliminate 
peaking and shrinkage. 

2. True. Puffing of the crust is usu- 
ally due to air being trapped be- 
tween the crust and the bottom of 
the plates. Air expands under heat. 
The holes will allow the air to es- 
cape. 

3. True. This is true of molasses, 
chocolate and devil’s food cakes. The 
soda brings the cakes on the alkaline 
side. If the cakes were neutral or 
acid the color would be adversely af- 
fected. When the cocoa has been 
“dutched” the addition of soda may 
not be necessary. 

4. As a rule, the amount of gela- 
tine used in making marshmallow 
runs from 1.9 to 2.1%. 

5. False. The temperature should 
be increased 25 to 30° F. This will de- 
crease the tendency of the dough in 
the pans to flatten out in the frames. 

6. True. The color and flavor of 
canned peaches used in making pies, 
quite often can be improved by add- 
ing one No. 10 can of apricots to two 
or three No. 10 cans of peaches. The 
apricots should be rubbed through a 
sieve in order to break them up 
thoroughly. 

7. True. This is because they usu- 
ally consist of 1. lb sugar, 2 lb. butter 
and 3 lb. flour. Enough eggs are used 
to make a dough, generally about 
4 or 5. 

8. True. The amount of sugar used 
in the filling will have an influence on 
the amount of starch or tapioca nec- 
essary to properly thicken the filling. 
The larger the amount of sugar used, 
the more starch or tapioca is needed. 

9. False. In some bakeries where 
cake depositors are used, a small 
amount of baking powder is some- 
times used in the formula to counter- 
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act the decrease in volume caused by 
the punishment of the machine on 
the batter. 


10. False. Puff paste margarine 
contains somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 7 or 8% moisture. 


11. False. This percentage is based 
on the weight of the flour used in the 
dough. As a rule, the flour in a dough 
is figured as 100%. 

12. False. The crumb color will be 
harmed. Instead of being white, it 
will be a creamy light brown color. 
The cakes will also fall during bak- 
ing, making them unsalable. 


13. False. It is necessary to in- 
crease the leavening content some- 
what. The “single stage” mixing 
method means that all the ingredi- 
ents are placed in the mixing bowl at 
one time and then mixed. 


14. False. They should be baked 
at a temperature of about 425° F. on 
double pans. When baked at 350 to 
360° F. they will flatten out, become 
tough, have a poor crust color and 
dry out faster. 


15. True. This is a tropical plant 
grown in South America, Africa and 
the East Indies. 


16. The cookies made with butter 
will turn rancid faster than those 
made with all hydrogenated short- 
ening. 

17. False. The brown sugar can be 
softened by placing it in container 
and covering it with a damp cloth 
before placing a lid on it. A large 
sponge soaked in water and placed 
in a small pan and then placed on top 
of the hard sugar before placing the 
cover on will also soften it. 


18. True. The fruit will absorb the 
sugar or syrup solution which in 
turn, acts as a preservative. It should 
be drained before being added to the 
icing, otherwise the icing may be 
thinned down too much. When pow- 
dered sugar only is used, it is best to 
use about two times as much sugar 
as fruit. : 

19. False. The baked _ product 
would be on the acid side. On the pH 
scale 7 is neutral. Under 7 is acid, 
above 7 is alkaline. 

20. True. The holes will allow the 
steam to escape. If the holes are 
punched in the top crust before they 
are washed with the egg wash, the 
wash is likely to congeal in the holes. 
closing them up, preventing the 
steam from escaping. 


IT’S IN THE RECORD 






CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices; VANCOUVER+ CALGARY «MOOSE JAW. SASKAT 


WINNIPEG - TORONTO +» HUMBERSTONE + MONTREAL - MON 
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Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL 












CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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Since P,: 
James Kichardson & Sons 


Sain Merchant Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 


Cable Address: 





*“JAMESRICH’ 




























Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 


DULUTH 






































Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 











COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 





TORONTO, CANADA 








SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
ters 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 




















Toronto 








Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 


Canada 











INTER- CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 
EXPORTERS 


Flour— Grain— Feeds 


30 V ellington St. West 
Toronto, Canada 





CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 

KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 











Ba Ge FRAL I 


Exporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


om 


‘ 
M Kinige Street, t 


PORONTO, CANADA 








CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg. Manitoba 














Foreign Markets 





(Continued from page 105) 


Substantial sales are also made in 
50-lb. drill sacks, packed three to 
the bale. 

Flour for the retail trade, which is 
insignificant, is packed in sacks of 
five or 10 lb. In some cases it is sold 
in the bulk in small packages of two 
or three Ib. 

Trade-marks and brands are of lit- 
tle importance as far as home con- 
sumption is concerned. In the bakery 
trade, trade-marks are of importance 
but preference for them is usually 
based on active handling by an agent 
and long acquaintance with the prod- 
uct. 

Foreign Trade 


Imports of flour in 1932 amounted 
to 264,552 sacks, compared with 
188,553 sacks in 1942. 

The United States and Canada are 
the chief sources of supply, a large 
part of the Canadian flour entering 
as from the United States since it 
is milled in bond in the United 
States. 

No changes in sources of supply are 
anticipated as long as the firms who 
have been supplying the market can 
continue ‘to do so. 

At present the only government 
regulations in effect regarding im- 
ported flour are the regular import 
duty regulations and the provision 
that shipments shall be accompanied 
by a sanitary certificate to the ef- 
fect that the flour is fit for human 
consumption. 


Baking Industry 


Possibly owing to European influ- 
ence the standard of bakery products 
is high, and good bread is obtainable 
throughout the country. The hard 
French-type roll is perhaps the most 
popular. Bread in loaves, including 
the square sandwich loaf, the regular 
table-size loaf, and the round loaf, 
is also popular. 

The bakeries have an average daily 
output of approximately 400 lb. of 
bread, rolls, and so on, only one of 
them being equipped to produce as 
much as 1,000 lb. daily. These -bak- 
eries have brick ovens and use wood 
exclusively for fuel as no other fuels 
except electricity are ‘available. The 
majority have dough mixers, and sev- 
eral have more complete equipment, 
but in general the machinery set-up 
is simple. 

It is estimated that 95% of the 
flour consumed in the country is used 
by bakers, as the bulk of the bread 
consumed is produced commercially. 
The demand for cakes and pastry is 
chiefly confined to Guatemala City, 
although a small sweet roll is popular 
throughout the country. 

Wheat flour has very keen compe- 
tition among the poorer classes and 
the Indian groups from corn which 
is made up into “Tortillas.” This 
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competition does not exist in the bak- 
ery trade. A recent call for bids for 
bread for government institutions, 
army barracks, etc., was based on a 
monthly consumption of 17,000 Ib. of 
French rolls, 4,000 lb. of sweet rolls, 
and 150,000 lb. of “Tortillas.”’ This 
gives an idea of the relative impor- 
tance of corn as an item of local 
consumption. 


The use of prepared flours or mixes 
is insignificant in the bakery trade 
and also in the retail trade. Grocers 
catering to the foreign colonies in 
Guatemala usually carry a_ small 
stock of cake flours and similar pre- 
pared products for the occasional 
demand, but the imports of these are 
valued at less than $2,000 a year. 


Bread, particularly the sandwich 
and table loaf, is usually wrapped, 
and the majority of the sandwich- 
type loaf bread is sliced. The rolls 
and round loaves, which are more 
widely consumed, are not wrapped. 


Market for U.S. Products 


The market for U.S. crackers, 
cookies, and other such items is not 
large, as the duty is high and the 
landed cost is out of reach of the 
majority of the population. The most 
important item in this group is a 
plain soda cracker, imports of which 
are valued at between $3,000 and 
$4,000 a year. American breakfast 
foods enjoy a fair sale, with oatmeal. 
which is used widely for child feed- 
ing the most popular item. Prepared 
breakfast foods are consumed chiefly; 
by the relatively small foreign colo- 
nies, although there is some increase 
in the demand for them among the 
upper-income groups of the Guate- 
malan population. 


The local manufacture of spa- 
ghetti, macaroni, and other food 
pastes is carried on by several of the 
large bakers and smaller firms en- 
gaged in the business. This industry 
uses about 85% of imported straight 
hard wheat flour, with small amounts 
of imported durum varieties. The im- 
portation of these products is limited, 
owing to the fact that the local out- 





DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missourl! 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange ~ 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ CLEARS 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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put is _ Sufficient for the country’s 


needs. 
Bakery Regulations 


Government regulations affecting 
the local baking industry are not 
extensive. The Department of Health 
controls sanitary conditions in bak- 
eries and makes inspections to see 
that regulations covering sanitary 
conditions, employee health, etc., are 
complied with. Bakers are also re- 
quired to purchase 25% as much do- 
mestic flour as imported, and must 
show invoices to prove that they have 
done so. There is no requirement as 
to the amount of local flour to be 
used in the various types of bread, 
and as a rule the bakers use import- 
ed flour for the sandwich-type bread 
and domestic flour for sweet rolls 
and “pande mantica.’’ Other govern- 
ment regulations observed by the 
industry are those covering the pay- 
ment of business and profits taxes, 
licenses, and such other levies as are 
applicable to all business enterprises 
in the country. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONDITION OF ARGENTINE 
GRAINS SATISFACTORY 


BUENOS AIRES — The condition 
of the small grains in Argentina is 
generally satisfactory, in spite of dry 
weather during August. Pastures as 
a whole are not as good as 30 days 
ago because of the lack of moisture. 

In parts of the northern provinces 
a combination of the dry spell and 
hard frosts has been somewhat un- 
favorable to normal crop develop- 
ment. On the other hand, in sections 
of the Buenos Aires Province seed- 
ing has been delayed as a result of 
heavy rains and floods during early 
winter. 

The sowing of linseed is still quite 
active, and with the exception of 
parts of the Entre Rios province 
early planted fields are generally do- 
ing well. 

In official quarters it is expected 
that the area sown to wheat this year 
will be considerably less than that 
of the previous season. A contribut- 
ing reason is the marketing control 
system which fixes the producers’ re- 
turn, irrespective of the world price 
level. 

Due to a shortage of voxcars, farm 
labor trouble and low prices estab- 
lished by the IAPI, a governmental 
entity, the movement of grains to 
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market has been retarded. In a re- 
cent address to the local port work- 
ers, President Peron stated that ex- 
ports of farm products are lagging 
and that every effort must be made 
to augment the outward flow. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


IEFC LIFTS CONTROLS 
ON WORLD SUGAR TRADE 


WASHINGTON—World sugar sup- 
plies have improved sufficiently to 
permit lifting of controls over inter- 
national trade in the commodity for 
the rest of this year, according to an 
announcement Sept. 22 by the Inter- 
national Emergency Food Council, an 
intergovernmental agency which has 
directed the division of exportable 
supplies of scarce foods since the end 
of the war. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PROGRESSIVE BAG CO. 
PURCHASES BUILDING 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. — The Pro- 
gressive Bag Co., Inc., has purchased 
and is now located in its own build- 
ing at 50 Eddy St. It was formerly 
at 67 Franklin St. 

The new building is a one-story 
brick structure, with 35,000 sq. ft. of 
space, and is fireproof throughout. It 
has a 5-car railroad siding on the 
N. Y., N. H. & H. Railroad. 

Both manufacturing and material 
handling equipment have been added, 
giving the plant a capacity of ap- 














proximately 70,000 100 lb. sacks a 
day. 
Facilities provided for employees 


include restrooms, three showers and 
a lunch room. Bernard E. Levine, 
who founded the business in 1937, i 
general manager. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NAMED DIRECTOR 
NEW YORK — Dr. George Keith 
Funston, 37-year-old president of 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., was 
today elected a director of General 
Foods Corp. at the regular meeting 
of the company’s board. Before the 
war, Dr. Funston served as director 
of purchases of the Sylvania Products 
Co. and was formerly assistant to the 
treasurer of the American Radiator 
Co. During the war he was a special 
assistant to Donald M. Nelson of the 
War Production Board and later was 
a commander in the U.S. Naval Re- 
serve. 
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PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 
Domestic and Export 


Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office —- TORONTO, CANADA 
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Always Uniform 


ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 


HENKEL'S Bread Flours 


Here are three of the many outstanding bread 
flours milled by HENKEL: 


e HENKEL’S Chief Pontiac Flour 
e HENKEL’S New Super Strength Flour 
e HENKEL’S Captain Kidd Flour 





"Made Good” Since 1855 by 


The Sfenkel HourMills 


Division of International Milling Company 
323 East Atwater Street Detroit 26, Mich. 











La Grange Flours .. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 
operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS iinnesora 





















“Dependable”’ 


FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY 


CERES Spring Patent 

RELIANCE High Gluten 

MONARCH First Clear 
RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
1500 Cwt. Daily 
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A man, exceedingly upset, entered 
the police station and approached 
the sergeant in charge. “Sir, my wife 
has been missing since early last 
night.” The sergeant began assem- 
bling information. “What size is she?” 

“Oh, about average.” 

“Color eyes?” 

“Oh, neutral I guess.” 

“Hair?” 

“Don’t know.” 

“What kind of clothes?” 

“Hat and coat I suppose. But she 
had a dog with her.” 

“What kind?” 

“Pedigreed collie. Stands six hands 
high, weighs 38 lb., brownish gray 
spot above right eye, right rear leg 
solid white, slightly deaf in left ear, 
has deep brown collar, and answers 
to the name of Prince.” 


¢ ¢ 


A little man came into the office 
of a psychiatrist. 

“Come in,” boomed the doctor. 
“What seems to be the trouble?” 

“T was wondering,” the little man 
offered timidly, “if you couldn’t split 
my personality for me.” 

The doctor looked puzzled. “Split 
your personality? Why, goodness me, 
my man, why would you want that 
done?” 

Tears tumbled down the little man’s 
face. “Oh, doctor,” he wailed, “I’m 
so lonesome!” 

¢ @ 


A favorite picture star who married 
well and often, found it expedient to 
get a divorce in a hurry. Her lawyers 
suggested Mexico. “But I don’t speak 
Spanish,” she protested. “That’s all 
right,” said the lawyer, “whenever 
there’s a pause, all you have to say 
is ‘si si.’’”’ When she appeared in 
court, the whole population of the 
little Mexican village turned out to 
witness the event. The star said “si 
si” on numerous occasions. Suddenly 
the crowd gave a great cheer. “Well, 
I guess I’m divorced,” she said com- 
placently. “Divorced, my eye,” said 
her perspiring attorney, “you’ve mar- 
ried the mayor.” 


¢?¢¢ 


“How did the Smith wedding go 
off?” 

“Fine, until the minister asked the 
bride if she’d obey her husband.” 

“What happened then?” 

“She replied, ‘Do you think I’m 
crazy?’ and the groom who was in a 
sort of daze, replied, ‘I do.’” 


¢¢¢ 


Life Insurance Agent: Have you 
made any provision for those that 
come after you? 

Victim: Yes. I put a sign on the 
door saying, “No agents,” and I have 
a dog in the cellar for those that 


can’t read. 
$e? 


Training Supervisor: You can’t 
sleep in this- class! 

Trainee: I know it. I’ve been trying 
for half an hour. 
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SAFETY MAILER ENVELOPE 
PATENTED DOUBLE SEAL 


TENSION ENVELOPE Corp, 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN 
129 North 2nd St MAin 0547 























The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 

















Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. “Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard eat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











TRUCK COVERS 
TWINES INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 













BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 











THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
































101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL FOR & AKERS 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 

FR 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
2 ez CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

EES RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "xTs\> 











LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” Cale Blas 
9 Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 














Standard Quality 

We GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 4 

ne Canadian Spring and Winter Whose Flour NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
ited “SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 














Oable Address: ‘““Wotmacs” ST. MARY ’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 





3 . ALL 
HASTINGS CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 





HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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SS 
so you're hard to fit 


Irs a fact, foo, that one mill’s treatment problems are generally different 
from the next. So flour treatment, like suits, must be altered to fit each one. 
That’s why N-A’s Flour Service Division is organized to give individually tailored 
service to each mill and to each milling problem. 

With time-tested products for bleaching, maturing and enriching, together 
with a nationwide staff of flour treatment specialists backed by over a quarter 
century of experience, the N-A Flour Service Division is well equipped to give 
you a complete flour treatment service exactly fitted to your 
particular requirements. 

A “fitting” involves no obligation. Why not call today? 


NA-15 
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| PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD - 


Keep posted here 


YOU’LL BE SEEING this bulletin board in 
future issues of Northwestern Miller... and on 
it you'll find brief, informative messages about 


urgent national and international problems. 


The space is provided by General Mills. But 
the bulletins will come from The Advertising 
Council, Inc.—a cooperative non-profit organiza- 
tion working in the public interest. During the 
war, the Council enlisted advertising talent and 
dollars to back the war effort. Since then it has 
directed other advertising campaigns dealing with 
the postwar problems considered most urgent by 
a Public Advisory Committee of leading citizens. 


General Mills is happy to play a part in bring- 
ing these messages to your attention through 
the medium of this bulletin board. 





